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F O R E O R D 


Dr. SLsir Kumar Mitra’s book, eiuitleti “The Early Rulers 
of Kh^uraho’* constitiites a welcome addition to the existing 
literature on the history of the Candellas of Bundclkhand. 
The OatidellaSf as is well known even to the very casual 
students oflndiaij history, lonned one ol the most prominent 
dynasties that 'flourished For some centuries preceding the 
establishment of Islam as an imperial power in this sub* 
continent,'^n all probability tbey started from a humble 
beginning, but they ultimately succeeded in founding and 
organizing an itidependeni kingdom, seizing every oppor¬ 
tunity to extend its frontier and spreading their reputation 
far and wide by daring military expeditions. The sturdy 
defences of Kalanjar provided them with a comparative 
security against external enemies. The policy underlying 
their relations with other powers seems to have been largely 
based on an appreciation of the strategic implications of the 
position, held by their territoiy" in the political map of India 
during their time. The measures, which they took to help 
a Pratihara ruler facing an acute crisis, and subsequently to 
punish another Pradh^a ruler, who had been humiliated by 
a ItlusUm invader j to associate themselves witli cooperative 
v^eRbrts to protect the freedom of allied kings threatened by 
violent attacks from outside, and the way in which they 
rapidly succeeded in restoring their position which had been 
rudely shaken by the forces of the Kalacurb, testify to political 
sagacity and discernment of no mean order, a capacity for 
jswil't and determined action, and a stubbornness of spirit, 
• which could not be reduced with case. In an age of strife 
and turmoil they were able, by providing their own people 
with a strong and stable government, to prevent the disrup¬ 
tion of the prevailing social and economic order in a fairly 
wide area. They were able, moreover, to maintain their 
jl independence much longer than most of ilie other rulers vvlio 
i quickly surreudered to Muslim aggressions. 


FOREWORD 


Dr. Mitra gives a comprehensive and fascinating account 
of the varied activities of this distinguished family of rulersj 
based on a mJniiLe and detailed study of the material which 
he collected with great industry and thoroughness from 
diverse sources, indigenous and foreign, literary and archaeo¬ 
logical. Though most of his data have been compiled from 
epigraphic sources, he is not over-aealous in his estimate of 
the importance and reliability of inscriptional material 
wliich he examines as critically as any piece of literary 
evidence that is usually discarded as unhistorical and exag¬ 
gerated. He has discussed the controversial issues connected 
with his subject without any bias. Although there may be 
differences of opinion regarding some of the conclusions he 
has attempted to draw from his own interpretation of the 
evidence compiled, unstinted praise is due to him for the 
reasonableness of his views, precisian of expression and 
sobriety of judgment. His chapters on administrative, social, 
economic and religious history will be specially useful to those 
interested in the compilation of epigraphic material bearing 
on the evolution of ancient Indian culture. I sincerely hope 
Uiat Dr, Mi tea’s work will receive wide appreciation as a 
very valuable and original contribution, and stimulate 
further research in the field. 


University of Calcutta, 
Afnil itf, 1958 


Benoy Chandra Sen, 


PREFACE 


This work embodies the results of an intensive study of the 
history of the Candeila dynasty, which 1 cmnnaencEd about 
six years ago. Much work has already been done in the field 
of the political history of India, but when I undertook my 
task, the history of the Candellas, like that of some other 
con temporary dynasties, had not yet been treated on the 
lines followed in this book, but more or less as a part of the 
wider history of India as a whole. It was my object to gather 
ill one place ail the information that could be compiled from 
the different sources and study it critically. The application 
of such a method was expected to result in a larger accumulu' 
tion of material on the basis of which it might be found 
necessary to revise some of the current theori^. I have tried 
to collect in one place all the a^^ailable information relating 
to my subject, and with its help to reconstruct the history of 
the Candellas in its diiTerent stages and aspects. 1 am not 
claiming originality for everything said in this treatise. My 
indebtedness to all pre\ious writers has been duly 
acknowledged. I have, however, examined cv'cry suggestion 
or theory pertinent to my subject, and have also endeavoured 
to offer my own views for what they arc worth, 1 have already 
tried to indicate my lines of research in a number of papers 
published in the Indian Historkal Ojiarterly, the Bftaratljia 
Vidja, Bombay, and the Proceedings of the Indian 
Congresses {1951-54). 

This work consists of 14 Chapters and a number of 
Appendices including one which contains a detailed notice 
of Lite insci'iptional records relating to the Candclla dynasty. 
In the different chapters I have incorporated the political 
history of this family in its successive phases as well as accounts 
of their administrative system, the social, economic and 
religious conditions in Bundelkhand, and a brief survey of 
the art and architecture of Khajuraho, with systematic 
references to the archaeological remains discovered in the 
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regions associated with the memory of the CandcHas. In 
Appendix U I have given a genealogical table of the family 
with approximate dates 

1 may be permitted to express my gratitude to Dr, Hem 
Chandra Ray, m.a., ph.d., d, utt. (Lotid.), Professor & Head 
of the Department of History, University of Colombo, 
Ceylon, for having suggested to me the subject of the present 
work- The work itself was undertaken and completed under 
the supervision of my revered teacher. Dr. ficnoy Chandra 
Sen, .M.A,, p.R.s.j PH,D, (Lond), Reader in the Depart¬ 
ment of Ancient Indian History & Culture, Calcutta 
University, and submitted as a thesis for the D. Piiil, (Arts) 
degree of our University. My indebtedness to Dr. Sen can 
hardly be e.xpressed in words. While revising my treatise for 
publication I received valuable information and suggestions 
from late Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, m,a., pii.d. (Cantab), 
and Dr, D. C. Sircar, m.a., ph.d,, then Epigraphist to the 
Government of India, regarding unpublished materials 
bearing on my subject, which with their kind permission I 
have utilised and incorporated in my work. I am extremely 
grateful to Dr, Sircar for the kind interest he always took in 
my researches, and place on record my sincere homage to the 
memory of late Dr. Chakravarti. I am a 1 x 0 grateful to 
Dr. J. N. Banetjea, m.a., ph.d., Carmichael Professor of 
Ancient Indian History fit Culture, and Prof, S. K. Saraswati, 
M.A., Reader in tlic same department, for their valuable 
help and advice, particularly with regard to the section 
which deals with an and architecture. In this connection 
1 would also admit that die book would not Lave been 
published (Lxeept for the constant inspiration and encourage¬ 
ment that I reedved from the venerable Pandit Anantakumar 
Nyaya-Tarkatiriha and my Principal Dr. Gaurmalh Sastri, 
M.A., P.R.S,, n.UTT., of the Sanskrit College. My sincere 
thanks are also due to my esteemed colleague, Dr. C. C. 
Da.sgupta, M.A., p.a.s., ph.d. (Cal ct Cantab), who takes 
a special interest in my research activities. I shall be Hdlin g 
in my duty if 1 do not acknowledge my sincere thankfiiJncxs to 
my young pupil, Sri Bratindranath Mukherji, m.a., who 
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arranged for the publication of the book and cheerfully Look 
upon himscU' the trouble of preparing the index; I am 
also thankful to two other pupils, Sri Dipak Sen, m.a., and 
Srimad Rajcswaii Natarajau, b.a., and my brother Sri 
Mihir Mitra for their help at various stages of my work. 
I would like also to take this opportunity to tender my 
gradtudc to Sri Jagadtsh Chandra Bhattacharya, b.a., the 
teacher of my school days, who in the formadvc period of 
my life implanted in me a love for the study of our glorious 


past. 


My thanks are also due to Sri R. C. Kar, m.a., Superin- 
tendeut, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and Sri M. M. Nagar, Director, the State Museum, Lucknow, 
through whose kind help I could procure a few select 
photographs, and these have been used to lU us (rate my book 
with their permission. For other photographs used by me 1 
sincerely thank my friends. Sri AmlyaKumarBancrji, Deputy 
Secretary, Cottage & small scale Industries Department, 
Government of West Bengal, Sri Sudhangsu K. Chaudhuri, 
Sri Devabrata Mukheiji, and also my brother, Sri Aroon 
Mitra of Nagpur. The Map of the Candella territory, 
attached to this volume, has been kindly prepared by ray 
friend Sri Anil Mukhetji. In conclusion I offer my sincere 
thanks to Sri K. L. Mukhopadhyay, my publisher, and 
Sri Jibapriya Guha of Srec Saraswaty Press Ltd , 
for the personal interest they took in the printing and 
publication of this book. 



Sisut Kumar Mitra 
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CHAPTER I 


THE a^NDELIj\S. THE EARLY RULERS OF KHAJUEL^O, 
AND THEIR I'ERRITCDRY 

The Candellas were the builders of RhajuraJio, It was the 
Candellas, who endowed it with a high political status and 
gave a distinctive {>05itioii to this ancient city of temples, for 
wliich it enjo^T! a unique celebrity even today. But they liad 
a humble beginning, which is almost lost in obscurity. 
Gradually they reached a feudatory status ovving allegiance 
to the Imperial Pratiharas, and, at a critical moment in the 
latter’s histoi'v, earned distinction by rendering effective 
assistance to Ksitipaladeva^, humiliated by his powerful 
antagonists. As the hour of the break-up of the Pratiharas 
drew nearer, the Candellas w* *cnt on increasing their strength 
by enlarging their dominion, especially fay the capture of the 
strategic fortresses of Kalahjar and Gwalior^, ultimately 
emerging as an independent power in Central India, obviously 
actuated by the policy of building up an empire under some 
of their energetic and ambitious rulers. They ruled for a 
period of over tliree centuries, from the 10th to the begin¬ 
ning of the 14th century a.d., w^hen after a protracted 
resistance they w'ere finally ovcrwiiclmcd by the invasions of 
the Turks. Thus the Gandellas were among the last defenders 
of Hindu rule against the onslaught of the Muslims. 

The region, in . which the Gandellas were dominant as 
can be ascertained from epigraphic records, was known as 
Jejabhukti®, Jejabhuktika*orJejikabhukti®, the ancient name 
of modern Bundclkhand. The name Bundetkhand, which 
became current later, was associated with the Bundcla 


L. p. 122, L. 10. 

■ ibid., p. 129, V. «. 

* p. 221, V. 10. 

• nT Kalaoini JUjAllAd^vn,. I, SS,, V. 2l. 

■ MadiiapLfrSUmt InscHpdaii Nd. 10> U. 2-3; A-SvR., XXl.^ pp. 171-74. 





i the early rulers of khajurAhO 

Rajputs, who appeared as a political power in tilts region in 
the 14th centiir>'. Evidently this name had no connection 
with the Candellas. To the Candellas the region was known 
as JeJabhukti, This name, as they claim in one of their own 
inscriptions, ow'cd its origin, to Prince JayaSakti of this family, 
whose name is also given in difierent forms, like Jejjaka®, 
and Jeja^. The Mahoba Inscription says, 'as Prthu gave his 
name to Prthi\i, so Jeja gave his name to Jejabhukii®’. 

The extent of the Candella kingdom, as mentioned in 
V\ 45 of the Khajuraho Insaripdon. of V,S. 1011®, was marked 
by the town of Bhasvat on the ri\'er Malava Bhilsa on 
the Betwa] on the west, the Jumna on the north >vith 
Gopadri or Gwalior in the north-east. The southern frontier 
may have been, the Kaimur hills on the Narmada river. 
This statement of the Khajuraho Inscription (V.S. 1011) 
regarding the limits of the Candella kingdom is generally 
supported by die references to the districts or visayas owned 
by them which are to be found in their land-grants and other 
inscriptions. Tlic area indicated approximately coincides 
widi the modem Bundelkhand, comprising in Its wider extent 
all the country to the south of the Jumna and the Ganga, 
from the Betwa river on the west to the temple of Vindliya- 
vasinideti (South Mirzapur) on the east, including the 
districts of Cliandcri, Saugor and Bilhari, near the sources 
of the Narmada on the souths®. The Candella territory, 
according to Smith, included the districts of Hamlrpur, 
Banda, Lalitpur (a subdivision of Jhansi), with parts of 
.Allahabad and Mirzapur in the United Prorinces (Uttar 
Pradesh), the Saugor and Damoh districts in the Clentral 
Provinces (Madhya Pradesh), and a large intermediate 
space, which under British rule was occupied by a number 
of small native states^^.” 

Once the region was known as Jijhod, Jajhoti, or Jajahud. 

•E.J., L,n, TZ2/L.6, 

10 . 

* iiirf., 

* Md., t>. 129. 

(fl n.Tin m ffKa.in 1 552+ 

, XXXVIL, p, 130 . 
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This name is preserved in the epithet ‘Jajhotiya' (Jijhotiya) 
applied to Brahmanas and Baniyas resident in the area, and 
distributed in different parts of Bundelkhant^. The expression 
*Jajhoti’ may be equated with the Chinese 'Chih-chi-to^®' 
or ‘Chi-ki-to’ (according to Beal}, the names of the country 
^dsited by Hiuen Tsang in 641-42 A.D.*®. According to the 
pilgrim Chih-chi-to lay “more than 1,000 li to the north¬ 
east of Ujjain, and more than 900 li to the south of 
Mahesvarapura*’ (Gwalior). The indIcaUDns given, according 
to Smidi, bring us to die western frontier of Jijhori on the 
Betwa river^*. As regards the capital of the ancient state of 
Jijhoti, the Chinese pilgrim docs not refer to it by name, he 
only records, “its capital about 15 li in circuit... .The 
king, who was a Brahmin, w'as a firm believer in Buddhism, 
and encouraged men of merit and learned scholars of other 
lands collected here in numbers"^. Later records, both 
indigenous and foreign, refer to Khajuraho as the capital 
of Jajahud*®. There is no other indication to show that 
Kliajuraho acquired any importance prior to the rise of the 
Candcllas early in the lOth century a.d. V. A. Smith, on the 
other hand, suggests that Eran (Erakana) ou die Bina river, 
a tributary of die Betwa, 45 miles west-north-west from 
Saugor, w'as the capital of Jijhoti in the 7 th centur)' a.d., 
as it agrees with the distance referred to by Hiuen Tsang^^, 
which is not impossible. 

From the facts stated above it appears most probable that 
JiJliod or Chih-chi-to and Jejakabhukti denoted more or leas 
the same area, now" known as Bundelkhattd. The Candella 
claim as to the origin of the name Jejakabhukti cannot be 


i* r.C., II., ti.25J. 

^ Cuiuiinglum. AS.R.f XXI., p. 

Smith's note-,. T.C^ 11., p_ 342- 

trA.p XXTCV'IJ., p. 131. Gbih-clii^o, lo WatlE^ir, ii modem Chitor 

(r.C.p II., p. 251), whJtii ii also mpported by Dr. H. C. Ray IL, p. 670L 

« r.C.. fl^p p. 25L 

Abti RihJin tcSst§ (n KajurnhAh ai ihc otpltal of Jajhoti or .fajhand (fUmaudp 
FragtJ^ni Atabei p. I D&}; Ibn Batuta (L335 A.D.) Colli it Kajiiri gf K^jarra [/£n Bdtuld 
^ Gibbp pp. jub 363)^ Al Birum mcndixpa ibat the capita of Jcjlibiiti wa4 
(TfoiM- by Soohau^ 1.* p. 2Q2J ; KhArjuTAyJVHiUfa a the Sanskritbed vemon of Khojumho 
i/TAtytirdAtf /iw-. VJ. E.I., t., p. 147. U. 32-33. 

" J.A.XXXVSl.,p. 13L 
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accepted \vithout further investigation. Some are of opinion 
that ‘Jejakabliiikti’ was shortened into Jijhoti’ in the same 
way as ‘Tirabliukti’ became modem ‘Tirhuf i*. But it must be 
noted that JiJhoti was the eaTlier name, if its equation with 
the name given by Hiueu Tsang is to be accepted. TJie 
Candella records trace the name Jejakabhukd back to the 
time of Jayafiakti, who was aiso called Jejuaka and Jeja. He 
seems to have been the first ruler m the Candella family to 
have assumed a definite political .status, at least that of a 
feudatory**. It is not unlikely that the Candella region was 
organised into a bhukti’ and placed under him as a feudatory 
so that it came to be known after his name, tlie bhukti of 
Jeja or Jejaka, The similarity between the different forms of 
tJie ancient name of Bmidelkhancl is obviously very striking, 
viz Jijhoti, Jajhoti, Jajhaoti, Jajahuti, Jajahoti; Jejahuti' 
Jejabhukti, Jqj^ikabhukti, Jejabhuktika aad the Chinese 
form, Chih-chi“to or Chi-ld-to. This seems to account for 
the suggestion diat Jijhoti is an abbreviation of Jejaka bhukti. 

Almost the whole of the eastern part of Central India, 
known as Bundelkliand, is a low-lying tract, marked by the 
outlying branches of the northern range of the Kastem 
Vindhyas. These hills are not higher than 2,000 feet^*. The 
Panna range, which is a branch of the Vindhyas in Bundel- 
klian^, extends from south-west to north-east, and plays 
the dominant role in the geological formation of the region. 
Tlie other Vindliyan range, known as the Kaimur range, 
north of the Son, stands as a boundary between Bundelkhanij 
and Bighclkhan^. From these hills a number of rivers flow 
north or north-east towards the Jumna, of which the most 
important arc the Betwa, the Dh^au, the Ken and the 
Tons. Besides, there are a number of minor rivers in the region, 
viz., the Pahuj, the Jamni, the Birma, the Bhagain and tJie 
Paisuni. 

The rivers and the IiiU-rangcs divide tills part of 
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Central India into separate zones wintb differing physical 
characteristics, as mentioned below ; — 

(i) Between ihc Sindh (Smdhu) and the Dhasan 
{Da^^na) lies the first segment of Bundclkhand, w'hich 
includes the valley of the Betwa or the Vetravafi, one of the 
important rivers of northern India. It rises in Bliopal State 
and flows in a north-easterly direction to meet the JumnS 
near die town of Hamirpur. The Dhasan itself is one of its 
tributaries®*. Tlic Fahuj is also in this area, rising near Datia 
and meeting the Sindh a few miles before the latter’s confluence 
with the Jumna, and the Jamni is a smalt tributary of the 
Betwa, meeting the latter near Orcha. Till recently the 
two important Hundela states, Datia and Orcha, the 
Rajput state Samthar, and some petty principalities like 
Dhurwai, Bijna, and Jigm and the intervening districts of 
Jhansi and Jalatm comprised the area. 

(iij The stretch of territory between the Dh^n and the 
Ken (Karnavad) rivers formerly comprised states of Panna, 
Charkhari, Chai&rpur and die states of Sari! a, Bankapahari, 
Alipura, Bijawar, Gaurihar and GSirauli, and the important 
district of Hamirpur. Immediately after the Ken, ri.scs the 
Panna range, which traverses right across Bundelkhand, 
Below' the Ken, near its confluence with the Jumna, but to 
the north of the PamL§ range, is located the Banda district 
which should also come in this group. It is watered by the 
small river named Baghain, which pours itself into the 
Jumna, 

(fii) Betw'cen the Panna range and the Kaimur there is a 
low-lying tract, generally .sloping towards the Gangedc 
basin. The eastern portion is watered by the river Tons, 
rising from the Kaimur lull to the south of Maihar. Further 
below are die districts of Damoh and Saugor of die Central 
Prorince.s (Madhya Pradesh) bounded on the south by die 
liill range known as Bhanrer or Bhander. Below the Kaimur 
is the Son, which issues from the Amarkantaka and flows 
north and turns right only from the base of the Kaimur. 


*' VTII., p. 16. 
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The boundaries of the Candelta domitiidn, of course, 
varied fiom time to time. But it alwa>^ included Mahoba, 
KaJanjar, Khajuraho and Ajaygadh, all of which are situated 
in the central segment of Bundelkhand. Mahoba, now a 
small country-town in the Hamirpur district, 54 miles to the 
south of Hamirpur town and 34 miles to the north of 
Khajuraho, is associated by traditiou very closely willi the 
CandcUa dynasty. The bardic account entided, the Mahoba 
Khand^i*, is the popular legend of Parmal’s war with Prthviraj 
Cauhan, Many spots and buildings at and near Midioba 
preserve the memory of Candella kings and princes. Some 
of the kings are remembered for having excavated lakes 
or built temples, riz., Rahilya-sagar and a granite temple 
on its embankment (named after Rahila), Kirat-sagar and 
a ^iva temple, the remains of w'hich are found near the 
darg^L (Kirtivaraman), Madansagar and the granite temple, 
Kakra Marh (Madanavarman), The remains of the palace 
of Paramardi (Parmal), on the top of a slighUy fortified hill 
known as The Fori’, are still noticeable, though later turned 
into a mosque®®. 

Khajuraho (Khiijuraha, Khaijuravahaka), 27 miles to 
tJie east of Chatarpur, with its group of magnificent temples, 
was according to Smith, the religious city of the Candellas!^. 
There are more than thirty temples at Khajuraho and the 
neighbouring rillagc JatkSri, all testifying to tlie grandeur 
of Candella rule and its patronage of art, sculpture and 
architecture. In the opinion of competent scholars they are 
some of “the finest groups of Hindu temples in Northern 
Tndia“’*. It is believed that the splendour of Khajuraho 
reached its peak in the lOth-llth century a.d. under 
Candella rule. 

Of the eight forts ascribed to the Candellas by tradition, 
Kalafijar, 90 miles west-south-west of Allahabad, is the most 

important and believed to have been the military centre of 
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the tingdom^". It hiis a lotig antiquity and from the very 
ancient limes the hill had been a favourite resort of Saiva 
ascetics. It is included in the list of holy places of Northern 
India given in the Pur^nas and the Mahabh^ata^^. The 
Candellas came to occupy it under YaSovarman early in the 
10th century A.n.» and the CandeUa rulers liiciiC€:forH'ard 
were decorated with the title ‘Kalahjaradhipati' until the 
time of the last known ruler of the family, Hammiravarman^*. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that all these 
places (Mahoba, Kliajuraho and Kalahjar), which played 
important parts in the history of the Candellas were located 
in the central segment of Bundelkhan^. 

Barring Garha and Maihar, which are near Jabalpur 
(Madhya Piadesh), other CandeUa forts are also situated in 
the central sector, between the DMsan and the Ken, as 
specified in the list of natural sub-dirisions of Bundelkhand 
mentioned above (No. ii). Of them tlie fortress of Ajayga^ 
(Jayadurga) played a no less significant role in the CandeUa 
history. Though the main portion of the state of Ajaigarh 
is in the southern pan of Bundelkhan<^ tlie fortress of tin- 
name was on the fringe of the Panna hills, just below the 
Ken to the south-east of Mahoba and south-west of 
Kalanjar, Trailokyavannan, who succeeded Paramardi 
early in the 13th century A,D., had his hcadquartei^ at this 
fort. A lank in the fort is ascribed to Parmal (Paramardi), 
and there are inscriptions of his successors, Trailokavarman, 
Viravarman, Bhojavarman and HammEravarman^“, Smith 
believes that after the capture of Kalanjar by Kutubuddin 
in 1203 A.D,, the Candclta chiefs resided ordinarily at 
Ajaygadh, iviiich was about 20 miles from K ala ajar®®, 

Bari garb, Maniyagarh, Marpha and Maud ha arc other 
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forts ascribed to Uie Candcllas by traditioR. Barigarh is 
ui Charkhiuij about 10 miles from Mahoba. Maniyagarh 
is a large ruitied fort on the left bank of the Ken river on a 
lull overlooking the town ofRatgarh in the former Chatarpur 
State**. It is believed by some scholars to have been the 
original seat of tlic Candella clan. Marpha is in the Banda 
district, 12 miles to Ute north-east of Kalanjar*® and Maudha 
in the north-eastern comer of the Hamirpur district, 

Epigraphic records refer to some of the visayas or districts 
of the Candella dominion. Karigava vi^ya*®, roundabout 
modern Kargawan, 9 miles north-east of Pachar (Jliami 
district), was in the northern sector. Tlie royal encampment 
at Vilasapura, from where a number of land-grants were 
issued, is to be identiSed with Pachar, w'hich was known by 
the name Vllasapura®*' even some 10 or 15 generations ago, 
DudaM visaya,®* the modem placeof the same name (Dudhai), 
and Vadavari visaya®*, modem Berw^a, were both in the 
Lalitpur sub-division of the same district. Klrtigiri®^ 
(Deogadh), on the left hank of the Betw'^ was also in the 
Lalitpur sub-division, Vikaura visaya,*® identified with 
modem Beekorc, 4-5 miles south-west of Madanpur, in the 
northern part of the Saugor district, was to the north of the 
Dh^an. 

Though located further south in Malwa, Bhasval®® or 
Bhaillasvamin (modem Bhilsa) on the bank of the Betwa 
near S^ichi, may also be included in this group, Sudali 
visaya, mentioned in the Nanyaura Plate 'G’ (V.S. 1190)*'^, 


*' .4,S.it. XXI„ p, 69, 

» Had., p. IS. 
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was possibly localcd near Eliilsa, as the grant was issued while 
Madaiiavarman was in residence there. 

On the north-western side of Bundelkhan^ we find mentioii 
of the town of Padmavati'**^ (identified with Narwar, also 
known as Najapiira) on the bank of the Sitidli. Beyond the 
river the Candella territory'' for samedme extended up to the 
liill-forircss of Gopadri (Gwalior)^. 

The central sector of Bundelkhand, the hub of the Candella 
dominions, also comprised a number of ^dsayas. Beginning 
from the north-east we find references to (f) die Eracha 
visaya*^, modem Erich on the Betwa, 60 miles from Mahoba 
in the Hamirpur district, (i7} the Nandavana visaya**, which 
included the village Nandini or Nandandeo or Nundodeo, 
some 10 miles south-west of Tcchawar in the Banda district, 
(in) the Navarastramari^ala-visaya'*® stated to have been 
situated on the bank of the Junma, cither in the Banda or in 
the AUaliabad district. All these districts belong to the 
Candcllas, according to their own inscriptions, A land grant 
was issued by Candella Dhaiiga from Kasika (Banaras)^, 
It is also known from the Khajuraho record of V.S. 1059 
that Dhahga died voluntarily sacrificing his body at the 
sacred confiu^ce of the Ganges and the Jumna, Prayaga*^. 

The Kirayida %isaya*®, being identifiable with Kiradi, 
5 miles from Mahoba, may have been situated near the 
capital of the Candella territory. In the south-western 
portion of the central segment may be located the Pauiuli 
visaya*® (die former stale of Panna) and the DaliJ 
(the former Bijawar state). The Gatra plates of V.S. 1261®’^ 
refer to a \'illage, I^hasihani (identified with modern Lohani 
in Bijawar) as included in the vnsaya orVikramii. Vikrauni 


*■ KI., I., pp. I4B^, 15J, L. 6. 
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of this record and Vikaura of the Semra Plates are taken to 
be identical'®*. 

There h a reference to a visaya, named Vedesaitha,®® in 
the Charkhari Plate, which, however, is not identifiable. 
But this record was issued from Vilasapiira, believed to be 
identical with the modem village of Pachar, as has already 
been mentioned. If this identificadon is accepted it will 
appear tlmt the Vedesaitha visaya was also somewhere in 
the central sector of Bundelkhand. The Bh^at Kala Bliavan 
Plate of Madanavarman (V.S. 1192)^ mentions the name 
of Mahisineha Visaya (and Pattala), which has not yet 
been identified. But from its association with places such as, 
Eraccha, Nandavena, &c., it may be suggested that like 
the latter die Mahisineha visaya also was situated in the 
central part. 

In the south-eastern part of Bundelkhand, on the borders 
of Baghclkliani^, between die Panna range and the Kmmur 
range, was the feudatory state of Kakaredika, modem 
Kakreri, on the table-land at the head of the principal pass, 
die Mamani Ghat, leading to the west towards Banda, 
Kalahjar and Mahoba. A scries of copper plates of the 
Maharanakas of Kakaredika reveals that * they ow'ed 
allegiance to the Cedis®®®, but later became feudatories of the 
Candellas, when Trailokyavarman wrested control of the 
region from the Cedis sometime before 1239 a.d.®* 

The geological formation of southern Bundelkhand, 
marked by die branching ranges of the Vindhyas, already 
referred to, has gready influenced the character of the plain 
country^ lying between the hills and the Jumna, which is 
alluvial due to the course of the rivers, rising from the 
diflcrenl parts of the Vindhyan ranges, which run across 
the north-eastern and western parts of Bundclkliapd. It is 
estimated that about B,000 sq. miles, to the west of the Panna 
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range, is level couiiir>% and the remainder falls in the nigged 
tract formed by that branch of the Vindhyas." 

Compared to Mabva or the western part of Central India, 
the soil of Hundclkhand is poor, being sandy and often strewn 
with boulders. Even compa^ati^'cly fertile portions of the 
land require artificial irrigation. In spite of this physical 
handicap the people of the country were predominantly 
agricultural, and tlicir prosperity depended on favourable 
agricultural conditions,®® Epigraphic records show that 
the people of Bnndelkhand were anxious to raise the ferblity^ 
of the soil by excavating tanks, wells and canals, and by 
constructing embankments.^® 

Vaiicties of soil that arc still found in the different parts 
of Bundelkhand, are locally known as “the Mar, the Kabar 
and the Rakar’. The Mar type of soil is of black or dark 
colour and is specially suitable for grossing wheal, cotton, 
&c. The Rabat’ soil is a variety of lighter black colour with 
differing qualities. The Mar and the Kabar are found in 
most of the Buiidelkhand districts, specially in the plains. 
But from Jliansi to Lalitpur the prevailing colour of the soil 
is largely red or yellow™. This is locally known as ‘rakar’ or 
‘rankar’. A red or yellow loam, called ‘Parw'a’, resembling 
the ordinary loam soil of the Doab, occurs in many parts 
of die Banda districts.®^ 

In this coimecdon it may be interesting to note that the 
Ajaygadli inscription of the lime of Bhojavamian mentions 
‘Pilalaila-visayesu-adUipatinam’*® (Lords of the \ ellow- 
mountain districU), as an epithet of the Candella rulers, 
which has not so far been properly e>cplained, as the ri^ya 
of that name could not be identified. I’he term, as it appears 
to me, was used bi a figurative sense to indicate the ‘rakar’- 
soil districts of Bundeikhand, which constituted the centre 
of the Candella kingdom, 
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CHAPTER n 


LF.GENDS ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF THE 
CAND ELLAS 

The origin of most of the Rajput djmastiea of Northern 
India is somewhat obscure acd uncertain. Traditional 
theories uith regard to most of them are generally associated 
with some legends contained either in laudatory verses or 
in bardic bdlads or even in unwritten folk-tales or songs. 
The dynasties like the Cahamanas, tlie Pi-atiharas, the 
Caulukyas and the Paramaras are regarded as ilie four fire- 
bom races (agnikula). Their founders are said to have sprung 
from the fire-altar of llie sage Vaiistha on the Mount Abu\ 
The Kalacuris claim to have descended from Vayati, the 
Kachwahas from Kusa, the son of Rama, and the Guhilots 
directly from Rama. 

The Candellas, in the same way, trace their descent from 
the Moon, in which respect die inscriptions of the dynasty 
as wcU as current traditions arc almost unanimous. 
‘Candratreya* has been adopted as the clan-name of the 
family in their epigraphic records, after the name of the 
sage Candratr^a, who has lieen claimed to be the progenitor 
of the family (‘Candratreya-muner mahiyasi kule’-, 
‘Candratreya narendranam varhSa’Js. The Khajuraho 
In^ription of V.S, 1011 is the earliest available record to 
refer to this mythical origin of the family. It states that the 
renowned sages of pure character, viz., Marici, Atri and 
others, arose from the Primordial Being, the Maker of the 
Umveroe (ViJvasrk Puranapurusa). Of them Atri begat 
Candratreya, a sage, who acquired great power by ceaseless 
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austtrides*. Thereafter ihe record merely slates that 'in the 
family of the sage Candritreya was born Nannuka’, the 
first king of the dynasty. The Khajuraho Inscription of V,S, 
1059^ and the Batdvar Stone Inscription of V.S, 1252* also 
trace the origin of the family from the eponymous sage Atri, 
from whose eye sprang the MooUj from whom was bom the 
sage Candratreya. Kielhom suggests that the form 
‘Candratreya’ may have been the Sanskridsed form of the 
term, 'Candrella’ (Candra and suffix-‘ilia’, meaning 
‘descended from Candra’), found in the Dudahi Stone 
Inscripdon of Devaiabdhi^. The colloquial terms, ‘Candela’ 
and ‘Candclla’ used in folk literature are also noticed in 
some of the inscriptions, %iz,, the Deogadh Rock Inscription 
mentions ‘Camdella’®, tlic Benares Grant of Laksmi-Karna, 
‘Candetla’®, the Madanpur Stone Inscription of Cahamana 
PrthvirSjade:va IIP" and the Charkh^i Plate of V,S, 1108, 
‘Candcla’^h Obriously all these terms indicate the associa¬ 
tion. of die Moon with the origin of the family. A direct 
descent from the Moon is also described in the Mahoba 
Inscription^® and the Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of V,S. 
13171^. Thus mythical details about the lunar origin such as 
are generally found in the records of other ruling families, 
A'iz., tlie Kalacuris^* and the Y^adavas of East Bengal,^" are 
not furnished in the Candella inscriptions. 

Tltc local traditions have presented curious stories 
explaining the place of the Moon-God in regard to the ori^n 
of the family. The material, which is derived from these 
sources, is hardly of much historical value, but even in these 
absurd stories some points are found which may have some 
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slgnificiiiicf*. The whole tradition as to tiic origin of the 
Canddlas, as embodied in the Mahoba Kha^, should be 
placed before scholars, so that they may be helped to Form 
a proper estimate about the character of the legendary 
material available. The w'ork has only been cursorily men¬ 
tioned by other writers. It is given here in detail from the 
original text. 

The Atahoba Khand is generally taken to be a part of the 
Prthvrraj Raso of the well known Central Indian bard, 
Cand Bardai. The question of the authorship of the Maltoba 
Khand is a matter of controversy', Sri Shyamasundar Das, 
who edited the text under the caption, Parmal Raso, liolds 
that it can never be a part of the Prthviraj Raso, and that its 
authorship cannot be ascribed to Cand Bardai. He suggests 
that it would not be unnatural for a Bundclkhan^i poet to 
cnmpckse the Raso (Mahoba Khan^) on the lines of either 
C^nd Bardai's story, or Jagnik Rai’s Aiha Raso, or similar 
other works and incorporate in it the materials derived from 
traditions. According to Sri Das, the extant Mahoba Kliand 
could not have been composed earlier than the 17th or 18th 
century of the Vikram Era, i.f., much later in point of lime 
than the Prthviraj Raso of Cand Bardai, who was a friend 
and contemporary of Prthviraj Cauhan^®, 

The Brst chapter of the Mahoba Khan^ relates the story 
of the birth of Candravarman (Candra Brahma (Varman) 
Utpatti Khanda), who is described as tlie first ruler of the 
CandeUa lineage. \VTiilc describing the birth of the first 
prince of the CandeUa clan, the author introduces the story 
of Hemavati, tlic daughter of Hcmraj, a priest of tlie 
Gablrawars, and her union with the Moon-God. Reference 
to this story has been already made by Cunningham’^’ and 
Dr. H. C. Rayi", 

The story has been rejected as a ‘silly legend* by 
V. A. Smith’*, But a critical examination of the legend may 

P. R. IulrcidtiCClmD 11. 2. 
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reveal} in spite ef its apparent abstirditLcS} a sul^tratiim of 
fact, I have carefully examined the manuscript of the 
Mahoba Khand in the Library' of the .4siatic Society of 
Bengal. It is, however, entered in the catalogue of the Library' 
of the Society under the title, "Pfth^iraj Raso by Cand 
Bardai''. The only printed edition of the work has been 
published from the Kail Nagri Prac^nl Sabha under the 
title, ‘Parmal Raso’ (now out of print). 

The story opens in the Puranic style in the august presence 
of ^kuahgapala, tlic Tomara king. The poet introduces the 
story thus, '‘Listen now to the three dyuiasdcs, their early 
history is being narrated,”®® 

The three dynasties referred to by the poet are mentioned 
in the following order : 

First the Godas, tlicn the Gahirawars, and after them the 
Candcls, bom of the daughter of Hemraj, die family-priest 
of the Galiirawars®*^. 

The main purpose of the poet is to give the history of the 
Can dell as, who came to power by supplanting the 
Gahirawars, A,^ to die Godas, who are mentioned as having 
ruled, prior to die Gahiraw'ars, nothing definite can be said. 
In another place of the text there is a reference to the Gau^as 
associated with Mahismati®®. 

It appears that the Gaudas have been referred to as 
Go^as in the above verse. In fact the Asiatic Society Manus¬ 
cript gives the reading ‘Gau^’ for Go^a. It may be sugges¬ 
ted that the word Goda or Cauda may have been appUed to 
the indigenous tribes inhabiting Mahoba and its neighbour¬ 
hood (Bundclkhand), who later came to be known as the 
Gonds. J,C. Nesfield points out on the basis of the Census 
Report of 1882 that the aboriginal Good of the Central 
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IndU should not be confused with die Gonds of the Gaugetic 
valley, and the name of the former should properly he spelt 

as ‘Gaud’®^. . l j i ♦ 

The reference to the Gahirawars, following the Godas but 

preceding the CandeUas, is curious, though it is to be found 
in all the versions of local traditions. A number of antiquated 
embankments, dry beds of lakes and tanks are ascribed to the 
Gahirawar rulers by local people, V. Smith recognised ^eir 
antiquity and placed them in the prc-Caiidel pcnod«. If the 
Galiirawars are to be regarded as identical with the Ganar- 
wars (Gahadavalas), it is difficult to find a place for tlicm 
prior to the rise of the Candcllas. The official records of the 
Gahadavalas mendon their first ruler, Yaso^graha, as 
appearing after the end of the families of the Sun and the 
^loon®^ i.e„ the Guijara-Pradharas and the Kalacuns 
respectively. Thus the Gahadavalas came to power not earlier 
than the first quarter of tlic 11 th century A,D, In these records 
there is no information about the Gahadavalas nding in 
Mahoba or anywhere else earlier than the Qth century A.D., 
when the rise of the CandeUas took place. 

Smith in this connection refers to a Gorakhpur tiadidon, 
mentioned in Martin’s Eastern India H (quoted in Beames’ 
EUiot 1, p. 124) that the Gaharwars arc descendant of the 
famous Raja Nala, and they came to K^l From Nalapura 
(mod. Narwar, near Gwalior)-*. He sumuscs that while 
migrating southwards during the period of political instability 
following the decline of the empire of Harsavardhana, some 
of them branched off from tlic main stream to settle at 
Malioba. While YaSovigraha, who aeems to have been a 
commoners^ bringing distinction to his family, founded the 
well-known Gahadavala dynasty of Benares and Kanauj, 
these Gahirawars (Gahadavalas), who arc supposed to have 

"Tbricf Vtai of ib= outt syBcm N. W, Pmv^ 4wd Ou^ t^hcr wL.h an 
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settled at Mahoba, may have owned a principality there and 
ruled before the rise of the Candcls of the Mahoba Khand, ^ 

There are a few verses regarding the Gahirawar dynasty in 
the Mahoba Khaiid, which give us a genealogical account of 
the Gahirawars, described as connected with Kail. Karam- 
cand, the first ruler of the line, was a very upright 
administrator, under whom every subject was happy and 
contented. His sou, Ranasimha, was as beautiful as Cupid, 
and his son Naranath, w as a valiant soldier. He was succeeded 
by his son, Jayasimha, and after him came Jagannatlia Raya, 
who cont|uercd the fort of Ratnadurga. His sou was 
Narasiihha, who seized Mahismati and defeated the Gaudas> 
Next came his son, Indrajil, to whom the goddess \indhya- 
devi appeared in person. (P. R., Book. I., V. 84'87]. 

The dynasdc history, as described above, can haidly be 
regarded a.s authentic. None of the names occurring in the list 
of Gahiraw'ar kings is to be found in the records ol the 
Gahadavalas. Then, again, the description of the Gahirawaui 
as belonging to Benares*®, can hardly be accepted. For the 
Gahadavalas of Benares can by no means be carried back to 
a period earlier than the 1 Ith century A.D., on the basis of 
the historical materials at our disposal. But if Lite Goraklipor 
tradition, mentioned earlier, lias any value, it may, as ^eady 
suggested, indicate an earlier settlement of the Gabirawats 
al Mahoba. That the Gahirawais mentioned by’ die author, 
were, in his opinion, the same as die GShadavalas, is apparent 
from the reference to the region. The connection with 
the Galiadav^as b not dirccUy shown in die verses quoted 
above, but most probably the author means the Gahadavalas 
W'hen he refers to Kasi m die manner he lias done so in the 
verse. The memory of the Gahadavalas, it appears, had not 
entirely faded away from the minds of the people for whom 
the Malioba Khaqd was meant. It is not unlikely that while 
referring to the Gahirawars, who were known only from 
ballads and songs current in Mahoba, the poet, struck by 
the similarity of the two names—'Gahirawars and Gaiiarwars 


2 
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(Gahadavalas), introduced a link between the two by 
connecting the former with Kail, and thus raised the status of 
the Gahiraw^, the local rulers of Mahoba, m the estimation 
of ilic people, 

Now the poet takes up the third dynasty, die Candels, 
stated to have been given birth to by Hemavati, the daughter 
of the priest of the Gahirawar rulers. 

The story, about the origin of the Claiidclla dynasty, as 
preserved in tlie Mahoba Khand®*, finds little corroboration 
from the epigraphic records of the time of the Candella rule. 
Tlie only point of agreement between these traditions and the 
inscriptional documents is the theory of the descent from the 
Moon-God. But the inscriptions trace the lineage in tlic 
conventional way, as has already been mentioned, cither 
directly from tlie Moon, or from Atri, the progenitor of iJie 
lunar race of K^triyas. Tliis c\'idence from their own records, 
coupled w'ith the inclusion of the Candellas in the list of 36 
Rajput families ofnoble rankby C^d Bardai®**, have led C,V. 
Vaidya to regard the Candellas as of high birth and of Aryan 
origin®^ 

But Smith and a few other scholars reject the theory 
attributing a high pedigree Jo the GandeUas, According to 
them, die attempt of the Candellas to trace their ancestry 
from Caiidra is only for the purpose of hiding the real origin, 
which was probably from such aboriginal tribes as die Bhars 
and die Gonds®®. 

In analysing the story of the Mahoba Khand, however, it 
appears, that although the origin of the family is connected 
with die Moon-God, the irregular nature of die associadon 
did constantly trouble the poet as well as his listeners. Tills is 
evident from the details given in the story as well as the 
enquiry made by the Tomai'a king, before whom the story was 
narrated. The King asks, “How is it that a Ksatriya caste was 


■ S« AppaidLi. ^A*. 

ai Pf. (Cfttid)r Pakila Sami^ p,. 54, 

“ Hhio^ of V<il. ]]., pp. 13(^33. 

« ^ XXXVIU P. 137; £ i/. I, p. 379. 
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bom of a Brahiaan®® ? A direct answer to this question is 
evaded by llie poet, who only gives the story by way of an 
explanadott. The story, as narrated, reveals the foUow-ing 
irregularities regarding the origin of Candravarman and his 
dynasty: 

(t) The origin of a Ksatriya djTiasty from a Brahmin 
woman, 

(«) Her widowhood, when the intercourse takes place, 
which is prohibited in the Sastras, and, 

(itt) The character of the union requiring Candravarman 
to be treated as of impure birth. 

We may ncEt anal^'se the incredible features included in 
the story, 

(i) Apart from tlie connection with the Moon-God, other 

divine or semi-divine peisonaliiies arc associated with 
Gandravarmaii in different periods of his career, viz,, (a) 
Brhaspati writing his horoscope, (A) Celestial women 
performing auspicious rites at the lime of his birth, marriage, 
consecration, etc., (c) Brhaspati, Kubera and Candra 
teaching him polity, , 

(ii) The exhibition of a rather unusuaj. feat of strength and 
courage in killing a tiger and a lion merely with stones and 
missiles. Reference may in this connection be made to similar 
incidents in the lives of Sher Shah^ and Babar. 

(in) Tlie gift of a touchstone by the Moon-God and 
procurement of immeasurable wealth, thereby making it 
possible for Candravaraman to organise a strong four-fold 
army and occupy Kalifijar and other adjacent tracts by 
defeating their rulers®^. 

(id) Building temples and constructing lakes and gardens by 
die divine architect, VHvakarman, at Khajuraho in course 
of only four hours. 

Instances of Brail mins becoming Ksatriyas (i.c., Brahma- 
“ C. H. L IV., Chap, III., p* 

“ The imliujy cxpbi ti ftscifibed lo ihU piincc ogier wiih ihe Gicl* known from 

aulhenlic: Acccutiiiig ta Khajufklifi [fucrlptiiH:) pT lOI 1 Y's^rvartnon 

occupied KAla/^jv. £, i* I.| pp- 137-20.^ V. 3i. 
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Ksatriyas)®* on assumption of royal power were not un¬ 
known, The case of the Caudellas was evidently not similar 
to them. Otlicrwise the poet would not have experienced so 
much difficulty in giving a direct answer to the question of the 
Tomara king. 

Where the origin of a dynasty is not pure from tlie orthodox 
point of view, but still has to be glorihed, stories are 
manufactured in which some irregular features can be 
detected from which alone in the absence of any other 
internal evidence, an impure origin can be inferred. For 
example, Naraka, the progenitor of the earliest of the 
Kamarupa kings, is stated to have been bom of the Earth 
Goddess as a result of an intercourse with Vi^nu in His Boar 
incarnation. But it was an irregular intercourse as the Earth 
Goddess was ‘unclean* at the tirac®^. 

On the whole, the Mahoba Khaijtji, though unacceptable, 
gives an idea as how legends were connected and mythical 
elements introduced to explain the origin and early history 
of a ruling dynasty, when real facts about it have already 
been forgotten. It capnot be treated as totally useless in 
so far as it agrees with the materials found from inscriptions 
and other sources, showing the continuity of a tradition that 
was not completely lost, even after some centuries. 

The Candellas became a considerable power and made 
useful contribution to the greatness of Mahoba. The existence 
of songs and ballads about them which the author of the 
Mahoba Khand must have utilised show that they were 
remembered for many centuries, Even in their own time the 
Candellas had been given a lunar origin. The aryanisation of 
an indigenous tribe must have been completed when they' 
began to rule. 


■* Priaaiti^ L. 5. f. B. (HI) p. 46; Gfonf, L, 36L {HI) 111. 

Kdhka Ed* by TwkmsiUlfl, Cbap^ 3Q£XVIp 0. 






APFEJi^DIX A 


TJie Story of Candravarman in the Mahoba Khand. 

(Book I) 

Hemraj, a man of amiable dbpositlon, was a priest to 
King fndrajit Gahirawar, as TnrT% evidently refers to 
the last named king of the GahIrawS.r family. The priest was 
blessed with the birth of a daughter, whom he named 
Hemavati. She was not only as beautiful as a picture but her 
manners also were charming. 

fhrrrifTT Ntt i 

^ ^ nm i( cc 

^ pyqffr* I 

But unfortunately when she was only sixteen years old, she 
became a widow by the curse of Lord Iiidra i 

^ ?rRrf I.i 

Then w^e are introduced to the quper anecdote of the union 
of the Moon-God and the beautiful woman, Hemavati 

i). It was a sultry summer night. Hemavad felt 
very uneasy and went out to have a bath. rRifr 5Hnrc*r i 

UHIH i) While she was taking her bath, the 

Moon-God, the friend of Kumuda flowers, appeared on the 
sky. (thR nRFT ^ I €. 9 ) Seeing this 

exquisitely beautiful lady in that position, the Moon-God felt 
exceedingly delighted. He came down on the earth near her 
and embraced her passionately. (1^1^ ^T5rTf%f^ 1 

^ ^ ^ The incident is described in 

further detaib in verses 91-94, Tlie God sported witli 
Hemavati for the whole night, but the latter was not aw are of 
his identity. (^rPtTR inl^ 1 ^ {^iit 1 ) 


^ VELiisnt in fki- K. (Ml.) ^*3 
‘ Variant in M-(M*.) g*TR7ft 
»F,fl.,pp.9.lO. 
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Now when lie was preparing to return to the skies, his own 
region, Hemavati ran after him and caught hold of him by his 
hands. Further she threatened to curse him for having spoilt 
her life. 

fig ^ fiPT ^ I 

»fr% ^ifr ^ >T>TT**t 11 

At this the Moon-God turned round and said,—^“You need 
not curse me, rather be happy to note that your son will be a 
King, He will be a sdgoroua rtder enjoying the whole world, 
and from him will spring a thousand branches’*. Now', of 
course, she had to compose herself and in consideration of the 
assurance given by the Moon-God, she gave up the idea of 
cursing him. ( ■uR rn t fUf itm RttiJi) Bui what tormented 
her most was the fear of social degradation that would result 
from this union, as she was a widow. So she prayed to the 
Moon-God,—"How shall my dishonour be effaced ? 
f:5nr^ ^^rf^ f^^rfir) I am a poor widow widiout a lord 
or husband though I may possess a youthful body', 

‘Fear not* replied Candrama, ‘your son will be bom on tlie 
bank of the Karnavail river (modem, the Ken), and he will be 
a valiant hcro.(fKT w?nfr # rfk 5 ^ 5 ^ ^ Then go to 

Khajjurapura (modern Khajuraho or Khajraho), offer gifts 
and perform sacrifices. PsfT ^ 

He will reign in Malioba with extensive possessions acquired 
by defeating other monarchs through the efforts of his four¬ 
fold army. He will possess a philosopher's stone, wluch w'ill 
turn iron into gold. He will build numerous temples and 
excavate lakes and tanks. He will also build a fortress at the 
holy K^injar,* 

But all these promises of glory waiting for the son could not 
remove Hemavati's apprehensions of social stigma in this 
world and future sufferings in the next. So in utter agony she 
cried out, 'You w'ould make my son a king no doubt, but I 
shall be made to suffer in Hell', (nm I trgrjr ftT 

mnrn tn) 


• F, jL p. 10. 
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Then the Moon-God prescribed some expiatory rites for 
Iier. ‘\M\en your son will be of sixteen y^ears of age, he will 
perform a Bhandya Yajna, whereby your sin will be washed 
away’. 

'I'l 5 *t ^ ■51M. nr I 

Hi?J IfW ^ 'TTfIT ^ II t 

'So, Hemavati, you now realise tliat you have nothing 
absolutely to be afraid of; your son, will be a Ksatriya of a 
high order (|i?^ ^ With these words 

the Moon-God disappeared from the scene. 

Then, comes the section describing how the prophecy 
came true. 

'UHH 55 R I 5^ TTir'R'^ 11 

“PifFniT *1^4 ^nr ?fw 11 

After leaving Kasi Hemavati came to Kalinjar and passed 
four months there taking purificatory baths and offering 
sacrifices for the birth of a son. From Kalinjar she WTnt to 
a ^'illage and stayed there at the house of the village headman, 
w'here she gave birth to a son. The new-born child, 
Candravarman by name, was like another moon (t44f4^T 
He W'as bom at dawn on Monday, the I Ith day of the waxing 
moon iu the month of Madhava (Vai^aJdi), when Joyous 
notes were sounded and auspicious ceremonies were 
performed by the women of the celestial abode. 
qr^rfh^rTTff tTT^d'iHNK'PTTTht n 

HITT, “ifif ^t4 III 

Tlie Moon-God appeared again and repeated his prophecy 
but warned her that the dynasty founded by her son would 
continue to rule only aslongasits rulers retained the surname 
‘Varman’. Brhaspatl, the preceptor of the gods, came and 
wrote the horoscope of the child and the 

Moon-God held a festival (mahotsava) tlierc in the presence 
of a large gathering. 

The next incident refers to the time when Candravarman 
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was sixteen years old. He was so powerful and courageous 
that he killed a tiger with a piece of stone only, and a lion, 
twelve cubits long, by means of a missile of the type of a 
short staff. 

inft 'ft?*! w ^*^1 < I 

*tTT iit^% 

51^ ^ firsqm nrfr i 

At the news of this achievement of her son, Hemavati felt 
exceedingly glad and she recited a hymn to the Moon-God, 
and forthwith he appeared. 

qM f'fhi+i ^1% 

The Moon-God kissed his son and called him a ruler among 
men. (frr^T^). He brought with him a touchstone, wluch 
he now places at the disposal of Candravarman. 

^5*1 qrr q 1 1 

TTTq^ nhr f*fr iqtT5*t 1 ^ ii?Yo 

Almost all the prominent gods made their appearance at 
Khajuraho to bless Candravarman on the occasion of his 
consecration. The God of W^ealth came with all his forces 
%qT tTf sTt^ra) and presented them to Candravarman. 
He was also taught polity by the three gods, viz., Kubera 
the Dhanapati, Brhaspati, the preceptor of gods, and the 
Moon-God himself, {ttrHH hut t 

The next verse relates to the marriage of Candravarman 
when we find the Moon-God once again warning him that the 
surname ‘varman’ should never be given up ^ ^). 

Next, there is a description of the achievements of King 
Candravarman rendered possible mainly by his acquisition 
of wealth through the touchstone, presented to him by the 
Moon-God. The occupation of Kalinjar was his first 
achievement, 

stunt firar * 

^ ^ qrdhrr ^ 11 Ut 

After taking Kalinjar he took bath and worsliipped the 
God Ndakaijitha and thereafter on an auspicious day offered 
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gifts worth a hundred crote of gold coins to Bralimim and 
ascetics. Then lie devoted himselT lo the task of extending lus 
possessions. 

T^T 51 ^ ^fTTrn: ■Wj'ra' f^sr? i ? 

He set out on an expedition accompanied by no less than 
thirty thousand soldiers, and in course of only five ‘praharas* 
he occupied two ‘janapadas'. The achievement of the Candel 
b;n| y frightened the Gahirawars, who fled away leaving their 
own dominion of Kaii. wluch also came under the occupation 
of Candravarman, 

^ nrfiT “Hfir i 

SIWr ^ 11?^^ 

Candravarman is also stated to have built a fort at KaUhjar 
The sanctity ofKaUnjar as a holy place is 
Stressed in the following verse: 

A hath at Kalinjar w-iU cam more religious merit than a visit 
to the heavenly region. 

^ (Book IT) 

From Kalinjar the king accompanied by Hk queen came to 
Khajuraho and sat at the feet of his mother^ Hemavau. 

ip ^ ^ ^ HW). The mother described to the 
son the agony that she had to endure when most uncharitable 
references were made to her past life by all sorts of people, 
irfe *nT ^ TI^)< 

So she earnestly requested her son to perform the Bhaiidya 
Yajna as prescribed by the Moon-&od and thus rcUe\ e her 

of this mental torture. 

irfsj jlTT 5*T ’TiTSJ ' ■ * ■ 

^ 

She further directed him to construct 85 temples witii a 
lake and a garden attached to each and to give sufficient 
gifts and offerings to brahmins. 

*rf m 5^ 'TRXi ^ 

Wfr ’Nl 'Tt ^ II 
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Candravarman carried out'ithe directions of his mother 
and performed the sacrifice wth aU the attendant rtl^ ,ain.d 
ceremonies. For the constmction work, however^ he invoked 
the aid of the Divine Builder. Vi^vakarmanj ivho built 85 
temples in course of only four hours. 

^ tnh r “Rift: iix^ 

At the conclusion of the ceremony all sins of Hemavati 
were washed away ^ 'tifes* ^), and 

free fiom all blemishes, she went directly to Heaven. 

After having faithfully performed the sacrifice, Candra- 
vartnan set himself to the task of building up his new' capital 
at Mahob^ 

Ttf^ M'iWl RHft RR i\%^ 

VStJt RfT ^ fTE 3^ I 

t*PI ttferrsfl- RW RT RT RRWRR ll^Sl 










CHAPTElt in 


BEGININGS of cam>ella history : 

FROM NANNUKA TO HARSA 

n,c .artiest prince of the Candella dynasty. “ 

the evidence of the Khajutaho Io»cnP«™- “ 

In the Khiijur^o Inscriptions nos. 2 and 4 

mentioned as ‘orpa’i and ‘mahipati’® respecuvely The 

cecords hoevever do not famish any deM« 

or the circumstances leading to the foondaUon "f 

State. Nannuka has heen extoUed m vague and 

phases, «hich describe him as ‘a touctoonc to 

l( the gold of the regal order’ . 

nikasagravS) and ’one vrho playfully j. j . 

of the women of the quarters with "-e sandal »f Ins farne 
(yaSaScandaita-kridilankrta dik-purandlin-vadanah . ■ 

is said to have forced even the enemy p^ccs to bow 
down their heads before him, and made 
commands on their heads like diadems. 

(no. ID* * describes him as a conqueror “f 

enemies (bahuvairivargajayinah).Verse of[he 

Inscription no. 4‘ refers to him as ' 

use of bows and arrows reminded people of the great Epic 

'■'h; wi^Tucceeded by his son, Vhhpati who hm been 
mentioned as the lord of the country I 
favourite of his subjects 

must have achieved this popularity by granting them freedo 

^ E. /u lu, pw 125p V, 10. 

^ p. l4li V. U, 

■ iiAid^ pp- 131. 

■ dtasw l^n ryShi ^NSni t«isw; 
{Uuuifinulhityxih Arjumuik imantH divi 

* Aid., V. 16. 
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from fear by the display of his valour (prajanam-atanka- 
Sankum-akalahklta-vikramena)^, Besides his military abilities 
in defeating enemies in battle (parajitareh), he possessed 
wisdom and power of speech like his namesake, ‘Vakpaii’ 
(Brliaspati, the preceptor of the Gods). (‘Sri Vakpatir- 
\ akpati-tulya-vacah®'; ‘Vakpatiriva Vakpatih ksidpah’)®. 
In combining in himself wisdom and valour Vakpati is said 
to have excelled the mythical kings, Prthu and Kakutstlm^* *^, 

The traditional accounts, preserved in the folk-ballads and 
stories, do not make any mention of Nannuka. Tlicy unani¬ 
mously refer to one Candravarman as the founder of the 
Gandella dynasty. The Mahoba Khant^ or the Parmal Raso, 
current in the Bundelkhan^ region, gives a fanciful stoty 
about the birth of Candra\'aTman‘’. The military exploits 
ascribctl to the prince in these bardic legends hardly agree, 
as 1 have shown, with the facts known from authentic sources. 
Tlic legendary account lias, therefore, generally been 
rejected by scholars. 

In one of the MSS. of the Mahoba Rliand, however, 
Cunningham noticed Sam 225, mentioned as ihe date of the 
consecration of Candravarman^". Presuming it to be elated 
in the Harsa Era, Cunningham concluded that the founder 
of the Candella State began to rule from c. 831 A.D, The 
date of the Khajuraho Inscription of Va^ovarman, 6th. iu 
descent from Nannuka, the founder of the family, is V.S. 
1011 (A.D. 954). Calculating on the basis of an average of 
20 to 25 years per reign, Cauiiingham placed the founder 
in the beginning of the 9th Cent. A.D. This, he pointed out, 
supported his theory that the date in the NTahoba Khand 
should be assigned to the Harsa Era. 

V, Smith*^^® and H,C. Ray^* accept the view' of Cunningham 
as regards the date of the founder of the Candella dynasty. 


’ aid., V. 17. 

* i&iJ., p. 123., V. 12. 

•lii/., p. 143 ., V. 16 l 
'• iiirf., V, 17. 

“ #f„ dap. 1.; A. S. R. II., pp, 445-t6. 

“ few. 

>'J. .4. S.JJ. (IMl), L., p. 3. 

P. IL jV, L. II.. p. fail f. ji. 4. 
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Sinilh suggests further on the basis of the traditional accounts, 
preserved in the Qanungo families of Mahuba, that Nannuka 
might ha^'C been, the leader who wrested Mahoba from the 
Pratiharas. 

With regard to the status of Naimuka and his successor, 
Vakpali, Smith holds that Uiey are not referred to simply as 
ancestors, but that they must have enjoyed some sort of 
sovereign power, as indicated by the use of such epitlicts as 
hirpa’ and ‘mahipati’ in the Khajuraho inscriptions. 

H. C, Ray controverting diis assumption of Smith, holds 
tliat it was rather unlikely for the early Candellas to establish 
a sovereign state ousting the Parihars (Pratiharas), while 
the latter were at the height of their power. Though suggest¬ 
ing that the name Candravarman might have been the 
‘biruda’ of Nannuka, Dr, Ray tliinks tliat Nannuka was at 
best a feudatory to the Impwnal GuTjara-Pratihajas, probably 
to Nagabhata 11 (815-833 A.D,)l^ But why should it be 
presumed that from the very beginning the Candellas w'ere 
feudatories to the Gurjara-Pratihar^ ? 

A siua^ey of the political condition of Northern India 
during the beginning of the 9th cent. A.D. reveals the utter 
instability that was prcvaling in tiic region due to ilic 
continued struggle for supremacy between the three 
contemporary powers,—'the Gurjara-Pratih^iis, tlie 
Raslrakutas ^d the Palas of BengaP®. During these troublc- 
.some days it might have been possible for a local tribal 
leader in the Bundeikhand region to establish an independent 
ehiefshlp, not necessarily owing allegiance to any suzerain 
pow'er. It need not be supposed that the Candellas during 
this period wrested Mahoba region from the Pariliars, as 
suggested by Smith. In fact, tliere is no [>ositive evidence of 
any direct conflict between early Candellas and llic Gurjara- 
Pratiharas. It may be assumed that Nannuka, the leader 
of a local tribe, found a suitable opportunity in the prevailing 
circumstances to organise it on a nuiitary basis, and that it 


M D, }}. K I., n., pp. GC7-SS, ^ ^ 

« y. D, L., X., pp. 42-43; £J. M A'- /., I., pp. 567-68; iiisfotjt iff Ktnmj, Tripatlu, pp. 

230 - 32 . 
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was under his leadership that the nucleus of the Canddla 
State was founded in the region, which later came to be 
known as jejabhukti or Jejakabhiikti^^. As the Pratiharas 
were preoccupied with deadly struggles against their powerful 
enemies, it may have been possible for tiie Gandellas to lay 
the foundation of their chielship. 

But the picture of the Fratiliara power, as drawn by 
Dr. Ray, seems to be, I am afraid, a little exaggerated. The 
Gurjara-Praiihara power did not rise to its height even by 
the end of Nagabhata II’s reign. Dr. R, C. Majumdar 
thinks that the e\'idence of the Jain text Prabliavaka Carita, 
connecting Kanauj with Nagabhata H, is not reliable^*. Thus 
Kananj rnay not have formed a part of the Gmjara-Pradhara 
dominion even during Nagabhata II’s time, i.e., 833 A,D, He 
was foUow'ed by Ramabhadra (833-36 A.D.) on the PradhSra 
tlu'onc, who again was a weak ruler. Dowm to about the 
middle of the 9th century A.D. the PMas tvere siill a consider¬ 
able power in Northern India. If all these circumstances are 
taken into account Tt does not become necessary to presume 
that the Candellas could not have existed except as a feuda¬ 
tory to llic Pratiharas. 

In V. 13 of the KJiajurahn Inscription of V.S. lOH, 
however, it is stated tliat the Vindhyas became the pleasure- 
mount (Krida-giri) of Vakpati, where he was entertained by 
the Kirata women^*. Dr. H.C. Ray concludes from it that 
‘Vakpati succeeded in extending to some degree the limits 
of his small ancestral principality..*® He has not however 
specified the extent of this increased power. As mentioned 
in the Introduction®* there were lillis connected with the 
Vindhyas in the territory which later came to be known as 
Jej^kafahukti. It is quite probable that some of these ranges 
may have been meant, and comprised in the territory 
originally held by the Candellas. The passage need not 


” tmtTipiam, E /. 1., p. Z21; Itanipiku t^V.S. 1239. A, S. R., XXL, 

^‘S'™ imuriptati vf Ctdi JSoMt 866., E.J., L p. 35, it l 
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necessarily be taken as mdicating any deGiute advance of 
territorial power without concrete details. 

Vakpati had tW'O sons, Jayasakti and Vijaya^ti, botli of 
whom appear lo have been closely associated in the task of 
consolidating their political status. In connection with Vijaya- 
sakti, it may be observed that he is described as ha\ing carried 
on expeditions to the far south to help the cause of an ally. 

Suhrd-upakrti-dakso daksinasam jigfsuh 

punaradhita payodher-bandha vaidhuyamaryah/v. 20“. 

If Jayafakd and Vijayasakti were feudatories to the 
Pratiharas, then to whom should this epithet ‘suhrd’ be 
applied ? It v^ould not be an appropriate epithet for a 
Gutjara-Pratihara king, if he was their overlord. 
Further, nothing is known about any expedition of tlie 
Pratiharas to the extreme south of India, in which they 
may have been helped by the Candellas. R . C. Majumdar” 
thi^s that the Candella Cliief, Vijayaiakti might have helped 
Devapala in the latter’s southern expedition” and earlier, 
Vakpati might have similarly been associated with Devapala 
in his exploits in the \andhya region®*. If this view is accepted 
it will appear that the Candellas tvere free to help other 
povi'crs, such as the Palas, who w'ere the bitter enemies of the 
Pratiharas. If the Ganddlas were really feudatories to the 
Gurjara Pratiharas, as supposed by some scholars, it would 
have been unusual for them to do so. Thus it appears that 
the feudatory .status of the Candellas in relation to the 
Gurjara^Pratilt^as during the early stages of their history, 
is not clearly established. 

Dr. Majumdar suggests tliat the ‘Candellas had helped 

Devapala in his hght against Bhoja (Pi'atibara) and were 

retvarded, after tlic lattcr^s defeat, widi the sovereignty of 

the territory near Khajuraho, perhaps under the suzerainty 

of Devapala’. In the absence of positive exudence, I am afraid, 

it is difficult to accept the view that the early Candella rulers 

were feudatories of the Palas of Bengal. 
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The Candclla ruler, Ya&ovarman, however, was a feudatory 
of the Pratiharas.^ Before him Hari^ Iiad helped the Guija-ra- 
Pi'auhaTas, possibly in a domestic strife.^ There is no defimte 
mdicadem of his status in relation to the Guiiara-Pratiharas, 
When, then, did the Candellas first accept the position of a 
Feudatory to the Pradharas ? 

From about the middle of tlie 9th century a.d., there was a 
progressive w'eakenmg of tite Pal a power® and a lemporary 
cessation of the Rastrakuta attacks. The Candellas in all pro¬ 
bability, may have accepted the suzerainty of the Pradharas 
during this time, as no other power was stronger than the 
Pradharas in Northern India then. By doing so they gained 
for themselves a recognised political status, though it was that 
of a feudatory. Jayasakti's Importance in the family is 
indicated in the statement found in its records that Jeja gave 
liis name to Jejabhukti as Prtliii did to Prthivj. 

Jejakhya^ntha iirpatih sa babhuva Jejabhuktib 
Prthoriva yatali Prthiviyam-asit® 

Further it may also be observed that the later Candella 
rulers generally invoke Jayasakli and liis brotlier, Vijayasakti 
as the early ancestors of the family in the opening verse of 
their records. 

Jayaty ahladay an-vis va m V isvesvara-sirodd hrt ah 
Candratreya narendranam variisascandra iv-ojjalah 
Tatra pravarddhamanc virodhi vljaya bhrajisnu 
Jayasak d-Vij ay aiaklyadi-viravirbhava bh asvare,*® 

The importance appears to have been due to the fact that 
he (Jayasakd), by submitting to the over lordship oF the 
Pratihara.s, the greatest power in Northern India in his time, 
was able to win a recognised status for his family. But this 
must have happened sometime after VijayaSakti's expedition 

t« rvident fmm ihc nJcraiEe m rulitijg over the rarth id the 
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to the south, when he might have been assisting the Palas 
as suggested by Dr. Majumdar. 

Naniiuka founded the nucleus of the Gandella dominion, 
hut he was a tribal chief only. For about fifty years the 
Candellaji profited by llie political disturbances in which 
other powers were seriously involved. Afterwards when the 
superiority of the Pratiharas was firmly established they 
submitted to their overlordship, as there was no other 
alternative. 

Rahila, the son of Vijayasakti, Is mentioned in two of 
the Khajuraho Records. He is, however, only vaguely 
eulogised as a great warrior,—‘never tired at the sacrifice of 
biude’®^ and ‘thinking of whom the enemies enjoy little 
sleep at night’ (nidra daridratam yanti yatii vicintya 
nisi clvisam).“® 

Rahila utidertook works of public interest, viz., excavation 
of tanks and lakes and construction of temples, remnants of 
which are still risible at Ajaygadhand Mahoba. At Ajaygai^i 
a temple bears some stones inscribed with his name,“ and 
an old lake with a fine cruciform granite temple on its bank, 
near Mahoba, is still called ‘Rahilya Sagar’ after his name “ 
The traditional account of the Parmal R^o, ascribes to him 
the construction of the township of *Rasau%“ which is. now 
identifiable with a village of tlic same name in the Pargana 
Radausa, 20 miles north-east of Kalanjar, where A. Cadell 
noticed some old fortifications and a temple of the usual 
Candella ty'pe.®® 

It was during the time of Harsa, who succeeded Rahila, 
that the Candellas appear to have made a steady progress 
tow ards the attainment of a significant status in the political 
history of Northern India. Their position seems to have been 
gready strengthened by matrimonial alliances with other 
contemporary powers. Khajuraho Records eloquently refer to 

“£. I.,p. m, V. 17, 
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the marriage beiwcen Harsa and KanchuJia of the C^hEimana 
dy-nasty [Caliamana kxilodbhavaih) The Benares Grant 
of Laksmi-Karna (Kalacuri) alludes to die marriage of die 
Kalacuri Idng Kokkalla i widi Natta or Nau^khyadevi, 
a princess of the Gandclla liiicagc.^^ As Har^, mentioned 
in the same record, is identical with Candclla Harsa, Natta 
w'as possibly related to him. The Kalacuris appreciate this 
marriage as an ideal one like the cclcsdal unions of §acl 
with Indra, Kamala with Upendra, and Uma witli 
Cundramauli. 

An additional indication of friendly rcladorn bctw'Ccn the 
Kalacuris and the Candellas during tliis time is furnished 
by the same record, which states that Harsa, along ivith dircc 
other rulers including Bhoja IT of the Fratihara dynasty 
and Vallabharaja (i.e, Rastrakuta Knna 11) had been 
granted freedom from fear by the Kalacuri king KokkaQa 
(c. 875-925 A.D,).®® It seems that Kokkalla assured Harsa 
of his intention not to injure the interest of the Candellas, 
and at the same time to secure mdirectly protecdou for dicm 
by allying himself both with the Gurjara Pradliaras and the 
Rastrakutas, who had been bitterly opposed to each other 
for a long period. 

It is, however, wetl-knowTi that the hosdlilies between 
the Fradharas and the Rastraku^s took a serious turn aJier 
915 A.D., when Indra ITI sacked even the Imperial city of 
Mahodaya (KanauJ) But the Giujara Prati haras were 
able to recover substantial portion of their dominions after 
the death of Indra HI. Ksitip^a (Maliipala) in liis attempt 
to Tfbuild the Pratiiiara power, was aided by some of his 
feudatories including the Candellas. The Ghatsu Stone 
Inscription*! refers to an expedition of conquest led by the 


"SonuXMpwh wrCpanpifa KjuichuliSlthyani-alaiotlMdhlll ta\^iiJih.vidhinni.5h» 
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Giihilot prince, Bliatta, against the kings of the south, 
evidently the Rastraku^, at the behest of his overlord, 
generally identified with live Pratihara ruler, Mahipala, 
Tlic Khajuraho Inscription similarly claims for Candella 
Harsa the unique distinction of restoring KsitipSladeva on 
the throne.** It is therefore quite reasonable to believe that 
the Candella king Har^ by his successful intervention in the 
afl'airs of the suzerain power enhanced his status in contem¬ 
porary politics, which, as pointed out by Dr. H, C. Ray, 
*in tlie end proved fatal to it'** {the Imperial Pradharas). 
An almost similar situation developed in the history of Bengal 
in the latter half of the 11th century A.D., when Ramapala 
secured the help and cooperation of his ‘Samanta-cakra 
(feudatory powers) to recover 'Varendri’ (North Bengal) 
from the clutches of his enemy.** 

The allusion to this important political incident in the 
Kliajuraho Record is a dear indication of the growing power 
of the Candellas. It provides tlie missing link to the circums¬ 
tances that led to the rise of tlie Candellas as an independent 
power free from political aubserviejice to the Pradharas, 
Henceforth die Candellas retain only a nominal show of 
allegiance to their overlord, which continued dll the days 
of Ya^ovarman. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE RISE OF THE CANDELLAS : 

YASOVARAIAN 

\ iisovarniazi ^vas practically the first independent ruler 
of the Gandella dynasty, who may be regarded to have laid 
the foundations of the greatness of the fanijly. The CandcJIas, 
as has already been shoivn, became feudatories of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas, But the imperial power had to fight 
tJic Rastrakutas of the Deccan repeatedly. Tliis mvist have 
hcanly told OQ their resources, compelling them to seek the 
aid of their feudatories, the Guhilots and the Canddlas. 
The feudatories felt that their help was of paramount impur- 
lance in maintaming the Prarihara overlord&hjp and would 
naturally seek the earliest opportunity to shake off their 
allegiance. 

The Candellas, by their successful interference in the 
^aiw of Kanauj,* had earned for themselves a distinction 
in North-Indian politics and carried themselves one step 
forward. Such was the position of the Candellas when 
YaSovarman came to the throne, succeeding his father, 
Har?a. The Raspakutas had In the meantime been enfeebled 
by disruptive dynastic quarrels which made it difficult for 
them to play a decisive role in Northern India. The dis¬ 
memberment of two great Imperial dynasties of India almost 
simultaneously in the middle of the 10th century a.d., offers 
a golden opportunity to subsidiary powers to take the best 
advantage of the resulting situation. 

Yaiovarman, the Gandella ruler, did not miss this chance 
of increasing his famil/s power and prestige; he began to 
engage himself in miUtary operations with a view to extending 
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his temtonal possessians, wfulc not refusing formal allegiance 
to the Pratiharas. 

Earfy life ,—Information regarding his early life is however 
scanty*. One inscription fiat's that his mother, Kanchuka 
of the C^amana family, having given birth to a beautiful 
and robust child, became an object of pride for the family. 
As site has been raised to the status of Devaki, the mother of 
Lord Krsna, the conqueror of the demon Madhu®, it may 
be imagined that even in his eai'ly days he achieved certain 
exploits, tliough not specified, which were remarkable For 
his age. As to the date of Yasovarmaii*s accession to the 
Candella throne no precise information is available. The 
Kltajuraho Stone Inscription of V.S, 1011 (953-54 a.d.) 
records the erection of a temple of Vunu under the name of 
Vaikuntha(tiatha) by Yasovarman. But the inscription 
appears to have been engraved after die death of 
YaSovarman, when the throne was occupied by Ids son and 
successor, Dhafiga, who is introduced in V, 44 of the record,^ 
v\ll that can he safely inferred is that Yasovarman ruled 
prior to the date of the record, i.e. 953-54 a.d. 

Occupation of Kala^ar .—The occupation of Kalahjar 
hill (Kalanjaradri) was a significant achievement for 
Yaiovarman, w'hich enhanced the prestige of the family, 
and the Gandcllas came to be recognised as a political power. 
V. 31 of the mscriprion tells us that Yasovarman conquered 

Kalahjar with. ease. (Jagraha kridaya.Kalahjaridriih).* 

This conquest must have happened sometime before 953-54 
A.D, But from whom did Yaiovarman conquer the Kalahjar 
hill ? The records of the Pratiharas reveal that Kalahjara- 
mandaia w'a,s under their possession in 836 a.d,® It is 
however well known that soon after 915 a.d. the Rasnakuta 
onslaught on Northern India dev'eloped into serious propor¬ 
tions, and ‘tlie city of Maliodaya, which is greatly renowmed 
among men by the name Kufasthala* had been completely 

*E. I., p. 12a. V. 34, 
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uprooted by Indra III.* But after the death of Indra III 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas recovered much of their domimoTis 
ivith the help of their feudatories mcludiiig the Candellas. 
As Asiatic Society’s Plate, dated 931 A*D.’j which records 
a grant of land included in the Varanasi vi^ya and other 
lerrilories, testify to the continuing greatness of the family, 
it is generally presumed that die dominions of the Fratiharas 
during this time included Kalahjara-mandala. Consequently 
it has been su^ested that this territory must have been 
conquered from the Pratiharas.’' 

\Vith the revival of Ras’pakuta attacks, as recorded in the 
DeoU and Karhad Plates the recovery of Pradhara power 
was checked, and it hastened the dlsmcmbcrmcni of the 
empire. V. 30 of the Karhad Plates of Kisna III says that, 
—*on bearing of the conquest of ail the strongholds in the 
southern region simply by means of his angry' glance the hope 
about Kalahjara and Citrakuta %'anished from the heart 
of the Guijara’,^ K«na III must have attacked the Giujara 
dominions from tlic south-west and the south-east (before 
the middle of the 10th century A.n-), and succeeded in 
capturing the famous forts of Citrakuta (Chitor), and Kalah- 
jara from the Gurjara Pratiharas. The Jura Inscription® 
of the same king also shows tliat his claim to have captured 
Kalanjara may not be baseless. Most of the v'ictorics of 
Krsna III had been achieved during the lifetime of his 
father, i.e. sometime before 940 A.D, Dr, Ray thinks that, 
'it is not unlikely that Yaiovarman may have captured the 
famous hill-fort not from the Gurjara Pratiharas, as was so 
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long belicveci, but from the Rastrakutas'.^® As Yasovarman 
is thus supposed to have conquered Kalanjara from, the 
Rastraku^, anlf not from the Guijara Pratiharas, it will 
explain whjr even after this conquest he continued to regard 
the Pratihara ruler as his overlord. It must be noted, however, 
that there is no positive evidence showing that the Candellas 
conquered KMaujara from the Rastrakiitas. 

The biscripiions of the Kalacutis and the Candellas tlirow 
ligltt on their mutual relations at diflerent stages of their 
historj'. In the Khajuraho inscription of Candella 
Yasovarman dated V.S. 1011 mention is made of a severe 
defeat inflicted by liim on the Kalacuns. V^erse ot the 
inscription says dial the Cedi king, whose forces were count¬ 
less, was conquered by Yasovarman [sarhkhye-sariikhya-balarfi 
vyajestha gatabhiryas-CediraJam hathat). In another place 
of the same inscription also (verse 23),*® ivhere other expedi¬ 
tions of Yasovarman are mentioned, there is an allusion to 
his victory over tJte Cedis, No doubt the same episode has 
thus been referred to in these different parts of the record. 
It is in verse 23 that we come across the phrase ‘sidat savadya 
Cedih' in connection with the Candella expedition, against 
the Cedis, The intrinsic significance of the term ^sdvadja^f 
which means ‘one liable to condemnation*, as applied to the 
Cedi king, lias not been, explained in the inscription itself. 
But with the help of other contemporary inscriptions, which 
refer to tlie history of the Kalacuris, an attempt may be made 
to explain w hy this epithet has been used in a record of tbe 
victorious Candella ruler, Yawvarman against the defeated 
Cedi king. 

The attitude of the Candellas towards the Kalacuris in 
tlie time of Yasovarman, as shown by the use of this expres¬ 
sion, was strikingly different from what it had been in the 
earlier period. It may be remembered that Ya^ovarman’s 
father, Harsa had been granted freedom from fear by the 
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Kalacuri king Kokka]|a (c. 875-925 a.d.) as recorded Iti the 
BcTiares Grant of Karna,^* 

It implies that the two powers were in tf.sort of friendly 
political alliance, which had most prPbaWy been cemented 
by the marriage ofKokkalla W^h a Candela princesSj, Naua 
or Nattakhyadevi. The KalactiAs »<^uatcd this union with 
the divine couples of Saci and Tnfl|ra, Kamala and Upendra, 
and Uma and Caiidramauli.^* Although there is no r^erence 
to the early relations of the Candellas with the Kaiacuris 
in the records of the former prior to the rime of Yafiovarman, 
it seems highly probable in view of the evidence of Kalacuri 
epigrapiiy, that such relations were not unfriendly. But when 
in a record of YasovaTman’s reign the KaJacuris are spoken 
of with evident contempt, as in the inscription already 
referred to, it definitely means that not only the Candellas 
were now hostile to the latter, but that there were some 
special reasons for their being provoked against the Kalacuris. 

The Candellas were no doubt emboldened to proceed 
against the Kalacuris during die time of YaSovarman, relying 
on their mcreased power due to the effective part they played 
in securing the throne for Ksitipala,^® to dieir matrimonial 
alliance with the Cahamanas^^, and to some concjuests whicJi 
must have already been achieved by the Candellas as the 
Khajuraho inscription mentions. 

The aggressive policy in this new' situation can be well 
understood. But the question is: why did diey use the term 
^ssvadja* while mentioning their enemy, the Kalacuris ? 

The policy of friendship pursued by the Kalacuris, as 
shown in a verse of the Benares Grant, already alluded to, 
aud in another verse in the Bilhari inscription,” w'as subse¬ 
quently changed. They became more and more definitely 
attached to the R^sp-akutas, thus allying themselves with a 
power which had aggressive intentions in the north. 
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There was a series of political marriages between the 
Ra&pakutas and the Kalacuris: 

(i) Krs^ia \1 married the younger sister of Sahkuka 
(Sahkaragana), a daughter of KokkaDa 

(jt) Jagatttihgadeva, son of Krsna II, married Laksmi^* 
and Govlndamba,™ both daughters of Sahkaragana, son of 
Kokkalla. 

((iV) Indra III married Vijamba, grand-daughter of 
Arjuna, another son of Kokkalla.*^ 

It w'ill appear from the above that in every case the bride 
came from the Kalacuri family. This may suggest admission 
of an inferior status by the Kalacuris in their rdadons with 
the Rastrakiitas.^^ This policy of courting favour of the 
Rastrakutas could not have been liked by the North Indian 
powers. It was definitely against their interests, as 
strategically tlie iCalacuri dorninioii might be used as a spring¬ 
board of Ristrakuta attacks against them. They also lowered 
themselves in the estimation of those powers whose interests 
were linked up with the political fortunes of Northern India, 
particularly the Candelias. 

The Rastrakuta invasions of the early lOth century A.D. 
dealt a serv'ere blow to the Gurjara Pratihira power. In some 
of their campaigns the Rastrakutas seem to have received 
actual help from the Kalacuris, who arc mentioned in the 
Amoda Plate,® as having carried on plunderous rmds on a 
number of territories including that of the Gnrjaras. 

The Candelias themselves could not but regard their 
attachment to the Rastrakutas as hostile to their own intetest. 
The establishment of Rasprakuta authority in Kalahjara, 
however temporary it might be, was possibly facilitated by 
this alliance. The subsequent occupation of Kalanjara by 
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Ya^ovarman marked the turning poiut of the fortunes of the 
family. If K^ahjara was conquered from the RastrakQtas 
the Can dell as must have regarded them as tlidr enemy. 
Association widi their enemy on the part of the KaLacuris 
caused irritation to the Candena.s particularly, because 
the KalacuHs, compared with the R^p'akutas, were a weaker 
power, and as such might have appeared as depending on the 
patronage of the Rasfrakutas.®^ In the circumstances it was 
quite natural for the Candellas to have described the 
Kalacuris as 

It is necessary to consider the question of tlic idendficatioTi 
of the Cedi ruler, so impetuously defeated by Yaiovarnian. 
The Iiistory of the Kalaciiri dynasty shows that after 
Mugdliatuhga, son of Kokkalla I, three rulers occupied the 
Cedi throne in quick succession (viz. Bala-Harsa, Yuvaraja 
and Laksmanaraja), and all of them appear to have been 
contemporaries of Yasovarman. It is, therefore, difficult to 
say who among these three was defeated at Yasovarman’s 
hand. .As Bala-Harsa, the eldest son of Mugdhatuhga had a 
verj' short reign, and is not prominently mentioned, it was 
most probably this ruler, whose career was cut short by 
Yasovarman.^ This may also explain the omission of his 
name from some of the records of his successors. The identi¬ 
fication of the Cedi king defeated by Yaiovarman with 
either Laksmanaraja or his predecessor, Yuvaraja T,“ is less 
probable, as on the evidence of the Bilhari Record, definite 
improvement in the position of the Cedi dynasty may have 
taken place during their reigns. 

Eulogies about Talovarman'i exphils ,—With regard to the 
achievements of Yasovarman, we notice that the Caodella 
records, like die Khajuraho Inscriptions of V.S. 1011,®® 
and of V. S. 1059,®* and the Nanyaura Plate *A’ of Dhahga- 
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tleva of V.S. 1055,,® are all eloquent about them. Thus 
V. 26 of tlie Khajuraho Inscription of V>S, 1011 in a conven¬ 
tional manner reads,—“WTien dust rose on the expeditions 
of hk forces the river of Heaven had its current diverted mid¬ 
way by the embankments formed in it; the sun, having its 
lustre covered, was pleasant like a mirror; seeing tlic sky 
covered with clouds the elephants of the Lord of tlic gods 
became delighted and the sw-ans eagerly looked upwards, 
and a thousand eyes of averted enemies became closed” 

As tlic praiasd does not give any specific details there is no 
historical value in it. In another verse Ya^ovarman is stated 
to have surpassed Piiitha (i.e., Arjuna) in military prowess 
(sa surah Parthopi prathitamaliimanah).® It is also said that 
"in battle the impetuous massive arms of that ocean of regal 
splendour (ksatra tcjomburaiehj engaged in conquering the 
earth, did not cease to itch even though the enemies had 
clearly disappeared nobody knew wliither”,® Amongst this 
mass of exaggerated statements we come to find a somewhat 
practical suggestion in verse 23 w'hich reads thus— 

Gail ijla-krid^ atLsis-tuli ta-Klia^balah koiala h 

Ko^l^aih 

Nasyat*Kaimira%1rah ^ithilita-Mithilah kalavan- 

Malavanaih 

Sidat-savadya Cedih Kunitanviumarut-sainjvaro 

Gurjjaraimm 

Taamat-tasyam sa yajne nrpakulatilakah Sri 

YaSovarmarajah® 

(Trans.)"“VVho w'as a sw'ord to (cut down) the Gaudas, as 
if they were mere pleasure-creepers; equalled the forces of 
the Kha,^s (treated the Kha.sas with contempt, according to 
R, C, Majumdar),® and carried off the treasures of the 
KoSalas; before whom perished the Kashmiri warriors; who 
weakened the Mithi1a.s, and as it were a God of Death to tlic 
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Malavas; who brought distress to the shameful Cedis; who 
was to the Kums what a storm is to the trees> and a scorching 
fire to the Guijjaras”, 

This verse elajiiits that \ asovarman undertook a number of 
campaigns over a vast area in Northern India, from die 
Himalayas to Malava and from Kasmir to Bengal.^® There 
must be an element of exaggeration in this account, but the 
consensus of opinion among scliotars is that Ya^ovarman 
must be credited with milltarj- successes in some regions, at 
least Bihar and Bengal, 

Tasovarmait^ s Expedition to Bengal .—It is to be parti¬ 
cularly noted that the military power of the Gau^as in the 
opinion of the pra^astikara was so insignificant that it 
could be subdued as easily as a pleasure-creeper is cut down 
with the help of a sword. If this statement is to be believed, 
die militar>' weakness of the Gauda rulers must have been 
one of the main factors responsible for their defeat. The 
decline of the Pala power at diis stage (prior to 953-54 a.d.)3^ 
is a well-known lact and is borne out by independent data. 

Tlie Khajuraho Inscription, by referring to the Gaudas, 
undoubtedly meant the Palas. The CandcUa invasion took 
place before 954 a.d. This was the time when Rajyapala 
(c. 908-40 A,D.) and after liim Gopiila II (c, 940-60 a.d.) 
occupied the Pala tlirone.^ They were admittedly weak 
rulers and were unable to retrieve the lost fununes of their 
family, whose decline started shortly after Devap^a’s reign. 

■As the history of the Palas show, there were difierent 
successful attempts made by these rulers to recover their 
lost power in liic 10th and I Ith centuric:s. The recuperative 
power of the Palas could not be overlooked by the Candellas, 
who regarded them as their potential enemy. This explains 
the reason why Yalovarman led liis expedidon against 
Gauda, In fact, he was only following a Une of acdon which 
is demanded by the recognition of a danger inherent in a 
political situation which had menacing potcndalides. The 
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Pa]as were the ^prakriyajiiitra' of the Candelias in terms of 
the Arthas^tra of Kautilya.*® 

The reference in the Khajuraho inscription to Yaso%'ar- 
mau^s attack on Gauqla does not imply that any attempt was 
made by him to incorporate the dominion of the defeated 
Gaud a king In his realm. But it may bc assumed that l iis 
expedition made the Pa]a power still weaker and less able 
to resist any attack. The confusion, which the Gauda invasion 
created gave an opportunity to tlie Katnbojas to capture 
north and western Bengal and to found a separate kingdom.^*’ 

The Dinajpur Raj Palace Pillar Inscription*^ refers to 
a Gauda king of Kamboja lineage (Kambojanvayaja- 
Gaudapati), and the Irda Copper Plate Grant*- mentions a 
line of Kamboja Tulers (Kambojavanriatilakah} dominating 
considerable portions of West Bengal. The scholars are 
generally of the opinion that the Kamboja rule began from 
about the middle of the lOtli century a.D. The eslabHsliment 
of the Kamboja power seems to have been preceded by the 
invasion of Gauda by Yasovarman. Thus it appears that 
although the CandcUas did not occupy Gauda, their invasion 
created a situation in which it was possible for another family 
to occupy die territory. 

'Fhe Bangad Grant of Mahipala,*^ who re-occupied Gauda, 
says that those under whose possession tliis territory had 
remained had no real title to it, and were merely usurpers. 
The expression ^mlupia' used in this coimeciion clearly 
shows the complete loss of power of the Palas in this area. 
Tlierc is no indicadon in this passage to show that this los-s 
was the culmination of any serious fight put up by the Paias 
against their enemy. The enemies’ victory seems to have 
been simply a case of usurpation (anadhlkria viiuptaih). 
The Palas with their army greatly impaired (as shown by die 
Khajuraho Record of V. S. 1011), had been so much 
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weakened by ilie CaudcUas, that they had no means of 
efficiently resisting this usurpation. 

Iitvsiioji of J^ithila . — -Xhc other state of the same region 
mentioned In the Khajuraho record is Mithila, which received 
a shake-up at the hands of Candella Ya^ovannan. hlithila 
or North Bihar, therefore, seems to have been outside the 
political jurisdiction of the PaSas at the time of Ya^ovarman s 
InvasiotL It may be remembered that Mahcndrapala of 
the Gujjara-Pratiliara family succeeded in establishing Ms 
control over Bihar and North Bengal during the reign of the 
Pala ruler Narayanapala.*^ Even it is suggested by some 
scholars that the Candras of East Bengal, who trace their 
origin from Rohitagiri (identifiable with Rohtasgarh^^}, 
were origin a! tcsidcnis of North Bihar, but most probably 
they migrated eastwards due to the pressure of tlie army of 
Mahcndrapala.*® Thus it appears that Mithila was the seat 
of a tributary rulerj or, in any case, it enjoyed some amount 
of autonomy or separate political entity. 

The Uddandapiir Image Inscription of the 54th year of 
Narayanap^a testifies to the restoration of authority in 
portions of East Bihar,*' which has led scholars like Dr, Ray to 
presume that Mithila also was then restored to the Paias,*® 
and as such, separate mention of Mithila in the Khajuraho 
record was of no historical value. But it may be pointed 
out that no direct reference to the region north of the Ganges 
is found in any of llic Pala records so far, ft is only during 
the reign period of Mahipala I that we edme to find some 
cridence regarding the recovery of North Bihar by Mm 
(Imadpur Image Inscriptions of die 48tli year of Mahipala) 

It may not therefore be impossible that Mitliila w'as an 
autonomous political unit, the de jure authority of which 
might have rested either with the Pratiha^ras or with the 
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Palaa. If that is accepted, then, of course, it may be suggested 
that CandcUa king, Yaiovarman might have fought this small 
power, practically at the entrance of the Pala dominion. But 
in the absence of more definite data we cannot be sure on the 
point. 

Rilation with the MMavas—ln the south-western region, 
the Kliajuraho record refers to the Malava country. It is 
claimed in the verse that \a^ovarnian was Like the Lord 
of Death to the Malavas (kalavan Malavanum). Tlie claim 
is, however, rejected on the ground of Malwa being still 
under the Guijara rulers of Kanauj.’^" It is well known how¬ 
ever that the Rastrakuta hold over Malwa continued till 
about the first quarter of the 10th century' A.D., when taking 
advantage of some dynastic struggles among the successors of 
Indra III, the Pradharas asserted their supremacy and 
established tlicir control ot'er this region once again. Tlie 
Paramaras, who were practically agents of the Rastrakutas 
in running the administration of Malwa were now driven 
out to Gujarat, The Paramara king, who met this tragic 
fate has been identified with Vairislthha II (c. 918-46 A.D.), 
and it is believed iliat this incident came about to\vards the 
latter part of liis reign. But Dr. D. C. Ganguly while 
admitting Vairislriiha II’s exile in Latamandala, observe 
on the evidence of the Udaipur Prasasd iliat before his 
death Vairisiihha II re-established the Paramara hold in 
M^w'a, presumably with the help of the Raslrakuias,^® 
He w'as succeeded by his son, Styaka II, alias Harsa, wlio, 
it is generally held, was a contemporary of CandeUa 
Va,fovarman. Siyaka II, who came to the tlirone after 949 
A.D., claims to have defeated the Hnna chief to the noith* 
west of MalwS®^ and probably had plans of further expansion 
of his territories. But his progress must have been retarded by 
Can dell a Yaiovarman. As tliere is no direct reference to any 
Open conflict between the two in tlie records of either dynasty, 
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we can possibly take the es:pression used in. the Khajuraho 
record, ^k^avan Malavanam' to denote only the menacing' 
potentiality of the Candellas poised against the Malavas, 
i.c. the Paramaras. The real significance of it was that both 
the former feudatories of the Imperial Pratiharas now 
gatliercd sufficient strength in the absence of the suzerain 
power to provide a check to each other against further 
consolLdadon. 

Itimsion of Kosalii, —^The record also refers to the Koiala 
coimtry, whose treasures were carried away by the CandcUa 
king (kosalah KoSalanam), Scholars liave taken tliis to be 
an expression of poet’s skill in the use of figurative language 
only,^ because, it is held that the Koiala country W'as within 
the limits of the Fratiliara empire. Evidently Uttara-Ko^ala, 
modem Oudb, was meant. But, in fact, during diis period 
die state of Ko^ala naturally indicated the region of the 
upptcr Mah^adl valley, which was known as Daksina 
Kosala, Malia Ko^la or Kusala. The cpigraphic records 
of this region reveal that a line of rulers claiming to belong to 
Pan^uvaiiisa ruled there, Tliey used the title, ‘Kosaladhipati* 
(lord of Kosala}. Palaeographically their records are assigned 
to about the 6th and 7th centuries a,d.®* As most of their 
inscriptions were issued from Sripura (modem Sirpur, Raipur 
Dist.), tliey are commonly designated as Sripura line of 
kings, They are believed to be connected with die 
’Ko^alendra-Somavaihsi* kings of Sambalpur (Orissa)/® 
whose records arc placed between the 10th and 12tb centuries 
A.D. on pa)aeograpliic considerations, 

Tlic Bilhari inscrip don of die Cedi nders eulogised 
Mugdhatuhga, son of Kalacuri Kokkalla as haring 
‘conquered the lines of country by the shore of the eastern 
sea, and wrested Pali from the Lord of Kosala’.*^ 'Pali’ has 
been located by scholars at die village of the same name 
(12 miles to the north*cast of Ratnapur in the Bilaspur Dist.), 
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and Sivagupla of the Orissan branch, has been identified as 
the ‘Kolalendra’ of the liiihari record, defeated by the Cedi 
king, Sivagupta is generally placed round about 950 a.u. 
The Kalacuris gradually ousted the Somavamsi rulers frotn 
their possessions in Chatisgarh and restricted their power in 
western Orissa.^® 

Therefore it is not unlikely lliat in spite of highsoimdiag 
titles and designations that the Somavamsi rulers might have 
been ming in their owti records, they were most probably 
under the influence of the Cedi rulers, if not their feudatories. 
The idea is further strengthened by the adoption of the 
Oajalak^ symbol by tJic Somavadiiis of Orissa on their 
scab and inscriptions, a feature particuiariy associated TAoth 
the Ralacuris. 

A Kalacuri record (Ratnapur Stone inscription of 
Jajalladeva)®® shows that of the 18 sons of ICokkalla, the 
eldest one succeeded to the throne while olheis became 
*mandaladhipatis* or feudatory chiefs, including one 
Kaliiigaraja, the founder of the Tummana branch. Similar 
family tics between the Koialendras and the Kalacuris may 
not he unlikely. But there is no direct ev'idence to pursue the 
point further. 

Remembering the Cedi-Candella hostilities, already 
TcfcrTcd to, it may not be impossible that the political tics 
between llic Somavariisis and the Kalacuris were responsible 
for the irritation, of the Candella ruler, YaiOiVarman, wlio 
might have raided the kingdom of the KoSalas of the south 
during the reign, of Sivagupta (c. 950 a,d.). The expression, 
‘kosalaij KoSalanam’ is abo indicative of a snap raid than 
any pitched battle or a long-drawn war. 

The verse (V. 23) in the Khajuraho record (V.S. 10II) 
also refers to the norihem regions of tlie country. With 
regard to the claim of Yasovarman to have vanquished the 
forces of Kashmir (nasyat Kaimiravirah.), it may at once 
seem absurd and nothing but poetic exaggeration. From tlie 
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practical point of \dcw, as also from the standpoint of sound 
politics, taking out of an expedition to such a far off region 
by a rising power, however virile, is well nigh impossible. 
The histor)' of K^hmir during this period, i.e. the middle 
of 10th century a>d., howev^er, rev'eals a sorry state of affairs. 
Dynastic conflicts and palace intrigues vitiated the political 
atmosphere of Kashmir since the death of Yasaskara of the 
Utpala dynasty in 948 a.d., in the midst of which the child 
king Samgramadeva was murdered by one of tbe ministers, 
named Parv^agupta, w'ho seated h ims elf on the throne in 
949 Such a lime is undoubtedly higldy suitable for an 

enterprising neighbour, who may, in the words of Kautilya, 
be a ‘vijigisu raja’, to deal an dfective blow and cripple it for 
some time at least. But the situation of the CandeUa territory 
and the political condition in northern fndia during the 
period can hardly make us believe in the claim put forward 
in the Khajur^o Record. Rather it is clear from Kalhana's 
Rajatarangini that all its strength and weakness were due to 
internal factors with no extraneous elements having any 
hand in it. 

In the same way we may examine the claim of Yasovarman 
having reduced the Khasa forces to a position of contempt 
(tulita Khasabalah). The term was interpreted by 

Kiclhom as ‘equalled’,®^ but E>r. Majumdar has shown tliat 
the term has also uses in Sanskrit texts to denote ‘treated with 
contempt’,*^ which is more appropriate in the context of the 
complete statement here. The Khasas, it may be mentioned, 
were the masters of the Lohara country on the borders of the 
Kashmir state. It seems that the composer of the record had 
a fair knowledge of the geography of the country, and in 
establishing the claims of his patron he utilised it wisely. 

Invasion of the Kuni couatiy: Clash with the Fratikdras 

Another state wMch Gods menrion in the record is that of 
Kuru, which suffered the storm of the CandeUa invasion 
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(Kum-tamsu marut]. The Kuni country was in the Delhi 
region, and as such, it was defimtely included in the Pratiliara 
dominion. So this claim of Yasovamian is highly doubtful, 
particularly In view of the fact that he used an expression of 
allegiance to the Imperial power at the end of the Khajuralio 
record of V.S. 1011 “ But at the same rime it cannot be 
denied that simply by the occupation of the fortress of 
K.alanjar Va^arman earned a unique status for his family, 
and that together with some military expeditions m spheres 
originally held by the Pratiharas, the CandcUas have already 
grown to be a serious menace to the Imperial power. The 
show' of allegiance in official documents was nothing but a 
mere formality. On the other hand verse 23 clearly stated that 
Yaiovarman became ‘sarhjvaro Gurjaranam’. This was the 
expression of the real feeling between the effete Imperial 
power and an almost liberated feudatory ruler. In the very 
next generation, when Dhanga, the son of Yaiovarm^, was 
on the Candella throne, he claims to have defeated a Kanauj 
prince (nlkhila nrpam ya^i Kanyakubja-narendraih samar a 
bhmi vijityah—Mau Stone Inscription of Madanavarman)®*. 
Therefore it may be quite Ekcly that since the occupation of 
Kalahjar occasional clashes of interest between the Pratiharas 
and the Candellas were not uncxrmmon, and such an incident 
nught have come about in the Kuru country', which has been 
alluded to in the vague expression, ‘Kurutarusu-marut’. 

It is, however, quite clear tliai Yasovarman was a success- ^ 
ful military leader who did not fail to take the best advantage 
of the decay of the Imperial power in North India and truly 
laid the foundation of the Candella state which wielded a 
strong influence in Indian politics from the middle of the 
10th century A.d. 

Extent of the kingdom ,—The Khajuraho Record of 
V,S. 1011, it has already been shown, endows Yaktvamian 
with an unchallenged authority over the tvhole of Northern 
India from Kaslimlr to Bengal, and from the Kuru country 
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to Dak^ii;ia Kosala. But from the analyst of the account, as 
has been attempted in the prev'ious pages^ it appears that 
barring the exaggerated portions of the statement, 
\asovarman may be credited to have gained some successes 
against the Cedis to the south-west of his dominion, and 
against Bengal and Bihar to the cast. But it is C|^uite clear that 
none of these areas were incorporated into his dominion, 
nor even any attempt was made to establish authority over 
the regions concerned. 

The only positive evidence that is available from the 
Khajuraho Inscription is the reference to Ya^ov'arman’s 
conquest of the Kalahjar fort,^ and naturally occupation of 
the adjoining area. The findspoi of the inscription and its 
evidence of the erection of the temple dedicated to 
\ aLkuntha(natha) at Khajuraho undoubtedly indicate inctu- 
sion of the area within the ambit of Ids direct administration. 
Tiuii is to say, Yasovarman was the ruler of Bundelkhan^ 
proper. 

Verse 39 of the IChajiiraho Inscription®® further describes 
how Yaiovarman, alias Laksavarman, hi course of his expedi¬ 
tions turned the \amuna and the Ganga into Ms pleasure- 
lakes (keli-sarasi) and their waters became muddy by the 
bathing of his furious mighty elephants (majy'anmalta 
karlndra pankila-jalam Sri La^avarmabhidliascakrc 
Sal^asamah Kalindatanayarii Jahnohsutam ca kramM). 

^ This verse indicates that Yasovarman was able to establish 
Ms authority over the Ganges-Jumna vaBey, i.c. the area 
roundabout Allahabad. In eonsidcration of the pro.xiinity 
of the area to the Candella territory, and in view of the 
possibiHty of clashes with the Imperial Pratihara power, 
who must have been holding the region till at least 931 a d! 
(the date of the .Asiatic Society’s Plate, donating lands in 
the Varanasi visaya),®’ the occupation of this area by 
Yasovarman does not seem impossible. Rather the reference 
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to liis son Dhanga’s votuntaiy death at the conSuence of the 
Ganges and tlie Jutona, near Allahabad, as recorded in the 
Khajuraho inscription of V,S, 1059^*^ makes it all the more 
probable. 

The Dudahi Inscription,^* found in a rillage in the southern 
portion of the LaUtpur district, records the existence of a 
prince named Dcvalabdbi, claiming to be a grandson of 
Ya^varman through Krsnapa and Asar\'a (Maharaja- 
dliiraja Sri Yasovanna-naptr Sri Krsnapasuta matri Sri 
Asarv'a-udarodbhava Candellanvaya Sri Devalabdhiyam]. 
Evidently this Krsnapa was another son of Yasovarman 
who did not succeed to the throne. Hr. N. P. Chakravarti 
identifies lum with Nfrpa Kanhapa of the Jhansi fragmentary 
inscription.™ From the findspot of the inscriptioas it appears 
that Krsnapa (Kanltapa) must have been placed by 
Yaiovarman on the Malava-Candella frontier, like the 
Warden of the Marches. Thus it becomes clear that to ilie 
south-west the Candclla territory touched the borders of the 
Malavadesa, or the kingdom of the Malava people, to w hom 
the Candellas were like the “Lord of Death' (kalavan 
Malavanam). 

/fiV/amiZy.—The Khajuraho Inscription no. 4 of V.S. 
1059 introduces us to the queen of Yasovarman, named 
Puppa^^. 

It is stated in the verse that Puppadevi hailed from a reputed 
family (the name of the family is however not mentioned 
therein) and that she was as pious as the holy Narmada. 
In die following verse (V. 41) she has been equalled to Sad, 
tlie wife of Indra, the lord of the gods (s3 devi naradevad 
devadhipateh Saciva saccaritam), and it may be presumed 
that their domestic life was quite happy and peaceful, 
Puppadevi was the mother of the renowned son Dhahgade\^a, 
who succeeded Yasovarman on the Candella throne. 
Krsnapa was most probably another son of YaSovarman, 
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as mejitioucd in the Dudahi inscriptions. But nothing else 
is Jtnown about him. The Maser Stone Inscription records 
that Naraskhha of the Sulki family defeated and killed a 
Kalacuri King at the command of Kisnaraja/= who has 
been identified by some scholars with Krsnapa of the Dudahi 
Inscriptions.'® Tlic proposed identification is not inherently 
improbable but it must be noted that the two names arc not 
fully identical, and that the subservience of the Guilds to the 
Gandellas is not indicated by any independent evidence. 

Estimate,-~T\ie career of Canddla Yasovarman, it will 
thus appear, was marked with significant political develop¬ 
ments. From the position of a petty subordinate ruler of 
Central India under the Pratiharas, Yasovarman not only 
liberated himself and laid the foundations of i bp independent 
Candella kingdom, but by his forceful and vigorous military 
measures, he made his influence acutely felt by the Imperial 
power as well as other contemporary^ powers of the north and 
central India in the second quarter of the 10th century a.d. 
Naturally with the weakening of the Pratih^as, the Candellas 
under \ asovarman came to play more and more important 
roles in the politics of North India. Tliis by iiiiclf is no mean 
achiev'cment for any sovereign. 

YaSovarman was not only a military genius, as is proved 
by this successes in the political field, but he must have also 
taken adequate measures for the wd]-govemance of his 
realm, without which he could hardly have found it possible 
to undertake these military expeditions. Materials are how- 
e\’er scanty for a detailed study of the measures adopted by 
him, but from whatever material that is available for Ins 
reign it may not be ivrong to bdieve that he introduced in 
his own kingdom the system of administrative bureaucracy 
tliat was current generally in Nonh India during this period. 

His records do not mention the name of any of his ministers 
hut wc find reference to one of the important functionaries 
of the state, viz., the writer of legal documents (karanika) 
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Jaddha the Gaada, who was well versed m Sanskrit 
language.’* The name of the court-poet, who composed the 
lengthy KhajurSho Record, is Poet htadhava, son of Dedda 
the grammarian.^^ 

As for other public works undertaken by Yaiovarman the 
KJiajuraho Inscription no. i refers to the construction of a 
big tank (tadagSrnavaih).’® Another inscription (no. 2} 
from the same place records the erection of a magnificent 
temple dedicated to Visnu. 'The golden pinnacles of the 
temple illuminated llie sky and became, it is said, the object 
of attraction for even the inhabitants of the heaven.” This 
temple has been identified by Cunningham with the Vaisnava 
temple at Khajuraho, also known as the Caturbhuja temple. 
The image that was installed in the temple was also a ver>* 
valuable one. It was, as stated in the record, ‘obtained by 
the Lord of Bhotanatha (Tibet) from Kailaia, and from him, 
Salii, the king of the Kiras (near Kashmir) received it as a 
token of friendship, and from him afterwards Herambapala 
obtained it for a force of elephants and horses, and 
Ya^varman himself rccieved it front Hayapaii Dcvapala, 
the son of Herambapala’.’® The text of the inscripiion how¬ 
ever reveals that king Yasovarman was above petty jealoustes 
of sectarian worshippers and even while founding a temple 
for VisTju showed respects to Siva and his consort as well as 
to Sa^itf, the Sun God.’® 
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THE GROWTH OF THE CANDELLA POWER : 

DHANGA 

Vasovannan was succeeded on the CandcUa throne by his 
son, Dhahga, sometime before V.S. lOI I (953-54 a.d.), as is 
evident from the fact that the Khajuraho Inscription no. 2, 
which had been composed during the lifetime of Yaiovarman 
was set up after his death, when Dhahga was on the throne.^ 
Presumably Dhahga Iiad an undisputed succession. Dudahi 
Inscriptions, as it has already been mentioned bcibre, refer 
to another son of Yafovarman, named Kts^pa, whose soil, 
De\'alabdhi,^ was most probably guarding the Malava 
frontier during Dhanga's time. It may not be unreasonable 
to presume that this important function was most probably 
entrusted in the first instance to Krsnapa, the father of 
De\'alabdhi by aiovarman, who it may be remembered, 
claimed to be as fierce as the ‘l^ord of death to the Malavas’.* 
Evidently Krsnapa does not appear to liavc contested the 
claim of his brother, Dhahga to the tlirone. 

Yaiovarman, wc have seen, laid the foundations of the 
greatness of the family, and Ohanga, it must be admitted, 
ably and steadfastly followed the footsteps of his father, 
and by his own achievements established the claim of the 
Candellas to be ranked among the leading contemporary 
powers of Northern India. 

It was during the reign of Dhahga that we meet with for 
the first time a definite demarcation of the limits of the 
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Candf^lU kingdom, as indicated in the Khajuraho inscription 
or V.S. lOi 1, V, 45 of w'hicK reads as follows: 

A-Kalafijarath a-ca Malavanadi-tirastHte Bhas^'atah 
Kalindi-saritas-tatadita itopya CedidesavadJieh/ 

A- tasm ad api \ds may aika-ni layad-Gopabhs dhanagirery ah 
ksHimayatorjjita-bhuja-vyapara Ulaijitam/.* 

(Trans.). — He playfully acquired by the action, of his long 
and strong arms, as far as KAlanjara, and as far as Bhas\'at 
situated on the banks of the river of llalava, from here also 
to the batik of the river Katindi, and from here also to the 
frontiers of the Cedi country, and even as far as that mountain 
called, Gopa. 

Thus it appe<ars from the verse that the Candella kingdom 
during the reign of Dhihga included tv>'o strategic fortresses 
of Northern India, viz,, KManjara and Gwalior. Tlte territory 
thus brought under the control of Dliahga took the shape of 
almost a triangle wth Gwalior fort forming the vertical 
point and an irregular line drawn from Bhasvat, identified 
ss-ith Bhaillasvamin (modem Bhilsa) on the Bertva river or 
Malavanadi, to the confluence of the Ganges and tlic Jumna 
(Kalindi), forming the base of the triangle. This, when 
compared to tlie area held directly by YaSovarman, reveals 
the achie’^^ements of Dhanga. 

Conquest of Gwalm: RtMkn with the Kacchapaghatas^ 

Just as the occupation of Kalanjar fort by Yaiovarman 
earned for the CandeUas a distinctive status among the 
contemporary powers, so the conquest of Gwalior fort (23“ N. 
Lat. and 78“E. Long.) situated on the principal route to 
reach the Central Indian ^’allcy, in the reign of Dliariga, was 
his principal achievement. This, in fact, enabled Dhanga to 
declare liimself as an independent ruler, as in none of the 
subsequent records do we find any indication of acknowledg¬ 
ment of Pratihara overlordship by the CandcUa rulers. 

llie S5s Balm Temple Inscription of Mahipaladeva of 
V. S. 1150® rev'cals the existence of a Kacchapaghata family 
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in po^ession of the Gwalior fort and its emirona in the 10th 
and llth centuries a. D. Vajradanian, the second m descent 
from the founder of the family, has been credited with the 
capture and occupation of the ‘Gopadridurga’ from the 
'GadhmagarSdhisa’,^ who has generally been identified 
with a ruler of die Imperial Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of 
Kanauj. The record, howrt'cr, does not mention the name of 
the Gurjara Fratihara ruler, who is tlius claimed to have 
been defeated. The evidence of a Jain fragmentary image 
inscription at Suhaniya, dated Satnvat 1034 (977 a. d.)’ 
mentions ‘Sri Vajradama’ who has been identified with 
Vajradamaii of the Sas fiahu record. Tlius the conquest of 
Gwalior must have been accomplished earlier than 977 a. D, 
The question naiuraUy arises, who was the ‘Gadliinagara- 
dliLsa^, referred to in die inscription ? 

The records of the Gurjara Pratiharas would undoubtedly 
show that the G>valiar region including the strategic fort 
was in tlie possession of the Imperial ndeis tiU at least 942-43 
A, D., as evidenced by the Raidietra Stone tuscriphon of 
Vinayakapaia, dated V, S, 999-1000.® In the circumstances 
it may be held that lltc Guijara Pratiharas must have lost 
the fort of Gwalior to the Kacchapaghatas sometime between 
9T1 and 977 a. o. Contemporar)' history shows that great 
confusion prevailed amongst the Gurjara Pratiharas due to 
intemai dissensions and fresh RasU'akuta attacks,^ It was 
during this period of turmoil that the fortress of Gwalior 
slipped out of their hands. 

But, as indicated in verse 45 of the Khajtiraho Inscription 
of V.S. 1011, the conquest of the Gwalior fort by Dhanga 
cannot also be doubled. Moreover Dlianga claims to have 
inflicted a crashing defeat on a Kanauj prince,It is not 
impossible tliat this defeat of the Gurjara PratihSra Cliicf 
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resulted in the further expansion of the Candella territory 
including the Gopadridurga. like die Sas Bahu Record, the 
Mau Inscription also does not furnish the name of the 
‘Kanyakubja-nareadra’, who was defeated by Dhahga. 

We have thus the evidence of the conquest of Gwalior by 
the Kacchapaghata Vajradaman, and again by the Candella 
Dhanga. This has given rise to a complicated issue. Dr. H. C. 
Ray FUggests^^ that the Kacchapaghatas were at first feuda¬ 
tories to the Imperial Guijara PratihSras dll they gained 
mastery of the Gwalior Fort by defeating the ruler of Kanauj, 
whom he identifies with VijayapSla (960 A. The 

sovereignty that they thus acquired, according to the same 
scholar, was short-lived, aa they had very soon to yield to the 
rising power of the Candellas and acknowledge their hegemony. 

But, as we have already shown, *the mountain called 
Gopagiri’ came to be included within the Candella State as 
early as 954 A. D. If the Candellas conquered it before 
954 A. D., how could Vajradaman conquer it from the 
Pratiharas ? There is no evidence to show that the 
Candellas lost the Gwalior Fort to the Guijara-Pratiharas 
between 954 and 977 A. D., so that it might have been 
pcssible for Vajradaman to conquer it again from the latter. 
Hence it must be concluded that the Candella episode and 
the Kacchapaghata episode connected with the conquest of 
Gopadri are not separate stories, but that they refer to a 
single event in which the Candellas and the Kacchapaghatas 
were closely associated together. In short, the Fort was 
occupied by V^radaman for the Candellas. 

The Sas Bahu Temple Inscription is dated in V. S. 1150 
(A. D. 1093) during the dme of Mahipala, eighth in decent 
Irom l>aksmana, the founder of the fam i l y. Counting back¬ 
wards for six generations, from Mahipala to Vajrad&man, 
taking 25 years as an average, we arrive at 940 A.D. for 
Vajradaman. One of the members, Padmapala, is mentioned 
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to have died young’In view of the possible uncertain element 
in tins calculation, wc may hold that Vajradaman’s career 
began in about 950 A.D., and ended in about 980 A.D.’*. 

Now with regard to the theory that the Kacchapagbatas 
were feudatories to the Gurjara Pratiharas, it may be 
obscr\'cd that there is no history of any contact between 
the Gurjara Pratiharas and the Kacchapaghatas earlier than 
the incident resulting in the loss of Gopadri. Hence it will 
not he safe to conclude that they were originally feudatories 
to the Gurjara Pratiharas. In fact, there is notliir^ on record 
to show that they ruled over any territory' before their 
conquest of Gw^ior. 

Regarding the position and status of the Kacchapaghatas 
subsequent to their occupation of the Gwalior Fort, it is 
generally assumed that they were under die Candella 
hegemony’®- I'he occupation of the Fort, w'hich was achieved 
for the CandcUas, must have laid the foundation of their 
vassalage- 

Extent of ike kingdom .—^In describing the boundaries of the 
kingdom under Dhahga, we find it to have extended up to the 
Cedi country (Cedidesavadheh) on one side, and Bhail- 
lasvamin or hhilsa on the other, beyond w'hich was die 
Malavadesa. Therefore in that region Dhaiiga could hardly 
improve upon the achievements of his father, Yaiovarnian. 
But there can be no doubt about the fact that he maintained 
a firm grip over the prevailing political situatioii of the time. 
Further the bitterness of feeling of the Candellas against the 
Malavas as well as the Cedis due to the subseiviencc of both 
die latter powers to the Rastrakutas, had by this time been 

re^'ersed’". This must have resulted in the abatement of 
tension between them to some extent, 

To the east, Dhahga retained his hold on the Ganges- 
Jumna doab, upto the confluence of the two rivers, where he 
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ended his life voluntarily by forsaking his mortal coil at the 
sacred waters of the ‘Sahgam', That Benares was included in 
Dhanga's dominions is indicated by the Nanyaura Plate of 
V, S. 1055 (A. D. 998) which was issued by Pb. M. P. 
Kalahjaradhipati Dhangadeva &om K^Lka, recording the 
grant of a ’%'illagc to an immigrant Bralimapa Bhatta Yaki- 
dhara, on the anspidous occasion of a lunar eclipse^’-, 

Dhahga, like his father, undertook expeditions over an 
wide range in diderent parts of India beyond the limits of the 
territory actually held by the Candellas. His achievements 
in this respect are mentioned in verses 45 and 46 of the 
Khajuraho Inscription of V. S. 1059^, 

These verses refer to Dhanga’s possible invasions on some 
portions of die Peninsular India, beyond the Vindhyas, as 
well as on some of the states of Eastern India, viz*, Kosala, 
Kratha, KuntaEa, Siihhala, Andhra, Ahga and Radha. In 
this case too, like that of his predecessor in verse 23 of the 
Khajur^o inscriptiou of V. S. 1011, there are some obvious 
exaggerations. But, id spite of that it Is generally admitted that 
Dhanga's mihtary potentiality helped him to rise to an 
important position in the history of Northern India. 

Dhanga’s^ Invasion of BengaL—W'c have already referred 
to Yaiovarman’s successful mlEitary operations in Bengaf 
towards the middle of the lOth century A. D., resulting in the 
cripplmg of the P^a pow'cr and the abrupt rise of the 
Kambojas in North Bengal. Some scholars think that they 
were the Kamboja-Paias, and not Kambojas, and that there 
was a division of the Pala dominion. 

The attention of the Candellas towards Bengal aBairs was 
however, not withdrawn after dial incident. When the 
Kamboja-Palas consolidated their position and began to 
assume Imperial ddcs like “Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka 
and Maharajadliiraja”!", the Gandellas most probably 
thought it necessary to be alert, so that the new power may 
not grow up to be a source of danger to them in future. 
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This policy is presumed to have culminated in Dhanga lead- 
' ing an expedition against West Bengal (Radha) as implied 

I in V. 46 of the Khajuraho Inscription of V. S, 1059, 

carresponding to 1002 A, D. 

The expeditioii indicated in the \'erse against Radha tooh 
place before 1000 A. D-, i. e., sometime between 954 and 
I 1002 A. D. The Kambojas were ruling in West Bengal 

I! (Varddhamanabhukti, Dapdabhuku mandala-lrda Grant)®* 

1 during this time. Hence if the Candellas actually invaded 

Radha under Dhahga, they must have come into contact 
^ with the Kambojas. It is noteworthy however that this 

inscription docs not refer to Gauda, The Kambojas, on the 
other hand, actually ruled in Gauda, a$ the Dinajpur Inscrip¬ 
tion®* read with the Bangad Grant of hlahipala I®®, would 
definitely show. But the Candellas might have contented 
i themselves merely with an invasion on Radha, which must 

I have been an important centre of their power, 

j Dhanga, like his predecessor Yaiovarman, did not take 

l| any step to annex Radha to his dominion. The object of such 

invasions seems to have been merely to w'caken the ruling 
I fwwcr, so that no attempt could be made by it to extend 

jf itself beyond certain limits. With the weakening of the 

' Kambojas as a result ofDhauga’s invasion, tlie Palas found 

j an opportunity to reassert themselves and rc-conquer their 

I lost territory, as indicated in the Bangad Inscription. When 

Rajendra Cola’s army im'^aded Bengal in about 1023 A,D,, 
Uttara-Ra^ha appears to have been included under 
Mahipala’s dominion. It is quite likely that this part of ^\'^est 
Bengal came into the possession of Mahip^a after the 
I Candella raid on West Bengal by Dhahga. Another part of 

^ W’est Bengal, Daksina-Radha (Soutli-westem part of Bengal, 

' between the Ajay and Damodar rivers), according to the 

Tirumalai Inscription®, was at this time under the rule of 
a l^ura king, RaiLa^'ura, and Dandabhukti (Tan^abidti of 
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the Tjrumalai Record)—^modern Danton in Midnapur 
District, vfas held by one DharmapMa. Some scholars think 
that he belonged to the Kamboja-Pala lineage of the Irda 
Grant, 

The reference to Dhanga’s imprisoning of the wife of 
the King of Ahga, as distinguished tom the King of Radha, 
is also not without significance. As the inscriptions of the 
Pala rulers since the days of Narayanapala to Mahipala I, 
have coiiiinuously been found in South Bihar®*, it may be 
regarded to have been in the continuous possession of the 
Palas, particularly since the recovery of the region from the 
hands of Mahendrapata of the Pradhara dynjuiy. Evidently 
the Pala king was meant by the term ’Angendra^, if, of 
course, it did not allude to a feudatory of them. As such the 
Pala dominion also was not free from Dhanga’s raids. But it 
could not undermine the recuperative power of the Palas 
which soon became manifest In Mahipala’s achievements. 

Soulkem Expedition , — It is hardly possible to believe ill at 
Dhahga became so powerful as to make his weight felt on the 
whole of the peninsular India, and even beyond, on the 
island-state of Ceylon (Simhala), as is claimed in the 
Khajur^io Record. Undoubtedly it is a poetic exaggeration. 
Dhahga might liave, however, raided some of the territories 
in the Deccan, just to the south of the Vindhyas, viz,, Kratha 
and Kosala. 

We have already seen that Yasovarman clauns to have 
carried olTthe treasures of the Kosalas (Koialah Kosalanarii), 
There might have been a recurrence of a simitar expedition 
by Dhahga on Daksina Kosala, when its ruler was compelled 
to accept the suzerainty of the GandeUa ruler. Sivagupta 
(c. 950 A. D.) was succeeded by his son, Mahaibhavagupta 
Janamejaya. The chartere issued by Mahabhavagupia®^ 
contain very litdc information about the political incidents 
of the reign of Mahabhavagupta, but it becomes quite 
evident that he was the ruler of Orissa proper only, though 
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high-sounding paramount titles might have been used in his 
records**. Dhahga^s possible invasion of Kosala and the * 
latier^s submission to the Can dell as, however temporary, 
may have brought Qicm into conflict with the Cedis, who 
under Laksmanaraja, son of Yuvaraja I, claims to have 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Lord of Ko£ala (Kosala- 
natlta)*^ who may be identified either with Mahabhava- 
gupta, as suggested by Dr, Ray**, or with some of his 
successors. 

Kratha is generally located in the Ycotmal district in 
North Berar, and according to tradition, Kratha is the name 
of an indigcnotifl tribe inhabiting the particular region of 
Berar (Vidarbha). The Kabla Grant of Kalacuri Sodhadeva 
dated V. S. 1134 (1077 A, D.)®® seems to suggest that the 
Krathas were in possession of Kalanjara prior to its occupa¬ 
tion by the elder brother of Kalacuri Laksmanaraja. This 
incident must have happened long before the Pratihara 
occupation of the Kalahjara-mandala in the 9th century A.D,, 
of which wc have epigraphic evidence,^ The Krathas, on 
being ousted from Kalanjara might have settled in Berar, 
and Dhahga on hU way to Koiala must have come upon 
them, whereupon they had to accept his suzerainty, which 
has been alluded to in the Khajuraho Record of V, S, 1059 
(V. 43). 

But Dhahga's claim to have imprisoned the wives of the 
kings of Kahcl and Andhra [V. 45), and to have compelled 
the ruler of Kuntala to obey his commands like a disciple 
(V. 46), as mentioned in the same record, can only be taken 
as mere pra^ti. Towards the end of the lOth cent. A. D,, tlie 
R^trakuta power was fast declining, which relieved the 
North India rulers immensely from their constant apprehen¬ 
sion of invasions from the South, But the revival of the 
Western Galukyas under Tailapa II Ahavamalla (973-96 
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A. D.), who dealt; the final blow to the last king of the Rastra- 
* kuta lineage®*, and that of the Colas under Farantaka (907- 
53 A. D.) and Rajaraja the Great (985-1 Old A. D.), and the 
rise of the Eastern Galukyas ofYcngi preclude all possibilities 
of the Candella ruler having undertaken successful invasions 
on their territories, far less to speak of Simhala (Ceylon). 

So these references in the Candella records were in all 
probability incorporated by the court poet, who, it must be 
admitted, was quite conversant with the political condition 
of the time, viz., the eclipse of the Rastrakutas, the traditional 
enemy of the Northern powers, and the rest was mainly a 
fanciful expression of his pious wish, 

Invasim of the Turks i The Role of Dhanga —A fragmentary 
inscription discovered at Mahoba throw' an interesting light 
on the achievements of Dhanga. Verse 17 of the record 
reads as follows;— 

“Nirmmitavairibhangab Sri Dbaiigah ityavani- 
mahgalama vir^i t/ 

Sarena yah svabhujayor- bhusanSlibhaTam Hoinviram- 
apyatibalam tulayam cakarafl'^. 

“There appeared a blessing for the earth called, Dhanga, 
who caused destruction of his enemies, and who, by the 
strength of his arms equalled esen. the powerful Harfooira, who 
had proved a heavy burden for the earth" 

Tlic term ‘Hariivira’ is generally taken by scholars to be 
derived from the Arabic word, ‘Amir’, meaning ‘Com¬ 
mander’. Later it came to acquire the use as a title for a 
Muliamniadan prince. The word Haihvira has variants like 
Hammira, and Hamira. But the stray reference in the 
abovemendoned Mahoba record doej not enable us to 
identify accurately the particular Muslim prince mentioned 
therein. It is, however, generally held tliat as the Yamini 
Sultans themselves used the honorific *Amir’, Haihvira must 
refer either to Sabuktigin or his illustrious son, M^mud of 
Ghazna. Hultzsch identifies Haihvira of the Mahoba Record 
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with Sabuiiigin™* Mahmud, it is well known, played the 
most significaut role in almost all the major expeditions of • 
the Yamlnis on Indian territories. Even during the lifetime 
of Sabuktigin, Mahmud was associated with his father in the 
latter^s invasion on India, It is recorded in the Tabakat i 
Akbari^ that x^mir Muhammad, the sou of Amir N^iruddin 
showed much courage and great heroism in the battle against 
Jayapala, and it was practically M^mud's strategy that 
compelled Jayapala to sue for peace on payment of some 
50 elephants and much treasure. Then again, on ascending 
the throne of Gbazna in A. D. 999, Mahmud look a vow of 
taking out a ‘holy’ expedition to India every year®^, and 
this vow was not an empty boast. His inconoclastic zeal 
became almost a nightmare to the Indian princes, which 
has been very aptly expressed in the Maltoba record by the 
term ‘bhuvanatibharam’,—his w'eight appeared ‘unbearable’ 
to the Mother Earth. So, to equate Dhanga with Haiiivira 
(Mahmud) in prowess and military achiev'emerits must have 
appeared to the prasastikara as deserving of the liighest 
reward. 

But the question arises, why should the prasastikara be 
so modest as merely to equate his hero cakdra) with 

another and not to claim to have surpassed him ? Vtul has 
the use of expressing ‘treating with contempt’, as has already 
been shown, in a verse of the Khajuraho Record of V. S. 
1011 « 

Bin the circumstances do not permit us to draw that meanin g 
here. The available sources do not indicate that there was 
any direct fight between the Candella ruler and Sultan 
Mahmud, That Dhanga was not defeated nor bis kingdom 
invaded by Mahmud might have been construed by a later 
court-poet in taking pride that the predecessor of his master 
w-as an equal to the Sultan. 

A study of the political condition of the time (towards the 
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end of the lOth cent. A, D.) reveab that Jaj-apala, the Said 
* ruler of the Punjab, anticipating the magnitude of the 
impact of the impending Turki invasion under Sabuktigin, 
organised a very strong army. The Muslim sources are almost 
unanimous about the fact that Jayapala put Into the field 
no less than 1,00,000 cavalry, many elephants and an 
innumerable host of foot. Utbi records that die Hindu army 
appeared like the boundless ocean, and in numbers like the 
ants and locusts of the wilderness®^* Dr. Nazim rather 
inappropriately refers to the formation of ‘a league of the 
Hindu Rajas®*’, of which we have no direct evidence. It cannot 
be denied however that Jayapala made a supreme effort to 
protect his kingdom, but it is highly doubtful as to whether 
it was possible for him to arouse a feeling of national danger 
among the North Indian rulers and galvanise them into a 
confederacy. 

Nizamuddin** and Firishta^ make only a veiled reference 
to the assistance in the shape of men and money received by 
the Sahi ruler from the different Indian states, a list of whom, 
VIZ., Delhi, Ajmer, K^ihjar and Kanauj, has been furnished 
by Firishia only. The latter source, being a much later work, 
is alwaj's susceptible to minor inaccuracies here and there. 
But there is no doubt about the fact that the ‘Rajaof Kalinjar’, 
referred to herein, was Dhahga of the Candclla dynastj', who 
along with the ruler of Kanauj of the Pratihara family, 
might have sent some contingents of army only in response 
to the call of Jayapala. The defeat of the army of Jayapala 
in 977 A.D,, as a result of which the territory to the west of 
the Indus including Lamghan and Peshawar passed over to 
the Sultan, had no repercussion on other North Indian 
States* 

Then again in 1006-07 A.D., when Sultan Mahmud in 
course of his invasion of Mult^ tried to pass through the 
territories of Anandap^, the successor of Jayapala, the 
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latter, apprehending a crisis for tljc whole of India, appealed 
to the neighbouring Raj^ for lielp. The Rajas of Ujjain, 
Gwalior, Kalihjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer, aecording 
to Firishta^^, readily responded to the appeal and despatched 
their contingents to swell the S^i army. Evidently there is 
some amount of exa^eration in the statement, but that 
there was an organised movement is also understood from 
the account of Utbi. Victory again lay with the Y^ini 
Sultan, who pursued the higitives uptn the fort of Nagarkot 
in ] 009 A.D., but as on previous occasion, it did not matter 
very much with those allies of Anandapaia, ineJuding the 
Catidellas just then, as they did not participate directly in the 
battle and their main source of power remained intact. 

hf^mud too did not belittle the potentialities of these 
rulers, and lie took out almost annual expcditioiis to India 
and dealt with the states separately*^, thereby consolidating 
his Indian Empire. The Candellas, it must be admitted, had 
not to face the Turki onslaught till 1019 A. D., when 
Vidyadhara, a grandson of Dhariga was on the Candelta 
tlunone. This justifies the claim of the praSastlk^a in compar¬ 
ing Dhanga with Hamvira as an equal in the Mahoba 
Record, whose reign was not marred by defeat at the hands 
of the Sultan. 

Dhanga thus stands out in the contemporary political 
set-up of Norihcrn India as an important figure, who not 
only consolidated his own kingdom but also exercised an 
abiding infiuence on other neighbouring powers. It may not 
be an exaggeration to say that Dhariga by his military 
exploits usurped much of the glory of the Imperial Pratiharas, 
who were then a decadent power. In intern^ administration 
it may be noticed that Dhanga continued the same organisa¬ 
tion as prevailing in time of his father, Yasovarman. It 
appears from the study of the N^yaura Plate *A’*^, which 
refers to a gift of a village to an immigrant Brahmin named 
Bhatta Yaiodhara, who is generally identified with Yasodhara 
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of the Khajuraho Record of V.S. 1039, that Dhaaga tried to 
induce learned brahmim to settle within the Gandella state 
by granting revenue-free lands to them and utilise their 
services in dealing out even-handed justice to his subjects. 
The Khajuraho Record, alluded to, states that the Purohita 
of Dhanga, ^rlmad Yaiodhara acted as the Dharmmadhikara 
or the Chief Magistrate, who followed the principles of law 
L’luinciatcd in the legal texts of ancient India"*^. 

The Mau Stone In.scriptioii of Madanavarman gives ns 
the name of the Chief Minister of Dhanga. He was a brahmin 
named Prabh^a of the lineage of Ahgirasa and Gautama 
M^pada. He is d<»:ribed as an experienced adminisiator 
as well as a stillM diplomat^. He was appointed after he 
had been tested on the lines indicated in the Arthasastra of 
Kaurilya*® (sarw'opadhQ-iiiddhi). Besides we get references 
to two other classes of officials via,, Karanika and Kayastha, 
the writer of legal documents and the official scribe. All these 
go to show that there was a perfect bureaucratic machinery 
functioning in the Candella state which enabled Dhanga to 
focus all his energy and resources in mihtary pursuits. 

As for the personal religion of Dhanga it may be noted 
that he was a devout worshipper of Siva, as it is mendoned 
in the Kliajuraho Inscription, that he had forsaken his life 
at the sacred confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna at 
Prayaga, w'hile concentrating on Rudra. He had a very long 
Hie of over one hundred years, as recorded therein, and 
voluntarily retired from the world*’. Such cases of voluntary 
ter mina tion of life are, of course, not rare in Indian history. 
Besides it is also observed that he installed a precious idol of 
•^ivalihga, made of emerald (Marakatcivara)*®, and his 
inscriptions generally begin and end with adoration to 3iva, 
Still he bad no parochialism in him. He was imbued with die 
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samp spirit of toleration to other religious sects as his father, 
Yaiovarman. It is interesting to note that it was he who 
completed the construction of the temple of Vaikuniha- 
(natha) begun by his father*®. The liberal outlook of Dhaiiga 
is noticeable in bolder relief when wc study an unofficial 
document of the time relating to the gift of some gardens in 
favour of a temple of Jinanatha by Pahilla, who, it is claimed, 
w'as licld in high esteem by Dhanga^. 

Throughout his career, glimpses of which are available in 
the Candella records, wc Ond that Dhahga was a man of 
charitable disposition and he made several gifts and endow' 
ments for the maintenance of temples as well as brahmana 
families. He is credited with having performed the 
Tulapurusa one of the most luxurious of ceremonies. 

The Ninyaura Plate records that he used to make gifts also 
on occasions like the Solar eclipse &c., with the belief that 
it would be meritorious for himself as well as for his departed 
parents (vrddhaye punyayaiasor-inma.tapitorathatmaiiah)“ 

The records do not furnish us with the name of his queen 
or any other matter concerning his family life. But in both 
the Mau and Mahoba inscriptions we find the name of his 
son, Gandadeva®^, who succeeded him on the throne. 
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CHAPTER IT 


STRUGGLES WITH THE MUSLIMS: CATitpA 

and vidyAdhar.^ 

Oflnfi'fl—Dhaijga, as has already been mentioned, had 
a very long life extending to more than a hundred years, and 
fiiddeiitly he had a long reign, from about 950 A-D< to at least 
10024)3 A.D., of which we have epigraphic evidence. But 
some scholars are of opinion that it is not unlikely for Dhahga 
to have lived upio 1008 A.D,, which saw the dotvnfall of the 
Hindu Sahi dynasty^ If it is admitted then Dhahga must 
have been the ruler of K.alaiijar, who is stated to have co- ^ 
operated with Anandapala against the Turusta Sultan. But 
scholars are not unanimous on tlie matter, and according to 
V. Smith, the Kalinjar prince, referred to in the Muslim 
records, was Ga^da, the son and successor of Dhdhga . 
Though the possibiiity of Dhahga continumg on the Gaiidella 
throne npto 1008 A,D„ cannot be ruled out, still in die^ 
absence of positive evidence it is indeed difficult to be definite 
on the point. 

Dhahga was succeeded by Ganda. For the latter s reign 
. we have no epigraphic record or any other contemporary 
‘account. He has only been mentioned in rather vague 
conventional phrases in some late records, issued not less than 
one hundred years after his demise. Those records are 

(i) A fragmentary inscripdon from Mahoba® composed after 
the reign of Klrtivarman (c. 1098 A.D.), grandson of Ganda 

(ii) Mau stone inscription of Madanavarman^i grand^n o 
Kirtivarman and, (in') A rock inscription of the lime of 
Bhojavarman^ These too do not provide us wth any informa- 
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tion of historical importance. He has been described as an 
imrivaded hero (ekavirah)/ ^and an expert in annihilating 
enemies whose massive arms were terrible through the it¬ 
ching of pride (Darpa-kandugra-dorddandadvisat-khandana 
pant^itah)''. But there is no mention of any specific occasion 
when Gani^adcva might have shown his military skill, so 
eloquently described by the prasastikira* An examination 
of the extent of the kingdom and the position of Lite Candella 
ruler during the time of his successor, Vidyadhara, rep eals 
that it did not suRer any diminution at the hands of Canda- 
deva. Evidently Ganda was able to preserve his territory 
without being too much aggressive like his lather and 
grandfather. 

The black cloud of the Gaznarid invasions looming large 
on the north-western horizon of India since the days of 
Dhahga, gradually assumed greater and more menacing 
proportions. The rictory of Sultan Mahmud against the Sahi 
ruler in 1008 A.D., opened up the road to India beyond the 
Sutlej to the Turk! depredations, which from now on were 
almost regularly carried out year after year tiU they appeared 
in Kanauj in 409 A.H., i.e., 1018 A.D.“ It was probably 
Rajyapala who was ruling in Kanauj at the lime. According 
to the evidence of Utbi, Rajyapala W'as almost deserted by 
his allies, and finding the situation deteriorating almoist 
beyond bis control, he retreated from the field of battle 
leaving the city and its fortifications to be captured by the 
Sult^ in a single day®. Encouraged by repeated successes, 
Mahmud visited again next year in 410 A.H. (1019 A,D.), 
but according to Firishta, Nizamuddin and others, Mahmud 
now came on the pica of punishing ‘Nanda’ of Khajuraho, 
who had killed the Praiihara Rajyapala for his surrender to 
Mahmud during the latter's invasion in the previous year 
(409 A.H.). Cumiingham took ‘Nanda’ as a misreading for 
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Gaijida, which was accepted by Hultzsch, Smith and others*®- 
This would take the lenj^h of the reign of Gatida beyond 
1018-19 A.D. 

But the Dubkuod Inscription of the Kacchapaghata 
Vikramasimha dated V.S, 1145 (1188 A.D.) tells us that his 
great-grand fat her, Arjuna, an ally or feudatory to Vidya- 
dharadeva, kilted Rajyapala in battle**-. This complicates the 
issue. V. Smith explains the discrepancy by supposing that 
Arjuna joined in a confederacy with Vidyadhara, who was 
then a crown-prince only*^. This tlicory does oot hold good 
after the discovery of the Mahoba inscription, in which the 
credit for victory over the ‘Kanyakubjanarendra' was given 
to V^idyadhara*®. Ibu-ui-Athir in his AUTarikb ul Kamil 
also recorded that after M^mud's return to Ghaana, “Bida, 
the accursed, who w'as the greatest of the rulers of India in 
,territory and had tire largest army, and whose territory was 
named Kajuraha, sent messengers to the Ray of Kananj, 
who was named, 'RajaypaJ*, rebuking him for his flight and 
for the surrender of his territories to the Mussalmans. A long 
quarrel ensued betw'een them, which resulted in hostilities; 
and as each of them prepared to fight the other, they marched 
out and met and fought, and Rajaypal was Idlled**”, ‘Bida’ 
of Ibir ul Athir is undoubtedly a corruption For Vidyadhara, 
and ‘Nanda’ of Utbi, Nizamnddm and Firishta was nothing 
but a misreading for ‘Bida’ (Vidyadhara), and not for 
‘Ganda’, as has been shown by Dr. Ray.** Tlierefore Gan^a^^ 
must have ceased to rule before 1018 A.D. 

As for the internal condition of the state during the reign- 
period of Ganda, we come to know that Prabhasa, the Chief 
Minister (Mantrimukhya) of Dhahga continued to be at the 
helm of aflairs.*® His son, Sivanaga, it appears served Vidya- 
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dhara, the successor of Gan da, as minister. Tiiis again 
supports the contcation that Gan^a did not enjoy a long 
reign. 

It lias already been noticed that the Candella rulers 
encouraged learned brahmins to setde within their territory 
so that their services may be utilised in the administration 
of the kingdom. But in the bureaucratic administrative set-up 
the function of the Karanikas and the Kayasthas can hardly 
be overstated. In recognition of this fact most probably 
Gan^a granted a village, Ougau<^a by name, to Xhakkura 
Jajuka of the Vastavya race of the Kayasthas, who held a 
position of trust under him^^. 

Vidyddfinra 

Gan da's successor on the Candella throne was Vidyadhara, 
one of the greatest rulers of the Candella family, His’claim to 
greatness did not rest on conquests or invasions, but on the 
gallant part he played in the defence of the country against 
the Ghaanatid marauders, which could not but be recognised 
even by the Muslim historians^. 

It has already been seen that Ganda, during his short 
tenure, could not play an aggressive role in the lace of steadily 
deteriorating polidcal condition of Northern India due m the 
repeated incursions of the Turks, which culminated in the 
flight and surrender of the effete Imperial niler, Rajyapala 
of Kanauj in 1018 A.D. The city of'Mahodayasrih’ was laid 
open to plunder and desecration. But its significance however 
was much greater. It broke the morale of the Indian rulers, 
as, in spite of all weaknesses, the halo of imperial status still 
surrounded the head of the Pratihara ruler. So the fall of the 
Praiiharas was considered to be symbolic of the final collapse 
of Indian resistance. One after another, chiefs of fortresses 
and rulers of smaller states to the north of the Chambal 
surrendered to Sultan Mahmud almost without any opposi¬ 
tion. Tliis had brought about a situation surcharged with 
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grave consequences. The realisation of it must have prompted 
Vidyadhara, on whom now devolved the responsibility of 
^ resisting foreign inroads, to take drastic steps, as recorded by 
Ibn ui Athir^ 

Defeat and death of Rajytipala 

We are told in the Kamil that Bida, equivalent for Vidy'S 
in the Arabic phonetics,® after a long quarrel, had fought 
and kilted Rajaypal, the ruler of Kanauj for hU flight and 
surrender of his territories to the Mussalmans.* This finds 
eloquent corroboration in the Dubkund Inscription, in 
. which Arjuna of the Kaccha paghata family, a devoted ally 
of Vidya^iara, is mentioned to have killed Rajyap^a in a 
great battle®. Evidently Aijuna was in close alliance wdth 
; Vidyadbaradeva and probably he was only carry'ing out tlie 
directions of the Candeila ruler, w'ho now assumed leadership 
in the North Indian politics. 

This bold and courageous stand of Vidyadhara further 
enhanced his prestige in the estimation of other rulers of 
Central India. It was most probably at his instance that 
Trilocanapala, referred to in the Jhusl Grant,® was installed 
on the Praiihara throne after Rajyapala’s assassination. 
Thus, it may be claimed, Vidyadbaradeva gave full effect 
to tile policy of Yafevarman and Dhaiiga, and justified tlie 
* assumption of Imperial titles like, Paimeivai'a Paramabhatta- 
raka Maharajadhiraja &c., (Nanyaura Plate 'B* of Dcva\'ar- 
man V.S. 1107)^. A fragmentary Mahoba Inscription in 
this connection describes that ‘Bhojadeva together with 
Kalacuri-candra [the moon of the Kalacuris), worsliipped 
full of fear like a pupil , the ma-ster of warfare, w'ho had caused 
destruction of the King of Kanyakubja*®. Bhojadeva of this 
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, record has generally been identified with Bhoja of the 
Paraniara dynasty and Kalacuri-candra with Kn it Itali a 
It cannot be denied that both the Param^as and the 
^ Kalacuris were so long hostile to the Candellas, as all of tlicm 
were contesting for the supremacy in North India. But 
circumstances took such a turn that for the time being they 
liad to accept the superiority of the Candella ruler, Vidya- 
dhara. So rightly has it been claimed in a Candella record 
that king Vidy^dhara gathered the flowers of the fame of his 
enemies, (v. 21), The ^lau Stone inscription of Madanavar- 
man also equalled Vidyadbara to Indra, the lord of Gods 
' (Vasava), whose lotus feet look rest on diadems of all kings 
without exception^. This also agrees with the account of him 
as recorded by the Muslim chroniclers. Ibu ul Athfr describes 
\idyadhara as the most powerful Indian prince of the lime, 
possessing an army of 36,000 cavaby, 1,84,000 infantry and 
746 elephantsio [Nizamuddin—36,000 cavalry, 1,45,000 
infantry & 390 elephantsii; Firishta—45,000 infhntry^^ 
(evidently a mistake for 1,45,000)"=*; Kitab-Zainu] j\khbar— 
640 elephants"*,] In spite of possible inaccuracies in matters 
of detail, it is to be admitted that Vidyadhara created for liim 
^ an unique position in the political set-up of North India, 
which made Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni no less concerned, 
Vidyadhara did not rest content with inflicting punish¬ 
ment On the Pratihara ruler for hi,s faults of omission and 
commission. He fully realised that matters would not stop 
•fj there, and that further clashes with the Turuskas were inevi* 
table. So he formed, what may be called an alliance of the 
rulers of India ready to meet fresh onslaughts from the 
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Ghaznavids. Even, according to Ibn ul Aihir*® and Kitab 
Zainul Akhbar^*, Paru Jaypal or Taru Ja>T>ai (equivalent to 
Trilocanapala of the Sabi dynasty) sought the protection of 
Blda, who promised to reiJtore to him his couniryj, and to 
protect biin^^. 

Rtufuvd invasion of Aiahmud. 

Ill the words of the author of the Kamil, “when the news 
reached Yaminuddaulah, he was disturbed and prepared for 
fight’’* Thus it becomes evident that the came of Mahmud’s 
taking out another expedition to India in A.H. 410 (1019 
A.D.), was not merely ambition and love of plunder, but 
necessitated by the fact that the CandeQa prince had been 
reorganising the scattered energies of the Indian chiefs with 
an object to recca'er the lost territories. 

So Mahmud turned again towards ‘Hind’ w'lth his bold 
w'arriors in 410 A.H., and according to Nizamuddin^®, when 
he reached the river Jnn (Yamuna), Naro Jaipal, who had 
several times Bed before Ins armies, encamped in front of it 
HOW', in order to help and assist Nanda (i.e., Bida), The 
mention of die Jun is rather confusing, as the Yamuna 
could by no means become the battle ground between 
Mahmud and Naro Jaipal, identified with Trilocanap^ ' 
of the Sahi dynasty. Utbi however more accurately records 
the name of the river as the R^ib or the Ram-Gahga^*. 
Dr. Nazim inferred from the evidence of Farukhi diat the 
Sultan crossed the ri\'er Ganges somewhere near Hard war 
and pursued Trilocanajjala upto the bank of the river Raliut 
or Rim-Cahga, where a crushing defeat was inflicted upon 
him.™ But according to Utbi and Ibu ul Atliir, Trilocanapala 
^ determinedly resisted the passage of the Sultan across the 
river. A detachment of Mahmud’s followers somehow or 
other crossed the river and effected a landing on the other 
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side in the lecth of bitter opposition. Tiicti the Saltan liiinsicir 
with the remainder of his antiy also crossed overj where¬ 
upon a fierce battle was fought between them, resulting in 
serious losses to Trilocanapala's army. The latter now sought 
for pcacCj which however was turned down by Mahmud. 
Thus frustrated, Sahi Trilocanapala tried to mate good his 
escape ivith an idea of Joining his ally, Bida. But un¬ 
fortunately, he was surprised and hilled on the way by some 
unknown Hindus®^. The identity of these Hindus, who slew 
Trilocanapala, cannot be established, for, nowhere have 
they been mentioned by name nor could any other informa¬ 
tion be gathered. 

After this incident Saltan Mahmud proceeded towards 
Bari“, the new seat of tite Pratihara kingdom under 
Trilocanapala''*’, possibly a nominee of Candella Vidyadhara, 
Trilocanapala, according to liie author of Kitab Zainul 
Akhbar, hearing the news of die approach of the Ghaznavid 
hordes, fled from his kingdom, leaving it to be ravaged by 
the Taruskas. 

Then Mahmud prepared himself for the final battle and 
started in pursuit of Eida. Bida was met commanding an 
immense army on the banks of a river, which filled the heart 
of the Turuska chief with nervousness. The Tabakai i .\kbari 
records that, ‘when the Sultan, encamped in front of Nanda's 
army, he first sent an envoy to him and invited him to submit 
and to accept Islam. Nanda refused to place his neck under 
the yoke of subjection. After that the Sultan went to an 
elevated spot, so that he might look at and make an estimate 
of the strengt^h of Nanda's army. Then, when he saw what a 
vast host it was, he repented for his coming; and placing the 
forehead in supplication on the ground prayed for \ictory and 
conquest from the Giver of all mercies’^’. Other sources also 
agree with Niz.rmuddin about the military power of the 
Candella ruler. The Tabakat goes on to say that ‘in the night 
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A great fear fell on the heart of Nanda, and he lied with a 
few special companions leaving the army and all munitions 
of war iKrhind’. That is to say, there was no fight between the 
two armies, but due to the sudden withdrawal of the Candella 
chief under cot'er of night, the Sultan gained, what may be 
called, an easy victorj'. The chromders arc not however 
unanimous on the point. According to Ibn ul Athir, before 
effecting a direct clash the men of the Sultan diverted, the 
course of the river. Only then was it possible for 
‘Vaminuddaulah to send a party of his infantry to fight liiin 
iBida), and the latter also sent out against him a similar 
number, and both the armies continued reinforcing their 
soldiers dll the two opposing forces increased in numbers, and 
battle became vehement. At last tlie night overtook tltem 
and parted them’**.* As suggated by Dr. Ray, on account 
of the dwersion of the stream, the strategic importance of the 
fidd chosen by Vidyadhara to resist Mahmud must have 
considerably diminished^, and Vidyadhara evaded an un¬ 
necessary show'-down by staging a planned retreat without 
giving the Sultan an opportunity to force a decision. The 
amount of frustration of the Sultan at this highly strategic 
move of tile Candella king is erident from the account ol 
Gardizi in Zainul Akhb^. It is stated therein that the follow*- 
, ing morning Sultan Mahmud despatched his ambassador to 
Ganda (i.e., Bida), hut he returned to report that the enemy’s 
camp was deserted, Ganda (Bida) unaccountably stricken 
with panic had lied from the field under cover of night. The 
Sultan thanked God for Uiis unexpected good luck, and 
making sure that no ambush has been laid, he gave orders 
for the plundering of the camp of the enemy. 

As regards die booty obtained by the Sultan in this raid, 
the Muslim chroniclers generally give an exaggerated report. 
The Tabakat-i-Akbari states that the army of Islam procured 
immense quantities of booty, including 580 elephants.®^ A 
similar account is also found in the Kamd. Ttiis shows that 
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the Candella ruler had surrendered completely to the Sultan. 
This is hardly consistent with the power and prestige of 
Gandella Vidyildhara e\^en after the defeat at the hands of 
the Sultan, and it may be noted in this connection that realis¬ 
ing this Mahmud had to launch an all-out olTensive in about 
3 years' time. The nett result therefore might have been that 
by the tactical move of Bida the Sultan had to return to 
Ghazni achiei-dog a partial victory only. He did not think it 
prudent to pursue his enemy further at the moment. 

Siege af Gwalior by A fahmud 

"In 413 A.H. (1022 A.D ) he (Mahmud) again invaded 
the kingdom of Nanda”, says Nizamuddin."* Firishta also 
records an identical account®’’. But the date, as given in 
Briggs' translation, is 414 A.H,, which is evidently a mistake 
for 413 A.H., as pointed out by Dr. Ray on the evidence of 
the Lucknow' text®”. 

Firishta, in indicating the purpose of this renewed invasion, 
stales that "the war-like disposition of Mahmud could not 
long remain at peace”. That is to say, the mcmoiy of the 
indecisive campaign of 410 A.H. was too galling for the 
Sultan, who must have wanted to force a conclusion this time. 

As to the incidents of this campaign wc find mention firstly 
of the siege of the fortress of Gwalior, built on a stupendous 
rock, and reputed to be impregnable. It was included widiin 
the Gandella dominions and was under the rulers of the 
Kacchapaghata dynasty, w’ho were under the Gandella 
hegemony since the occupation of tltc fortress from the 
Pratiharas by Vajradaman of the same family.®’ The evidence 
of Nizfonuddin, as found in his account of the invasion of the 
Gandella dommions by Sultan M^imud of Ghazni, shows 
that the Gwalior fort was included within the kingdom of 
the Candella Vidyadhara, and that it was under a ^hakinC 
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L^. a governor or a ruler of feudatory status®*. This 'hakim* 
was surely a Kacchpaghata^ aud may be identified with 
Kirttiraja of the Sas Bah it record.™ Had he enjoyed die 
status of an independent ruler, the Muslim Mstorian would 
certainly not have referred to him only as a * hakim*. Dr. 
Nazim most probably confused the Kacchwaha ruler of the 
fort with Arjuna of the Dubkund Record.®^ 

In spite of strenuous efforts of Mahmud the fortress of 
Gwalior could not be stormed. "At the end of 4 days the 
Conunandant of the fort sent envoys and offering a tribute of 
35 elephants, prayed for protection".®^ The siege wa.s raised 
and the Sultan proceeded towards K^ahjar, An account of 
die intertiew of the Sultan's ambassador witli the *Raja' 
of the Gwalior fort, as recorded in the Syriac Chronicle, 
translated extracts of which have been included in the 
Appendix of Dr. Nazim’s work on ‘Sultan Mahmud’™, seems 
to be imaginary. 

Siege of Kalanjar by Mahmud 

Tlie Kalanjar fort, situated on the lofty crag of a precipi¬ 
tous rock of hard stone on an outlying brancli of the 
Vindhyas, was deemed impregnable. This fortress now came 
under the siege of Mahmud’s forces. According to 
Niz^uddin, “the siege lasted for a considerable time, when 
Nanda, the ruler of the fort offered 300 elephants as a tribute 
and begged for safety"Evidently like the Gwalior fort, 
the Kalanjar also could not be stormed by Mahmud in 
spite of his all-out efforts. It may be remembered that 
Mahmud set out on this expedition with a specihe object of 
punishing Vidyadhara, but as is evident from the statements 
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I of Muslim historians, this was hardly achieved. Both the 
I strongholds of Gwalior and Kalahjar remained uncouquered 
and on both occasions the Sultan raised the siege on receipt 
of a formal submission, followed by exchange of gifts and 
presents, w'hich in the hands of the Muslim chroniclers of a 
later period came to be depicted as ‘tribute’. The mode of 
presentation would also reveal that there was an clement of 
challenge in it. In the w'ords of Firishta, “the Raja {i.e. 
Vidyadharaj in order to put the bravery' of the Sultan's 
troops to the test, intoxicated the elephants with drugs, and 
let them loose without riders, into the camp. Mahmud 
seeing the animals advance, and perceJring their condition, 
by tlic wildness of their manner, ordered a party of his best 
horses to seize or kill them, or to drive them from the camp. 
Some of the Tartars, zealous of displaying the bravery in the 
presence of their king, fearlessly approached and mounted 
some of the elephants and drove the rest into an adjacent 
wood, where they were all soon reduced to obedience” 
'Fhe troops in the fort were astonished at this spectacle, 
and felt much awe for the prowess of the Turks. Nanda 
llicn sent to him a panegyric in the Indian or Hindu tongue 
(Lughat i Hindu!)in praise of the Sultan and the bravery 
of his troops. The Sultan felt much elated at the compliments, 
W'hich were very highly spoken of by the learned men of 
Hindus than and other poets of Arabia and Persia, who were 
in attendance on him. In return Mahmud also sent his con¬ 
gratulations to Vidyadhara and conferred on him the 
government of 15 fortresses and other presents before 
returning to Ghazna “t^'ith victory and triumph”, according 
to Tabakat i Akbari, The Zainut Akhbar even goes the 
length of recording payment of ‘Jiziya’ by Nanda as one of 
the condidom for peace. But, as has been mentioned earlier, 
these statements are to be taken with a grain of salt, as the 
expedition could by no means be regarded as successful as 
Mahmud’s earlier invasions. Though there w'as a formal 
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submission by ilie Candeila ruJer^ the real was that both 
sides retired with honours even, 

Browne^" and Md. Iqbal** suggest that this friendship 
between the ruler of KiUnjar and the Sultan of Ghazni 
continued till at least 1029 A^D., when Mahmud sent a 
Tartar prince as a prisoner to the fort of K^ahjar in India. 
, Ilr* Ray rightly feels sceptical about the idendfieation of the 
fort of Kalahjar as has been suggested by Browne and Iqbal. 
According to him, it seems more likely that it should be 
idendhed with the Rahujar of ICalhana or Kaluhjur of 
Firishta, situated on the frontiers of Kashmir.** 

Relations with the Paramaras and the Kacchapaghatas 

rhiis we find that Vidyadhara, who came to be regarded 
as the most powerful ruler of India, devoted himself mainly 
to the task of resisting the encroachments of Islam in which 
' he proved himself not an unworthy leader. With regard to 
his achievements in tacklicig the internal forces, as has already 
been seen, he is credited with the capture of the last remnants 
of the Pratihara power, which practically saddled him on 
Imperial status. We do not however find any direct mention 
of his fight with other contemporary powers of North and 
Central India. But in the Bahu record** (v. 10) we are 
told that the Kacchapaghata prince Kirttiraja defeated the 
countless host of the prince of Malwa. The Malwa army 
received such a terrible shock on the occasion that the 
spears fell from their hands through fear, and were subse¬ 
quently collected by the villagers (apparently of Gwalior), 
and heaped around their houses. Tlie ’Malava-bhumipa^ 
has generally been identified with the Paramara king Bhoja**, 
who w'as by no means a less important ruler. As such it is 
rather dilBcult to believe that the Kacebawaha chief accom¬ 
plished this victory unilaterally, without any help or 
assistance from Candella VidyMhara, his overlord. On the 
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Other hand, it may be presumed that Bhoja planned an 
attack on the Candella dominions but was foiled in his 
attempt by the Kaeehapaghata prince. This is however 
corroborated by the claim of Candclla Mdyadhara that 
^ ‘Bhojadeva, together with the Moon of the Kalacuris 
worshipped full of fear like a pupil this maste.r of warfare,’ 
i.e., Vidyadhara*^, which had probably resulted from the 
defeat of Bhoja at the hands of the Kaeehapaghata Klrtriraja. 
This incident must have happened prior to Mahmud’s attack 
on Gwalior fort in A.H. 413 (A.D. 1022). 

In this connection it may be observed that Dr. D, G. 
Ganguly holds that Bhoja undertook two separate invasions 
of the Candella dominions. The earlia: one was defeated at 
the hands of Vidyadhara , and the latter one by Kirttiraja.^ 
Dr. Ganguly also suggests that Kaeehapaghata Abhimanyn, 
son of Arjuua of the Dubkund Record entered into an 
alliance with Bhoja on tlic eve of his northern expedition, 
as is evident from the same inscription (LI. 17-10)*^ that 
the skill of Abhimanyn in liis management of horses and 
chariots and in the use of powerful weapons was highly 
spoken of by Bhojadeva. That is to say, the incident happened 
^ at a later period in Vidyadhara’s career, as we have already 
seen that Ai^una was a contemporary of Vidyadhara and a 
close ally of him. 

Dr. H. C. Ray however holds that after Vidyadhara’s 
demise when the Candella throne came to be occupied by 
rulers of lesser calibre, Bhoja Paramara, who outlived 
^ Vidyadhara, exerted his influence in the northern regions as 
far as Dubkund, when Abhimanyu, the son of Arjiina, now 
became subsemen t to him.^* 

Both the theories however have some lacunae. As regards 
Dr. Ganguly’s theory of two separate invasions of the Gan- 
deUa state by the Paramara ruler it is, however, not borne 
out by evid ence. The verse in the Mau Inscription** docs not 
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indicate achievement of any victory over the Lavading forces 
of the Paramaras. Rather the Mau record spoke of the net 
result that was obtained by the \ictory of the Racchapa^hata 
Kirttiraja recorded in the Sas Bahu Inacripdon.®“ 

Now with regard to the reladooship between Abhimanyu 
of the Ehibkund grant and Bhoja Faramara again nothing 
definite can be stated. It is not understood how the statement 
of the Dubkund grant coidd be interpreted to mean tliat 
**AbJiimanyu’s assistance was a great asset to the Paramaras 
in securing the success of their military operations”, as 
done by Dr. D, C. Ganguly*^. We have also seen that Arjuna 
was the contemporary of Vidyadhara, and du'ough him the 
latter executed his plan of inflicting the capital punishment on 
Kajyapala of the Pratihara dynasty in 1018 A.D.®®, leading 
to renewed attacks by Sultan Mahmud, The Stdtan besieged 
the Gwalior fort in 1022 A.D., when Kirttiraja was in 
posses-sitm of it. It is indeed difliciilt to believe (i) that between 
1018 and 1022 A.D., Arjuna came to be succeeded by 
Abhimanyu, («) that the latter rev^ersed the policy of bis 
father and entered into an alliance with the Paramaras, and 
(hT) that Bhoja invaded Gwalior region during this crucial 
period of Indian history when fresh Turuska raids were 
being apprehended every moment. 

Dr. Ray’s sugg^dons, mentioned above, seem to be more 
plausible, but in the absence of positive data we cannot be 
sure about it. 

Extent of Candella dominion 

With regard to the limits of the Candella state during 
Vidyadhara’s regime wc arc not however in possession of 
any dear statement as we have for his grandfather, Dhaiiga,“ 
But there is no doubt about tiic fact that the fortresses of 
Gopadri and Kalahjar were included in it and that there is 
no evidence of any diminudon in territorial possessions since 
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ilie days of Dhanga. Rather the Dubkunt^ record testifies 
to some expansion in the nOTth-'western region of the 
Gandella state reaciiing the banks of the Fan^ati river. But 
the zone of infiuenee of the Gandella power during this 
period was much greater, it covered practically the whole 
of Northern India from the Chambal to the Narmada in the 
south, and to the Ganges-Jumna valley in the east. There 
was therefore not much exaggeration in the accounts of the 
Muslim chroniders that Vidyidhara was ‘the most powerful 
of the Indian rulers of the lime’. A number of inscriptions 
belonging to the time of his successors make eulogistic 
references to his personal traits with pardcular reference to 
his military leadership, which however in the circumstances 
do not appear to be mere praiasd. As for example, V. 5 of 
Mau Stone Insc. of Madanavarman®^ compares him with 
‘Vasava’ the I eader of the Gods against the forces of the Asuras. 
V. 21 of the Fragmentary Mahoba Inscription refers to 
Vidyadhara having gathered the flowers of the fame of his 
enemies. Tlie nc-xi verse {V. 22) of the same record describes 
him as the Master of warfare (Samara-guru) to whom other 
contemporary rulers were like disciples (sisyavad).®* The 
Deogadh Rock Inscription of Kirttivannan V.S. 1154 also 
showers similar praises on Vidyadhara.** His achievements 
in augmenting the territorial boundaries of the Gandella 
State as well as in establishing it as a strong power of the 
time were sufficient to earn recognition from posterity,'But 
the supreme effort that he made in defending the country 
against strong foreign invaders made him deseTT.4ng of 
grateful remembrance by his successors. 

The Mau Inscription of the time of Madanavarman gives 
us the name of his Chief Minister, Sivanaga, belonging 
to the same family of ministers who served the Gandella 
dynasty rather hereditarily. As for Sivanaga it is said in 
V. 23-24 that the Saciva was respoarible to a great extent in 
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maMng other rulers tributary to him-” Such expressions 
suggest that Vidyadhara’s prowess was equally matched with 
the diplomatic sldll of his minister, which cnahlcd him to 
play such an important role in the history of the time. 
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FROM VIJAYAPALA TO KlRTTR^ARMAN i 
CEDI.CANDELLA CONFLICTS 

Vtjqyapdla. • * ^ I ■ S ^ 

Vijayapala, the son of Vidyadhara, accordiog to the Mau 
Stone Inscription of the dme of Madanavarman’, succeeded 
' him on the throne sometime after 1022 A.D.j the last known 
date of Vidyadhara. In the absence of any record of his 
reign-period the length of time he occupied die throne can 
hardly be determined accurately. But as Nanyaura Plate of 
V.S. 1107 (1051 A.D.)® was issued by his son, Devavarman, 
^ it may be presumed that Vijayapala must have ceased to 
reign before that date, i.e., 1051 A.D. 

Epigtaphic evidence that is available about him is derived 
horn the records of his successors, viz.,— (i) Mau Stone Insc¬ 
ription, (it) FragmciitaryCandellalnscTipiioti,from Mahoba,® 
(m) Deogaijh Rock Inscription of Kirttivarman dated V.S. 
1and (iu) Nanyaura Plate *B’ of Devav^man dated V.S. 
1107. Most of these records however make \'ague eulogistic 
references to the king (nrpo-nipendrah) who is stated to have 
^ exterminated all the wicked and gladdened all good men and 
put an end to the Kali Age— {v. 6. Mau Stone Inscription). 

The only political incident of his reign however finds 
mention in the fragmentary Mahoba Inscription which refers 
. to his conflict with Gangeyades'a of the Kalacuri dynasty. 
V. 24 of the Inscription reads— 

“When Gangeyadeva, who had conquered the world, 
perceived before him this terrible one, the lotus of his hcan 
closed his knots of pride in battle."'*® 
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This Statement no doubt looks like mere praiasti, but 
a closer examination would reveal that under Gangeyadeva 
the Kalacuri power had not only recovered itself but was 
expanding on all directions. 

The expamion vf the Kalacuns 

A study of the Kalacuri records* would also show that 
Gangeyadeva effected extensive conquests and assumed the 
tide, ‘Vikramaditya’. He is credited with achieving victory’ 
over the kings of Kira, Ahga, Kuntala and Utkala’. Even 
it is claimed in the Pilwan Rock Inscription®, issued during 
the time of Gangeyadeva, and Jabalpur Copper Plate of 
Yasahkarna (v. 12)® that he took up hk residence at the feet 
of the holy fig tree at Jhiayaga, It may be remembered that 
the Doab region was under the influence of the Candellas 
till the time of Vidyadhara. So the expandoa of die Kalacuris 
in diat region could only be achieved at the cost of the 
Candcllas. It is generally held that die successors of Vidya¬ 
dhara lacked the ability of their illustrious predecessor. But 
an analysis of the situation would show that Vijayapala, the 
son of Vidyadhara, was only a child of the circumstances. 
The rot set in from the time of Vidyadhara liimself It has 
already been discussed how in spite of possessing undoubted 
military ability Vidyadhara failed to acliievc any practical 
result in resisting the vandalism of the Turks. Though 
Kalahjar of couree did not fall to the Sultan, still it cannot be 
denied that the invasions of the Turks seriously undermined 
the prestige and position of die Candellas and damaged the 
integrity of the Candella orgatiisation. So long Vidyadhara 
w'as alive the ourer structure of it was however maintained, 
but with his death it was no longer possible for his successor 
M to stem the tide. To this may be added another menacing 
factor, the rise of a n, ambi tious ruler, imbued with the vision 
of empire-building, among the Kalacuris, viz,, Gang eya deva. 
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These brought about an inevitable diminution of the 
Gandella domimon. Even these states which during the 
heyday qf the Candella power came within the orbit of its 
political influence, now felt the impact of the rising Cedis. 
This has lurther been confirmed by the statement of Baihaqui, 
who records that w'hen Ahmad Niyaltigia, the general of the 
Yamini King M^ud 1 invaded Banaras in c, 1034 A.D,, that 
city was included within the dominion of‘Gang^", (Gangeya). 
It may be noticed tliat even the Mahoba record admits 
Gahgeyadeva to be ’jitaviiva* (conqueror of the world)^', 

I Therefore it appears that during the reign of Vijayapala, 
the Gandella dominion lost some territory in the eastern 
' region. The western side was however not disturbed, as the 
Paramaras of Malwa, their neighbour in the west, maintained 
status quo with them, and there is no clear evidence of any 
conflict between the two powers. So long the Kacchapa- 
gliaias held the Gwalior Fort and its environs as vassals of 
the Gan dell as. But the use of expressions indicative of a higher 
political status in respect of Kacebapaghata King Miiladeva 
in the Sas Bahii Recordled scholars to think that the 
Kacchapaghatas might now have disowned their allegiance 
to the Candellas and have become independent^^’’, which, 
however, is^not impossible. 

^\s regards the personal life of Canddla Vijayapala, it 
may be observed from the records that he has generally been 
praised for his virtuous conduct (Subhacarita pavitra) and 
til at he has been endowed with such imperial titles as 
“Parama-bhattaraka Mabarajadhiraja and ParameSvara”. 
The name of his queen, Bhuvanadevi, the mother of Deva- 
varman, his son and successor, is found in the Nanyaura 
Plate ‘B’ of the latter’s reign’®. The illustrious Kirttivarman 
was his another son, who also claims to be the successor of 
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Vijayapala in a number of GandcUa records viz., Mau Stone 
Inscription of Madanavarman, Fragmentary Candclla Ins¬ 
cription from Mahoba and Deogadh Rock Inscription, which 
make no mention of ids brother, De\'avarman. As there is 
no evidence of any dynastic conflict it has been held that 
Devavarman succeeded Vijayapala, but after a short spell of 
reign ilic throne passed to his brother, Klrttivamian. 

In the sphere of internal adrnmistration of the Candclla 
state under V'ijayapala it is highly interesting to note tliat 
the office of the Chief Minister continued in the same family 
and Mahlpala, the son of Sivanaga the Mantrimukhya of 
V'idyadhara, now carried on the affairs of the state in a most 
efficient manner, It is claimed in V. 26 of the Man Inscrip¬ 
tion that Mahipala became the standard of comparison 
among good mini sters (susacivesu babhuva nidarsa^amj'®. 

Da'avaman 

Devavarman is known to us only from two of ids own 
records, one dated in V.S. 1107 (1051 A,D,),‘* found at 
Nanyanra in the Hamirpur district of U.P.j and the other 
dated in V.S. 1108 (1052 A.D,), found from the Charkhari 
Darbar in Central lndia‘®. He claims in these records to be 
the son and successor of V^ijayapala {Paramabhattaraka 
Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara VijayapaJadeva-padann- ^ 
dhyata) and assumes the epithet of ‘Kalanjaradhipati’ 
(Lord of the Kalanjara fortress). In most other Gandella 
records Devavarman is omitted and Kirttivarman is stated / 
to liavc been ‘meditating on the feet of Vijayapala/ Such an 
exclusion from the genealogy naturally arouses suspicion 
that there might have been dynastic quarrels, which r^ulted 
in the overthrow of one by the other prince. In the absence 
of any evidence it is however not possible to be definite about 
it. 

A review of the political condition would show that already 
during the last lap of Vidyadhara’s reign die Candellas 
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/ were facing a critical poaltion, which was further endangered 
by the rise of the Cedis, who for sometime even suppressed 
the former. The literary work, Trabodhacandrodaya* 
distinctly mentions that the race of the Moon (the Candcllas) 
was dethroned by the lord of Cedi (Cedipatina samun- 
mulitaih Candranvaya-parlhivaiiaih,„.)i®. Another auch 
^ work, ‘Vikraniankadevacarita^ describes Laksmikarna of the 
Kalacuri family as "Kalah Kalahjara*-giripater-yah,,..” 
(death to the lord of the Kalahjara fortress)^’, which appears 
to be corroborated by the evidence of the CanHrlla records 
I ^ in which Kirttivarman is credited with recreating GandcUa 
power like the Creator.^® Therefore the reign period of 
Devavarman particularly may be regarded to have proved to 
he a dark period for the Candellas. It was most probably 
due to this that the CandeUas did not like to recount the 
'' condition obtaining during this period in the records of the 
later rulers. In the process the unfortunate prince Devavar¬ 
man also stands excluded even from the genealogical accounts 
of later period. 

He had practically nothing to his credit and that is why no 
political incident could be mentioned even in the inscriptions 
of his otvn time. But the fact that he uses the title of 
'Kalanjaradhipati' shows that though the Candelta ruler 
might have suffered defeat at the hands of Kalacuri Kama, 
yet he retained his hold on the strategic fortress of Kalahjara. 
The mention of the Yamunl on the banks of which the village 
Bhutapallika was situated, as mentioned in the Gharkhari 
Plate (V.S. 1108), indicates that Candella Devavarman main¬ 
tained his hold on the territory extending npto the Yamuna 
in the north cast, though Banaras might have been under 
the Cedis. Thus the sovereignty of the Candella rulers 
was not suppressed nor were their kingdom wholly occupied 
by the K^acuris as a result of their victory. The 
Gharkhari Plate alludes to the existence of feudatories of 

'‘PjC,. L, 6., P. 19. 
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Devavarman while describing him as "MahSsamanta-raja- 
p u tra-vandi ta-pad ah ” , 

A description of the qualities of his licad and heart is 
available in both the inscripilons mentioned above. But the 
statement in the Nanyaura Plate (V.S. 1106) that 'by the 
fire of his prowess he has devoured the whole circle of the 
regions, and became the spiritual guide to initiate into widow¬ 
hood the wives of the enemies slain by him on the field of 
battle,®® is no doubt a conventional prasasti of a court 
panegyric. 

The use of the title ‘Parama-Maliesvara’ by the king is^ 
also not without any significance. It reflects to the fact that 
the King was a strong Saivite himself. His great regard for 
his mother, Bhuvanadevi, is evident from the Nanyaura 
Grant, which records the gift of the village of Kathahau in 
the Ranamaua situated in Rajapnra-avastha to the Brahmin 
to mark the occasion of the death anniTCrsary' (satitvatsarika) 


Kirifivarman ' 


'jT 


P 


By the middle of the 11 th century A.D., Kalacuri Laksml-^ . 
Karna secured a predominant position in the political set-up 
of Northern India, mainly by virtue of his military achieve¬ 
ments over the neighbouring states. It has already been 
mentioned that the Candellas sulFcred terribly at his hands, 
and the reign of the Candella pfmce,~^D^^arraan, soiT'of 
Vijayapala, was most probably cut short during tliis Cedi- 
Candella encounter. 

Devavarman, it appears, died without any lineal 
descendant, and the throne passed laterally to his younger 
IjrothCT Kirttivarman. It was Indeed a happy augury for the 
Candella state which gained a fresh lease of glorious existence 
mainly through the efforts of the latter. Both literary and 
; inscrip lion al evidence vie with each other in extolling the 
achievements of King Kirttivarman. 
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Revival of th£ Candella pow/^ 

The available Candella records clearly indicate that their 
fortune was at a low ebb prior to tlie accession of Kirttivar- 
man, and that Kalacuri Laksmi-Karna was mainly inslm- 
jnemal in effecting a temporar)' eclipse of the Candella 
power, {fi^ana^ the court poet of Galukya Some^ara I 
(1044-68 A.D,) seems to have referred to this CA^ent in his 
*V^ikramahkadeva-carita’, wherein Kama has been described 
^ as *Kalah Kalahjara-giripater-yah’, death tn the lords of the 
Kalahjara moon tain*. The eloquence of the Candella records* 
in describing the glorious recovery of the Candella stale by 
Kirttivarmanj testifies to the importance attached to tlic 
victory' of the Candella king over the Cedis. It may however 
be construed to indicate an indirect admission of the defeat 
suffered by the Canddlas at the hands of the Cedi prince 
previously. 

Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of Viravarman {V. S, 1317) 
refers to the victory of Klrtdvarnian over the forces of Karna 
in V, 3 a-s follows— 

Kumbhodbhavah Kama payodhipaqe prajesvaro nil tana- 

rajyasrstau/ 

Tatrasa vidyadhara-gita-kirttch Sri Ktrttivarmma-ksidpo 

jagatyam// 

“In that race there was a ruler over the earth whose fame 
is sung by the vidyadharas, who was a pitcher^born (i.e., 

^ Agastya), in swallowing that ocean, Kama, and the lord of 
creatures in creating anew the kingdom, the illustrious 
K irtd varman'"*’ ' . 

The expression *nuta na-fafia-s,ts\a^ is highly significant. 
It indicates that the kingdom which was engulfed in the 
. surging tide of the Cedi invasion, has now been created anew, 
after the enemy had been completely defeated. 

Another in^ipdon from Maboba also refers to the 
achievements of Klrldvarman in the following words— 

Bin., XVUL, 53, 
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“Just as Purusottama haiaag produced the nectar by 
churning with the mountain (Mand^a) the rolling milk- 
ocean, whose high waves swallowed many mountains, 
obtained the Goddess ofLaksmi, together with the elephants 
(of the 8 regions), he (Kirttivarman) acquired fame by 
crushing with his strong arras the haughty Lak^mi-Karna, 
^ whose army had destroyed many princes, obtained splend¬ 
our in this world together with elephants*”. 

Tills glorious episode in the history of the CandcHa dynasty 
has also been related in the prologue of the 'Prabodhacan- 
drodaya^,_an aDegorical drama, written by fsri Krsna 
Mi^ra^It will be noticed that just as both the inscriptions 
mentioned above, compare the forces of Karija with the 
rolling waves of the sea (Karriapayodhi; Laksml-Karnadi 
maharnavam), probably to indicate die magnitude of the 
invasion, so also in the drama wc find the use of the expres¬ 
sion ‘Kamasena-sagaram*’. Then again in the MahobS 
,/Tecord, Kirttivarman is compared with Purusottama (Visnu) 
in recovering his Laksmi (the Goddess of Fortune, i.c., the 
kingdom or Rajya-Laksmi)^. In the drama also an almost 
similar expression has been used, where the army of Karna 
* is compared to the Milk-Occan, and Gopala, who defeated 
the Cedi ruler on behalf of Kirttivarman, is likened to 
Madhumathana, i.e,, Visnu®. This coincidence, suggests 
Hultzsch, who edited the Mahoba Inscripdon, is probably 
due to the fact that the composer of the inscription knew the 
drama Prabodhacandrodaya and borrowed the description 
from it®. 

One cannot however fail to notice a serious discrepancy 
which exists between tlie account furnished by epigrapliic 
sources and the one contained m the drama. In the former 
the credit for defeating the Cedi ruler Karna baa been given 
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to Klrttivarman, but in the drama both die SuiradhAra^*^ 
and the Nati^^ state that it was !§ri Gopak who indicted a 
^crushing defeat on Laksmi Karna and re-installed the 
Gandella prince Kirttivarman on the throne. As the play 
was staged before Kirttivaiman, the reigning monarch, it 
may be presumed, as has been done by Dr. H, G. Ray,^^ that 
the story given in the drama could not have uHended the 
king, as it was true. 

Tlie c[uestton therefore arises, who was this Gopala, and 
what was his reladonship with the Gandella king ? From the 
drama it appears that Sri Gopala was held in high esteem at 
*' the court of Kirttivarman, particularly by the feudatory 
princes. The Sutradhara says, “Adisto’snil sakaJa-samanta- 
cakra-cudamanj marici-manjarlnirajita-carana-kamalena ... 
Srimata Gopalena,”^^ This means that he was ordered to 
stage the drama by l^ri Gopala, on u'hose lotuS'Uke feetw'erc 
reflected the crest-jewels of the circle of the feudatory princes. 

This passage is very important. But it is found diat it has 
not been correctly interpreted by some scholars. Tliey have 
relied upon this passage in inferring that Gopala sensed a-s 
the Clilcf Samanta nr feudatory under Kirtdvarman. The 
relev'anl portion of the text which I have quoted does not 
lend any support to this view, which is based on ^saiafa- 
sdmmlacaAnKtt^mani' being taken as an epithet of Gopala. 
But it is not so, as it is a part of the compound, which includes 
‘marici^maigari-nir^jta-carana tafnaieita^ to indicate the complete 
cpitliet of Gopala. There is no deflnite proof in support of 
of this view afforded by the passage quoted. It would therd- 
^forc be a mere guess if Gopala k taken as a chief samanta. It 
k noteworthy that the commentator Nandillagopaprabhu 
in explaining *^'nma/d O’ofidlena* applies the designation 
to him , — TnaAmuMavena Gofid/^na 

»!.. 6 it pp. tJ>, 2^-22. 
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^ Hultzsctj^*" and following him V, Smith^^^ took Gopala 
to be a Brahmana General of Kirtrivaroiaii. it h not 
known why Hultzsch took him to belong to the Brahmana 
caste. 

We may next refer to the information supplied by the 
diania with regard to Gopala^^s activities. He was the main 
V architect of the ‘digDiJqya* of the ruler Kirttivamnan. With 
sword as his only friend (asilatamatra-milrena),^^ Gopala 
^ extirpated the enemies not sparing e\'cn the womenj the aged 
and the children (yasya stri-bala-vnldhavadhi nidhana- 
vidhau vi^nito"sau),^“ Wiili great passion he desired, as the 
hQiradhara says^ to re-csiablish the so^^reigns of the race of 
the Moon, dethroned by the lord of the Cedisj w'ho has been 
compared to Rudraj the fire of destruction of all other royal 
famibes (yatah sakala-bhupala-kula pralaya-kalagm-rudrcna 
Cedipadna samxmmulitarh Gandranvaya-parthivanarii 
prthi\yam-adhipatyarii sthirikarlum ayamasya sam- 
rambhah/) ^opMa having overcome Karna caused the 
rise of the illustrious K.irttiv'arman, just as conscience over¬ 
coming delusion givs rise to knowledge (Vivekeiieva niijjitya 
Karna m-mohamivorjitaih/ Sri Kirttivamia-narapater 
bocUiasyevodayah knah//9), Gopala having acted as the 
saviour of the Candella sovereignty, and having re-installed 
Kirttivarman there (samrajye Kirttivartna-narapati-tilako 
yena bhyuyo* bhyaseci//4), is regarded by the author to be 
as great as Visnu, represented in the Man-Lion (Nrsiihha), 
the Primeval Boar (Maha-Varaha) and Paraiiirama 
incarnations. 

Tliese references taken together indicate that Gopala * 
must have shown exceptional skill as a military leader or a 
general in organising the campaigns of Kirttivarman and 
wnning viciories for him. This is particularly supported by 
the passage in which GopaJa^s part in Kirttivarmatins digt^ijaja 
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is definitely mentioned.As this natural friend of king 
K.iridvarman was engaged in the *(iigD^i^a-^dpdra' of the 
king, tlic enjVj'TTient of the supreme bliss {witnessing the 
drama) was kept suspcDdedj and the days were W dated with 
varinus kinds of material pleasures.®® Thus his important 
role in the sdetorious expedidons of the king is clearly 
indicated in the passage. 

Gop^a’s services to the CandeLlas as Kirttivarman’s 
'^Sahaja-suhrt' cannot be over-estimated- Wc do not gain very 
much by simply taking this expression to mean a natural 
friend. It may be pointed out that tlie term *iahdja-suhrt' 
or ^sahaja-mtrd' has some spcdal significance in Hindu 
political philosophy. Kautilya applies the expression to 
denote the territory beyond that of the immediate neighbour, 
the latter being called an enemy (ari)®®*- “He, whose friend¬ 
ship is derived from father to grand-father, and who is 
situated close to the territory of the immediate enemy of the 
conqueror, is a natural friend, while he, whose friendship 
is courted for self-maintenance is an acquired friend.”®®'' 
Mm. Gapapad Sastri in commenting on this expressiou 
^ observes that one kind of 'Sakaja-mitrd' is, as already stated, 
the friendly state situated beyond the immediate neighbour 
state (“svabhumyeka-vyavahitarh prakrti-mitram ekam 
sahaja-mitram”).®® But there is apparent difficulty in accept¬ 
ing Gopala as an ally of the Sahaja-nrdtra-type in the absence 
of any royal dtles in the text, which does not assign to him 
any specified territory. 

The other type of sahaja-mitra, mendoned by Kaudlya, 
as explained by Mm. ^astri, is represented by one's cousins, 
sons of maternal uncles and paternal aunts (“Matula-paitr- 
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svaseyadirupam aparaifi sahaja-mitram”)-^ In Lhe ‘Sisu- 
pala-yadha kavya’®^ also a similar expression is used to 
explain the relationship between Sri Krsna and Siiupala. 

In the circumstances it may not be VtTong to presume 
that the expression ‘sahaja-suhrt\ as used in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya natalta, bears the meaning given to it by Kau- 
tilya* as commented on by hfm. G. Sastri. In that case 
^Gopala may be taken to have been a cousin of King Kirtti- 
varmam It was Gopala who organised the armies of the 
samanta chicls and defeated the Cedi prince Karna, and 
it was he, who was mainly instrumental in reviving the 
Candella power. This was admitted by king Kirttivarman 
in permitting the drama to be staged in his own presence, 
and it is further proved by the interest he took in the per¬ 
formance of it, as mentioned by the Sutradhara in the passage 
“Rajnah Sri Kirttivarmanah purastad abhinetavyaih 
bhavata/Asti-casya hhupateh sapaiisadas-tad-avalokcna 
kuiuhaiam-iti//’' 

he,, The drama is to be enacted before the king Kitdvar- 
man, who expressed particular curiosity to wntness the show 
along with his courtiers. 

I There is therefore no real discrepancy between the literary 
and inscriptional accounts, as both mention the restora- 
tion of Candella power to have taken place during the dme 
*5f Kirttivarman. The referred to by Sri Kfsna 

Misra is also attributed by him to Kirttivarman, Krsna 
Mifra’s drama only furnishes some necessary details about 
the leadership in the battle which resulted in the Candella 
victory. The leadership was in the hands of Gopala, Kirtti- 
varman’s ‘saAaja-su/irt‘ or cousin, who must have also made 
himself conspicuous by organising a confederacy of the 
samantas of the Candella state. 

As to__thn date of this glorious ykto^ of the Candellas 
over Karna there is no definite evidence. The dated re- 
c ords of C andella Kirttivarman arc Deogadh Rock Ins- 
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fcdpdon of V.S. 1154 (1098 A.D*)“ and Kalanjar Inscrip¬ 
tion of V. S. 1147 ;i090 A.D.)®’, But, as Karua abdicated 
his throne sometime before 1073 A.D., wlieti \ asahkar^a 
had already succeeded to him, it may be presumed that this 
incident happened in about 1070 A.D., i.e., at least JO years 
earlier tlian the date of ICalanjar Inscription, Dr, D. C. 
Sircar has recently drawn our attention to an image Inscrip- 
tiou“®, which Dr. N. P. Chakravarti ascribed to the time of 
Kacchapaghaia Vijayapala of tlie Dubkupd branch. It has 
been re-edited by Dr. Sircar as belonging to the time of 
Candella Kintivarman, son of Vijayapala, which goes in 
favour of the suggestion referred to above. 

Besides tliis all-impariani Cedi-Candelia encounter no 
✓ other incident of pohllcal importance is indicated in die 
Candella records. The Deoga^ record, dated in A.D. 1098 
incised on a rock near die river-gate of the Deogadli fort, 
overlooking the Betwa. It records the construction of a 
liight of steps on the bank of the river by Vatsaraja, the 
Cliief minister of Kirttivarman, who is also credited with 
having constructed the ‘ KiFltigiri-durgs’ (in honour of his 
master) defeating the enemies. V'erse 6 of the record rcads- 
“Kliyato babliuva khila mantripadaikamatre Vacaspati 
tadiha mantra supauru^bhyam/ 

Yo yam samasiam-api-ma^itjalam aiu iatror-acchidya 
Kiniigiri-durgarii idarii vyadhatia//6”^. 

The expression '^samastum api mandalam ah saiTor-dccktdya’' 
in the above verse lias been translated by Kielhorn as 
‘having quickly W'restcd from the enemy the whole district 
(mandala)’. Vincent Smith®" and Dr. Ray®^ on the basis 
of this imerpretation concluded dial Vatsaraja appears to 
have conquered die Deoga^h district in the Betwa valley 
for his master. But it may be pointed oul that the Lnscrip- 
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tion docs not spedfy the tiRme of the ‘man^ak’liberated by 
the minister, nor does it refer to any particular enemy of 
the Candellas defeated by him. Further, there is no eddence 
to condiide tliat the Betwa valley was lost to llie Candellas 
prior to the date of the record ( 1098 A.D.). It Is quite possible 
therefore that the achievements of the minister appear to 
have been recorded in the inscription concerned in a R^ra- 
tive sense. The term ‘mandala* in the particular context 
may mean the cardinal regions and not a particular district* 
It is not unlikely to presume that the minister by hk wise 
^ policy stamped out some anti-social elements or internal 
enemies of the kingdom, who miglu have raised their heads 
during the weakness of the CandelU power prior to the time 
of Kirldvarman, 

In the administration of the kingdom it appears that 
Kirttivarnian was aided by a group of very capable minis¬ 
ters and officials. 

The services of Sri Gopala, the cousin (sahajasuhn) 
of the king, who was in charge of the feudatory chiefs and their 
forces, has already been mentioned. He directed the military^ 
operations of the king and achieved unique successes against 
the Cedi prince, Karna, the chief enemy of the Candellas. 

Reference has also been made to Vatsaraja, who claims 
5^ to have enjoyed the position of the Chief Counsellor (amatya- 
mantrlndra) of the King. He has been compared to 
Vacaspati in counselling.** 

.\nothcr important minister was Ananta, belonging to 
the hereditary line of ministers mentioned in the Mau 
Record.** His father, Maliipala, it may be remembered, 
served as the minister of VijayapSia, the father of Kirtlivar- 
man. Anania, during his service career earned the distinc¬ 
tion of acting in difierent capacities, vk., Hastya^ncta 
(leader of horses and elephants) in leading successful expedi¬ 
tions against tltc enemy forces; Purahaladhyaksa (Superin 
tendent of the forces of towns, i.e., the pivot of organising 
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the defence of the capita], and as such acting as an unrivalled 
protector of property (Ekasvagopta), and ‘Adhimata saciva* 
(the approved minister) of the king, VV^ith his mature know- 
ledge and experiences in different branches oi' administra¬ 
tion, both d\il and military, he was later appointed by king 
Kirttfvarman to act as a Privy-Counsellor, counselling the 
king in confidential matters (Mantri-maniraMdliik^e 
sumahati hrdayam gudha visrambha krtye).“ It is claimed 
on his behalf in the Man Candclla Inscription that, ‘when 
a king has for his guide a minister of noble birth, endowed 
with understanding, uprightness and similar qualities, tiicn 
there is nothing so high as it w'ould be more difficult for Idm 
to attain. No wonder then that the lord Kirttivarman by his 
fame, good acts, and prosperity surpassed the son of Dh arm a, 
even when that best of guides was governing the earth’,*® 

Besides these ministers there is mention in the Ajaygai^h 
Rock Inscription of the time of Bhojavarman** of another 
officer of Kirttivarman, named Mahe^'ara, belonging lo the 
V^tavya Kayastha family of Tarkarika, whose father, 
Thakkura Jajuka was granted the village of Duguada by the 
CandeUa king Gani^a. For his distinctive services to the king, 
Mahesvara was awarded the dtle of of Kalahjara 

along with the grant of a village named Fipalaliika.®^ Viii^a 
is a new designation not met with in any other record, but 
in all probability it refers to an administrative post asso¬ 
ciated w‘ith the fort of Kalanjar. Alternatively the term 
‘Fifi'ja' may indicate the introduction of a system of award¬ 
ing honours and titles to officials in recognition of their 
meritorious services. It is no doubt a feature which indicates 
that the internal administration of the kingdom was in an 
well-ordered state under careful sup ervision of the monarch. 

That wqrk s of public interest received close attention 
of King Kirttivarman is alluded to in local traditions. It had 
been observ'ed by V. Smith that ‘the Kirat Sagar Lake, 11 
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miles in circninfereiice, to the west oF Mahoba, was the 
work of Klrltivarman'. Another Kirat Sagar, no doubt 
contemporary, exists at Clianderi, in Lalitpur District.®* A 
third tank, named ‘Bndhiya-Tar in K^^mjar fort, according 
to Cunningham, is associated by tradition with the name of 
Kirttivarman.*® The name of thw ruler is also connected 
with some buildings at Ajaygadii and Kalahjar, 
Kirttivarman was also a great patron of arts and letters. 
It has already been mentioned how under the pationage 
tf^of Kirttivarman a highly philosophical drama like ‘Prabo- 
dhacandrodayam’ was composed and staged in his presence. 
It has expressly been mentioned in the preamble of the 
drama that the king evinced a keen interest in the drama by 
being present with aU ius court at ils performance. This 
however reveals an aspect of king'^s life, who spent his leisure 
hours in intellectual and cultural entertainments in the com¬ 
pany of his courtiers. 

As for his religious inclination it may be stated tliat he 
was defnitely a 5aiva, as is evidenced from inscriptional re¬ 
ferences. Kirttivarman, however, following the tradition 
of his ancestors, was not only t ole rant to other sects but et'en 
patronised them occasionally. The Deogadh Inscription 
^ unhesitatingly describes lilm ^agadam nutanam Visnurh^ 
or a new Visnu without his club (gada).*® The expression 
^agadam’ has been interpreted by some to mean ‘free from 
disease’ which reminds us of the local tradition current in 
K^ahjar, which believes that King Kirttivarman was a 
leper, and is said to have recovered his health by bathing 
in the Bu^hiya Tal within the fort.-*^ The Mahobi Inscrip¬ 
tion also in referring to the achievements of Kirttivarman 
against Kalacuri Laksmi-Karna calls him a ‘Purusottama’.*® 
^ All these go to show that he had no bitterness against Vais- 
i^vism. 
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The Darbat Santinath image inscription of V.S. 1132 
(1075 A.D.), which has been ascribed by Dr, D. C. Sircar^ 
to the reign of Candella KirttivarmaD reveals the patronage 
of the ruler to the followers of the Jaina faith. K the reading 
of ‘Kulamdtjiavpida* (the group of hereditary ministers) is 
admlitcdj then fintly we get the names of two Jaina officers 
of Kirttivarman, Pahila and Jaju, and secondly we learn that 
a iresihin,. a representative of the merchant community 
graced the court of the GandcUa rtJer, Pahila of the Darbat 
record, according to Dr* Sircar, is identical with Pahilla of 
the Grahapati family,** mentioned in another Jain image 
inscription of Khajurahoof V.S. 1215 (1158 A.D,),*^ So even 
adherence to a different religious community constituted 
no bar to administrative appointments under the Candella 
king. 
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FROM SALLAKSA^IAVARMAN TO MADANA\^\RMAN 

Sallaksa^avarman. ^ ' '' 

After restored the Candella power to its former 

glory, KlrttivarmaTi passed away sometime towards the j 
close of the Hth century A.D. He was then succeeded on 
^he throne by his son, Sallahsanavariuan, also mentioned 
as Hallaksanavamiaii in the coins issued by him.^ Unfor¬ 
tunately he has no inscription to his credit, but records of the 
later Candella ru lers ^ c ontain references t o hi m, which enable 
us to make a somewhat fair estimate of his character and 
attainments. 

The Mau Stone Inscription of Madana\‘arman) in verses 
9 and 10,^ is eloquent about SaUaksana's qualities of head 
and heart. He is described as *a leader of those versed in 
the sacred lore, a kinsman of the tdriuous, a store of arts 
and an abode of good conduct, and a tree of paradise to all 
suppliants for support’. These are no doubt conventional 
praises of a court poet, but may be taken to indicate that 
due to tlie continuance of an well-ordered system ol govern¬ 
ment in the country^, Sallaksana the ruler, could devote 
himself to these peaceful pursuits. The Mau record informs 
us that with the help of efficient ministers Sallaksana effec¬ 
tively carried out the work of '‘ktrAUkka-iodhafid^ cleanng of 
thorns, (i.e., anti-corruption drive) within his realm, and 
dissipated fears of his subjects. Thus Sallaksaiaa was able 
not only to establish peace and order in the state, but also 
to upgrade the standard of Ihnng of the people and augment 
the strength of the royal treasury. 

It need not, however, be presumed that Sallaksana w'as a 
man of passiv'c disposition. The same record (Mau Stone 
Inscription) refers to the presence in the court of Sallaksana, 
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kings doing homage to him as well as his other dependents,'* * 
which reminds us of the ‘samanta-cakra’ (circle of feuda¬ 
tory princes) organised by Sri Gopala, as mentioned in the 
drama, Frabodhacandrodaya, to defeat the Cedi prince 
Laksml Karna.^ It is quite likely that Sallaksana, the son 
and successor of K.irtti\'arman, enjoyed almost the same 
allegiance from the siimantas as did his father. 
y As for the military achievements of Sallaksana tve liave 
no definite evidence in the records. But the Mau record 
refers to his prowess which kept his enemies always awake.® 
According to the evidence of the Ajaygadh Rock Inscription 
of Viravarman (V.S. 1317), Sallaksana is said to have taken 
away the fortunes of the Malavas and the Cedis. (Sallak¬ 
sana M^a\'a-Cedi-laksmih lunthaka-khadgah).^ Though no 
' direct reference is made to any particular battle between 
the Candeltas and the Cedis or the Paramaras during the 
reign of Sallaksana, yet a study of the history of these dynas¬ 
ties may throw some leading light on the matter. 

The Kajacuris, it may be noticed, were passing through 
a very critical time afer the fall of L^smi Karna. Yasah- 
Karna, who suceeded Mm had to face a strong neighbour on 
, the west, the Paramaras, as wcD as another rising power 
beyond the Vindhyas, the Caliikyas. According to the Nagpur 
Prasasti ofParamMa Naravarman (1097-1111 A.D.), liiselder 
brother, Laksmadeva, in course of an unchecked expedition 
*attacked Tripuri, and anniliilatcd his warlike and spirited 
adversaries’.® The Cedi prince, who suiEered the reverse at 
' the hands of the Paramaras, could not liave been any one 
else than Yasahkarna (1073-1125 A.D.).® Belgami inscrip¬ 
tion of Vikramaditya VI dated in 1081 A.D. also refers to 
the Calukya ruler’s victory over Yaiahkarna.ri In the cir¬ 
cumstances it might not have been very difficult for the 
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Can della prince, Sallaksana, succeeding to Klrtiivarman'^s 
cfTecth'e orgnlsaiion, to launch attacks on the Cedi country, 
particularly when the situation there was so favourable for 
the CandcUa ruler. But it must be admitted at the same time 
that such expeditions could hardly be of any permanent 
political value. 

Since Bhoja's tragic end the Paramara power was on the 
wane. Jayasiihha I, the son and successor of Shoja, was also 
compelled to acknowledge the suzerainty of Kalacuri LaksmI 
Karna. But there was an attempt at revival by Laksmadeva, 
a son of Udayaditya, as has already been mentioned. His 
successes, however, were shortlived due to the growing power 
of the Calukyas, which culminated in the defeat and death 
of Naravarman, the brother of Laksmadeva, as described in 
the Kumarapalacarita,^^ and corroborated fay epigraphic 
evidences. During this period of turmoil in the Paramara 
• kingdom it might have been possible for the Gandella ruler 
to take out an expeditionary raid, referred to in the Ajay- 
ga^ record.^® Ii may be remembered that the Candellas 
were already well-settled in the Betwi, valle)’’ by the wtablish- 
ment of a ‘Kirttigiri-durga’ on the bank of the river during 
the time of Kirttivarman,^* which probably marked the 
boundary between the Gand ella and tlic Paramard^dominions. 
Therefore it may not be wrong to presume that Sallaksana 
maintained the integrity of the Gandella state as rerived by 
his father, Kirttivarman.'-Aa for his personal achievement, 
we have only a vague reference to his success against some 
unknown enemies in the Doab between the Ganges and 
the Jumna (antarvedi visaya) .^® It may be rernembered that 
since the defeat of the Gurjara Pratihara ruler, Rajyap^a, 
; Canddla Vidyadhara extended hk influence over the Doab 
region. But, as is evidenced by the Set Mahet Stone Inscrip- 
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tion of Vidyadbara (V.S, 1176),^“ and ihc Budann Inscrip¬ 
tion of LakhanapaJa, the area was ruled over by a Rastrakuta, 
who was probably a feudatory of the Candeltas, The 
Jhansi fragmentary stone inscription of Sallak^na-siriiha'* 
also refers to a line of Kanyaknbja rulers of the lunar family. 
The idcntihcation of Sallaksana-siihha with Candella Sallak- 
sanavarman has not^ however, been established beyond 
doubt. During the period of confusion prevailing in the 
country as a sequel to Mahmud *s invasion and the eclipse 
of the Candella power, these local rulers of Kanauj might 
have assumed sovereign status. So, for SalUtsaiia it might 
not have been impossible to make a bold bid for the recap- 
v' ture of the Kanauj region, as referred to in the Mau record. 
But it is quite weU known that Candraderv'a of the Gahada- 
vala dynasty acquired sovereignty over Kanyakubja or 
Gadhipura by the prowess of his own arms (nija-hhuja- 
patjjitaiti) in about 1070 So it is doubtful whether 

Sallaksana w'as really victorioas in the ‘antarv'edi’ region. 

In the administration of the state Sallaksana was aided 
by a group of very able ministers and ofhcials, the chief of 
whom was, according to the evidence of the Mau Stone 
Inscription of Madanavarman, Ananta, who was a tower of 
strength to Kirttivarman.™ The success in the Autarvedi 
region, that is claimed in the record, is attributed to the 
policy of this very minister, or lus son Gadadhara.^^ Again, 
it was the latter who is believed to have been mainly instru¬ 
mental in clearing the country of anti-social elements (kan- 
taka-sodhana), and strengthening both hnancial as well as 
law and order position of the state (kosasya dandasya ca). 
Other sons of Ananta were also appointed by Sallaksana to 
very important posts in the administration. But it is in¬ 
teresting to note that die criterion of their selection was not 
that they were sons of the Chief Minister, but that they had 
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been found suitable after proper tests conducted by the king 
(parlk-^ya-samyak), and appointed to high offices requiring 
the services of wise, upright and valiant men (niyuktah- 
k^'CSU-suisma-suci-Surajanocitesu) 


Jayavarman, fu7/J r- 

Mau Stone Inscription^® and Ajayga^i Rock Enscrip- 
tion of Viravarman^^ bear evidence to the fact thatjayavar- 
man, the son of Sallaksana succeeded him on the Candella 
throne. It is however curious diat Nanyaura Plate of Mada- 
navarman^* omits the names of both Jayavarman and his 
lather, Sallaksana horn the Candella genealogy. It may be 
that the Nanyaura record only referred to the highUghts of 
the family, whereas the Mau inscription of the same time, 
issued by one of the tuinisters of king Madanavarman, had 
no such obsession, and hence may be taken as more reliable, 
Tlic former one w'as issued by Madaiiavannan himself, and 
as such contain references to his father, Prthvivarman and 
^ grandfather, Kiridvarman, omitting the collateral branch 
of Sallaksana and Ids son, Jayavarman. 

A direct epigraphic evidence for this prince is, howe\'er, 
contained in the Khajuraho stone inscription of V.S. 1059 
of the time of Dhahga, which had been ** re-writ ten in clear 
letters by Jayavarmmadeva-nfpati” in V.S. 1175 (1117 
A.D.),*® It appears therefore that he came to the throne 
sometime before that date. If it is admitted that .Sallaksaim 
came to the throne in about 1100 A.D., it ntay be presumed 
that those two generations had an average-period of about 
10 years each. 

Both the records, rd'erred to above, mention Jayavarman 
as a valiant hero. The Mau record describes him as ‘a dwelling 
place of generosity, truth, policy and heroism, whose 
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majesty, lilce the rising sun, deprived other princes of their 
lusire.’27 

The administrative structure of the state during the 
time of Jayavarman continued in the same way as previously. 
The most inQuential minister of the last two generations, 
Ananta, howevcTj died by abandoning his body in the waters 
at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, following 
the custom adopted by an earlier Can della ruler ^ viz., 
Dhahgade\'a. In the ministerial office Ananta, the chief 
minister of Klrttivarman and Saltaksana, was succeeded fay 
his son, Cadadliara, whom Jayavarman appointed near 
his own person as Pratibaja.^ The revised Khajuraho Ins¬ 
cription refers to another official of Jayavarman. He was a 
learned kayastha, Gau^a Jayapala by name. 


PrifiTiivarman, 

Nanyaura Plate *C' of Madanavarman^® suggests that 
Kirtdvarnian was succeeded by Prthvivannan. But it is 
clearly indicated in the Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of 
Viravarman^® that Prthvivannan came to the throne succccd- 
ing Jayavarman, whom the Nanyaura record omitted 
altogether. The evidence of another record of the time of 
Madanavarman (Mau Stone Insc.) proves very helpful in 
the matter. It states that after Jayavarman, the Candella 
sovereignty passed on to Prthvivaram, the co-uterinc youn¬ 
ger brother of the illustrious king Sallak^navarman.®^ 
It was however an unusual succession, an uncle succeeding 
a nephew. In the absence of any reference to the circums¬ 
tances leading to this abrupt change in the line of successiou 
wemay presume that Jayavarman must have died childless or 
there was a rising engineered by Prthvrvarman, who usurped 
the throne. It is learnt however from the fragmentary 
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Kalanjar iiLscription Lhat Jayavarman was devoted to 
Narayana a ad being wearied of govctnmeni the king made 

It over lo * .varman^^* (thk portion being broken, 

the earlier part of the name cannot be recovered, but 
evidently k must have referred to Prthvivamiani}. Jaya¬ 
varman, it is statedj then proceeded to wash away his sins 
in the divine riverj probably in the same manner as had 
been adopted by Dhanga^. It may not be unlikely that 
tills w^as a voluntary abdicationjasis eridenl from the expres¬ 
sion *tnade it over", and not a ease of disputed succession 
culminating in a cuup-di-etat hy Pnhvivannan, of which there 
is no evidence. 

Candella records are curiously silent about any achievc- 
V ment of Prthvivarman as well as of any political meident of 
his reign period. This may lead to the natural presumption 
that it was not a particularly brilliant period of die Candella 
history, and that the refeence to Prthvivarman’s devotion to 
Narayana might also suggest that he was a man of passive 
disposition^ But a study of the contemporary historji'' of 
Nor llicrn India would rweal that in the second cjuarter of 
the 12lh cent. A.D-, besides the Candellas there were other 
^ equally potential powers on the field, the Param^as, 
the Cedis, and the Gaulukyas. It has already been seen that 
in the absence of any imperial power al! of them were vieing 
witli one another in a con lest for supremacy* In the circums¬ 
tances when we find in the Mau Record that Prthvivarman 
is described to have been equal to the task in bearing the 
burden of the hereditary government, and was a ble to maln- 
^ tain the integrity of the boundaries of the state, it is hardly 
possible to believe lhat Prthyivarinan was a weak ruler. It 
may be that be did not adopt a n aggressive policy against 
other powers. 

The same principJes of adminislrabon were maintained 
during the regirtTC of Prthvivarnianp V. 13 of the Mau Record 
states lhat he used to take law’ful wealth and then expand 
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tile same according to the prescripts on llic sacred objects, 
carefuJly protecting all being and wholly intent on securing 
propriety of conduct*®^ Gadadhara, the son of a former mi mV 
ter, Anaiita, who had been appointed by J^ayavarman 
in the office of Pratihara, was now in the present regime 
elevated to the liigh office of *Manliimnkhya’(Chief MinisierJ, 
in which capacity he claims to have made tiie government 
of the king prosper in all its constituent partsA'^ 

Madanavarman, P 

Prthvtvarman's son, Madanavarman came to the throne 
in the first quarter of the 12th cent. A.D., and enjoyed a 
rather long period of rdgn from c. 1129-1163 A.D. During 
this period the Candellas nourished once again in the 
political scene of Northern India as a n important _gpwer, for 
which we have c^^ences mscri ptional and numismatic as 
well as ti^ditjonal and literar}'. 

It has already been pointed out that since the demise 
|oi Kirttivarnian dll the accession of Madanavarman, the 
intcTvemng Candella rulers could hardly achieve any 
ispectacular success, though of course the slate might not 
have suffered any territorial diminution. With the accession 
of Madanavarman it will he evident that the non-aggres¬ 
sive policy so long followed was totaUy reversed and King 
Madanavarman from the very start of his c^eer launched 
a vigorous policy in reviving the strength and organisation 
of the C^eik pow'cr and restoring respect for it among 
\ other contemporary powers of the adjacent regions, viz., 
the Cedis, the Paramaras, die G^adavalas and the Caulu- 
1 k\<u. This is best evidenced in V. 15 of the Miiu stone in- 
scription, which reads as follows r— 

‘Before whose name even e\'er quickly flees the Ce^king 
vanquished in fierce fight, and through the dread of whom 
the king of iUai always passes his dme in friendly behaviour; 
by whom moreover the ruler of hlalaya, full of arrogance 
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was quickly exterminated, while other monarchs paying 
homage to him have enjoyed supreme comfort.*’^ 

The account of the Candella ruler, as provided in die verse 
quoted above, is undoubtedly an exaggerated description 
of the court poet. But the study of the history of the period 
would reveal that the condition of t he powers ment ioned in 
the verse, viz,, the K^iraja, the Malavesa and the Cedis, 
particularly during tFiis period (i.e«, the hrst quarter of 
the 12th cent. A.D.), was not quite strong to witltstand 
^ the onslaught of a tigorous ruler of the Candella family. 
As such, it may not be a mere praJasti to describe that the 
Candella Ving Madanavarman was able to exert his political 
influence over those powers. There was no question of any 
iexpanslon of the Candella dominion at the cost of any of 
these powers, but they might have had to submit before 
the military might of the Candella ruler, Madavarmma- 
jdeva. 

The Cedis, it may be remembered, suSered a defeat at 
the hands of the Candella king, Sallaksana towards the close 
of the 11th cent. A.D., and since then they could not gain 
'^sulEcienl strength to effect a recovery. The discovery of 
the hoard of coins,®’ which included some of Madanavarman, 
in the village named P^war in the Tcomhar Tehsil of the 
former Rewa state, has been taken by some scholars to indi¬ 
cate that the Candella kingdom extended in the south-east 
upto the Kaimur Range of the Vindhyas, beyond which lay 
the dominion of the Dahala Kalacuris. The situation of an 
expanding power as an immediate neighbour is by itself 
dangerous which becomes more acute when the other power 
is weaker. Tliough the name of the Cedi king who might hav^e 
dashed with Madanavarman is not mentioned in any record, 
yet there is ev'ery probability of his being identified with 
Gayakari]ia, of w'hom we have a record, viz,, Tewar stone 
inscription, dated 115i A.D.®* The Kalacuris had already 
lost some of their territories in the Ganges valley to the 
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Gaha^avalas during the time of his father, Yaiahkariia 
(1073-1125 A.D.). Naturally their hold in this region must 
have been weaker after this adverse development. For the 
Candellas too, an expansion of the Galiadavalas was fraught 
with dangerous potentialities, and as such they might have 
under Madanavarman annexed the region into their own 
dominion lest it might fall to the G^adavMas, The claim 
that 'e\’er quickly flees the Cedi king vanquished in fierce 
fight’ may not therefore be an idle boast. The incident hinted 
at in this verse might have referred to the Candella victory 
over the Kalacuris in the North Baghelkhand region. In¬ 
creasing danger from the Candellas must have compelled the 
Cedis to sink their feeling of enmity with their eastern neigh- 
^ hour, the Paramaras, with whom now they entei' into a 
marriage alliance, Gayakarna having married Alhanadevi, 
a Guhila princess, who was a grand-da ugh ter of Paramara 
Udayadilya, as stated in the Bheraghat stone mscriptiom®* 
The Paramaras themselves were also hardly better off. 
As early as the time of Kirttivarman, it has been seen, that 
in 1093 A.D- the Candella kingdom stretched npto Lalitpur 
district in the Betwa valley with the establishment of a fortress 
named Kirttigiridurga.*'^ Further expansion of the Candella 
dominion in the same direction was quite possible during 
the lime of Madanavarman, as evidenced by the Mau stone 
inscription i Jhansi district)*^ and the Augasi grant (Banda 
district).*^ Tlie latter record, it will appear, was issued when 
the king was in residence near Bhaillasvamin (mod. Bhilsa). 
Tliis is lurther corroborated by the evidence of the Semra 
grant of Faramarddideva, grandson of Madanavarman. 
The Semra Plates^® indicate that in 1162 A,D., Madanavar- 
, man was in residence at Varidurga (mod. Barigar) and gran¬ 
ted the villages of Madanapura in the Jhansi district, 
Vadavari (Berwara) and Dud§lii in Lalitpur. All these go to 
show that the Candella dominion not only crossed the 
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Betwa, irv the south-west but also absorbed a considerable 
portion of the Malwa territory. 

As to how did the Candella pow'cr advanced or which parti¬ 
cular Malava prince liad been defeated by Madanavarman 
is howet'er nowhere indicated in any of these records. It is only 
vagtiely mentioned in the Man inscription that ‘the ruler 
of Malwai hiU of arrt^ance, was quickly exterminated". 
The history of the Paramaras would show that during the 
reign periods of Naravarman (1097-1111 A.D.) and Yaki- 
vamian (1134-“Jr2 A.D,) the military resources of the Para- 
mara state were exhausted by protracted warfare with the 
Caulukyas of Gujarat. The Paramara records are rather 
reticent about any incident of the reign of these two princes. 
Eut the Caulukya records, both hteraiy’ and epigraphic, 
clearly indicate how the rulers of Malwa sufferred terrible 
defeats at the hands of the rulers of Gujarat. Merutuhga in 
his Prabandhacintamani'’'* tells us that when Siddharaja 
was away from his capital on a pilgrimage, the Malava king 
Yakivarmanoverran Gujarat andexactedsubmissioii from the 
minister of Siddharaja. The latter, on his return to his capital, 
felt very much humiliated and made preparations fur an 
invasion of the Malava kingdom. This led to a war of 12 years’ 
duration ending with the defeat and capture of Ya,TOvarman 
before 1137 A.D., i.c., in about three years* time since 
liis accession. As such it is quite probable that Ya&jvarman 
led the invasion of Gujarat during the reign of his father, 
Naravarman. Hemacandra, a contemporary' of both Sidd- 
rSja and Yasovarman, in his IH'Mrayakavya’*^ corroborates 
the statement of Merutuhga though the details may some- 
w^hat difler,^® Other Hteraiy- works like the SukH^sankirtana, 
Surathotsaba, Klrttikaumudi and Vasantarilasa also refer 
to the storming of Dhara by the Gujarat prince and annexa¬ 
tion of the whole Avantidesa to the Gujarat Empire. 

It is therefore highly probable that during the early 
years of the reign of Yaiovarman, when he was grappling 
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with the Caulukyas in a deadly struggle, the CandeUa ruler 
Madaiiavarman exploited the opportunity by acquiring 
some portions of the Malava country adjacent to his domi¬ 
nions. The Paramara-s, being too busy with their enemy on 
the w'cst, could hardly put up adequate defence against their 
eastern neighbour, the Candcllas. The Gandclla claim of 
having exterminated the ruler of Malavra may not be un- 
Justihable, as their defeat at the hands of tlic Gujarat chief 
and loss of territory' to the Candellas left with them only 
a short strip of territory in the lower valley of the river Kali 
Sindhu upto V^S. 1199 {A.D. 1142). 

Therefore it must be admitted that Siddharaja’s %'ictory 
over the king of Malwa was more than a mere military raid. 
A number of Gaulul^a Grants of different dates designate 
Siddharaja as “Avantinatha”*’. The annexation of Malw^a 
brought Caulukya Jayasiihha closer to the CandeUa domi¬ 
nions, whicli also by now stretched upto the eastern Malwa, 
and ultimately a clash between the two powers became 
inevitable. The Gujarat chronicles including the Klrttikau- 
mudi refer to the Invasion of Kalafijara by Jaya-simha. The 
Kumarapala-carita claims that Jayasimha defeated Madana- 
varman, the lord of Mahoba, but came to terms with the latter 
and made peace. Evidently the Caulukya ruler could not gain 
much from his wars with the Candellas and was compelled 
to withdraw his forces from Kalanjara. The Kalanjara stone 
inscription claims that Madanavarman in an instant defeated 
the king of Gurjara, (identified with the king of Gujarat, i.e., 
Jayasimha), as Krsna defeated Kamsa^'*. There may be some 
exaggeration in the eridcnce of CandeUa epigraphy but it 
cannot be denied that the Candellas thre%v back the Gujarat 
invasion completely and this by itself may well justify the 
claim of Madanavarman, as recorded in the Kalanjar record. 

To the north-west of the Candclla state the rising power 
of the Gaha day alas might have constituted a threat to 
their security, but as is c\ddent from the Mau record, there 
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^was continued good relarionsiiip between these two powers. 
The statement of the Man inscription iliat through the dread 
of the CandeUa ruleft Madanavarman, 'the King of K^si 
always passes liis time in friendly behawour’, should of course 
be taken with some reservation. The real state of affairs 
most probably was that both these powers realised each other's 
potentiality and formed a sort of alliance which enabled 
them to play significant roles in contemporary politics. 

A study of the distribution of the records of the lime of 
Madanavarman indicates that he enjoyed rather a long span 
of life occupying the Can della throne for a period of at 
least 34 years. The earliest of his records is dated in A.D. 
1129^", and the latest one dated A.D. 1163®“. During his 
regime not only do tve witness a revival of the CandeUa 
power in the political theatre of Northern India, but also 
the establishment of a strong and consolidated state with 
enlarged boundaries, which was possible, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, by the steady application of Kautilyan principles of 
diplomacy by some efficient ministers of Madanavarman. 
The findspois of his inscriptions and coins suggest that in the 
south the CandeUa state verged on the Vindhyas from the 
Kmmur range in the west to the Bhanrer range in the east. 
^ The eastern boundary ran along the course of the Jumna 
beyond which lay the Gahadavala kingdom, whUe in the 
west the Betwa course divided the CandeUa dominions 
from the Malava countrv, then annejced to the Caulukva 

.if « 

state. Thus the whole of the central Indian triangle including 
. the important fortresses of K^anjar and Ajaygadh and the 
[ cities of Khajuraho and Mahoba, was firmly held by Mada- 
^ navarman, 

Bharat Kala Bhavan Plates of Aladanavarman (V.S. 1192) 
give names of three queens of the King, viz., Lakhama- 
devi, Valhana-dcvd and Candala (or Candela)-devi. Of 
these Valhana-devI was the Chief Qiieen being described as 
‘Maharajni,' and the two others simply as ‘ Rajhi* 
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C.^.HAM,\NA—CAiVDELLA RIVALRY: FALL OF MAHOBA. 
Tasavarman IL 

Batcivar Inscripiion of Paramairdidcva is the only 
record which reveals the existence of a prince named 
Vasovarman interv'ening between the rulers, ^ladanavar- 
man and Paramardideva, Before the discovery of this record 
it was generally believed that Paramardi, the grandson of 
Madanavannan, succeeded the latter on liie throne due 
probably to the death of his (Madana'sJ son in his own life¬ 
time. But the evidence of the Batesvar record clearly indicates 
that Yaiovarman, the father of Paramardi, ascended the 
throne after Madanavarman for however short a time it might 
have been. Verses 8 & 9 of the inscription state as follows:— 

"As the Moon, the crest jew'cl ofMahesvara arise from the 
ocean, so was born from him Varovarman, who was an orna¬ 
ment of great rulers causing joy to the people, whose fame 
spreading in tltree worlds with the loveliness of jasmine 
and the moon, made the hair of men appear white and thus 
caused the unprecedented notion, that people before they 
had attained old age had, alas, turned grey.*^* 

The earliest recorded date of Paramardi being V.S, 1223 
(1165-66 A.D.),* Yaiovarman must have had a very short 
tenure on the throne. Dr. Ray suggests that v. 9 of the 
Bates\’ar record hints at the untimely end of his career.® 
But the idea that there might have been some sort of dy¬ 
nastic troubles, and that Paramardi achieved the throne at 
the cost of liis father, cannot be upheld with the materials 
at our disposal. It is easier to presume that Yasovarman 
died normally shortly after hts accession. ,As nothing remark¬ 
able could have been achieved during the brief spell of 
Yaiox^arman’s reign, for which the ministerial family could 
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boast of, the name of this ruler may have been omilted from 
their record (Mau Inscription) altogether* 

Faramanii. ^ d-\F 

Paramardideva, the grandson of Madanavarman, was 
the Iasi Candella ruler'oreminence. He came to the throne 
early in life in c, 1166 A.D., at the age of five, according to 
the Farmal Raso,"* within a couple of years of the dale of his 
grand-father’a last dated record, c. 1163 his father 

Yasovarman II haipdng died after a short reign. V^erse 6 of the 
Ajaygadh Inscription of Viravarman (V.S. 1317) refers to 
Paramardi as "a leader even in his youth, who struck down 
the opposing heroes, and to whom the fortune of universal 
sovereignty quickly came, like an enamoured damsel, choos¬ 
ing him of her own free will.”® The verse indirectly hints 
at the suddenness of Paramardi's accession necessitated most 
probably by the untimely passing away of his Father. 

The records attributed to the reign of Paramardi indicate 
^that he enjoyed a fairly long reign extending over 35 years, 
;the earliest of his records being dated in 1165-66 A.D.," and 
ithe latest in 1201’02 A.D.'' The period may be divided under 
t hree broad sec tions, of which the first was concerned with 
the accession and the early career, the second with the hosti¬ 
lity’ between the C^ndellas and the Caha mana s, leading to 
the fall of Mahoba, and the third with the Mu sli m in vagiot^. 

For the first part of Iiis reign we have the following records, 
viz., the Semra Plates (1165-66 A.D.),® the Mahoba image 
Inscription (1166-67 A.D.),*" the Icchawar Plate (1171 
' A.D.),“ the Malioba Plate (1173 the Pachar Plate 

(1176 A.D.),*® and the Charkhari Plate {1178 In 
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all these inscriptions full imperial titles are used by Para- 
mardi, viz., “Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja-Para- 
mes vara- Parama- M ahesva ra- Sri- Kala nj aradliipari-Srimati- 
mat-Paramardideva". These show that Paramardi well 
maintained the digniiy of the Candellas, whose power 
had rerived under his illustrious grand-father, Madanavar- 
man. 

The find spots of the records belonging to the reign of 
Paramardi indicate that he administered the entire dominion 
inherited by him quite efficiently and peacefully. His early 
-'■years were not marred by any military reverses or anything 
of the sort. The Candella records do not refer to any brilliant 
success either during the first fifteen years of his reign (1166- 

1182 A. D.). 

Tt was the second phase of his reign that was marked by 
protracted conflicts with the Cahatpanas of E)elhi, which 
culminated in the fall of Mahoha and ^e defeat of Paramardi. 

K Strangely enough, the epigraphic documents of die Gandetlas 
are conspicuouly silent over this vital issue, 'the only explana¬ 
tion that may be offered for this deliberate reticence of the 
Candella praJastikdras is probably their unwillingness to refer 
to the ignomlnions defeat of their master. We have na¬ 
turally, therefore, to rely o n the popular ba rdic accounts 
still current in Central India, known as tie Prthriraj 
by Cand Bardai,^® the Mahobi Kiand (Parmai Raso)^*‘ and 
the Alha Raso by Jagnaik Rao.^"' These Raso accounts refer to 
the serious hostilities between Prthviraj Gauban and Parmai 
Candel in some details. Much of these is later fabrica- 
' tion by different popular bards, who were cither interested 
in glorifying Prlhvlraj or Parmai, It cannot but be 
admitted that there is a kernel of truth in these accounts, 

' as is borne out by the evidence of the two Madanpur 
Stone ItKcriptions, which record the defeat of Paramardi at 
the hands of Prthviraj, and the plunder of Jejabhukti by 
the latter in Sam 1239 (A. D, 1182-83.)^®. 
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The circumstances leading Lo the outbreak of hostliides 
between the Candcllas and the Cahamana^^ as can be re¬ 
constructed from the bardic ballads, may be briefly described 
here. 

Prthviraj Cauhan, while returning to Delhi after marry¬ 
ing the daughter of Padamsen, was attacked on the way 
by the Turkish hordes, who were, however, beaten back. 
Prtht'iraja’s forces also suffered some casualties. Unfortuna¬ 
tely the party, including the wounded soldiers, liaving lost 
direction came to Mahoba, the capital of the Candellas. when 
it was raining. They camped in the royal garden ivithout 
knowing that it was so. The keeper of the garden strongly 
objected to this intrusion, and in course of an altercation 
that followed, he was struck down. When the report reached 
Parmal Candcl (Paramardideva), he felt odcndcd and sent 
his soldiers to take action. In the battle that toUow'ed the 
Candels suflered serious losses, and of the Gauhans some 
30 men were killed and 17 injured. Parmal, dien in strong 
indignation, summoned one of his generals , Uda J, a leader 
of the Banaphar clao, and asked him to attack the soldiers 
already wounded. In vain did Udal try to impress upon 
the Candeila king that it would not only be unchivalrous 
to attack the wounded soldiers, but would also unnecessarily 
antagonise a powerful ruler like Prthviraja, But Parmal was 
under the evil Influence of Mahil Parihir iPratihara), his 
broihcr-in-law, who, though a Simanta, nourished a secret 
feeling of revenge against ^e Candcllas, and whenever there 
was an opportunity, either he gave wrong advice to the 
Candellas or helped the enemy with secret me.ssages. In this 
case also at his instigation Parmal prevailed upon the 
Banaphar to lead the unfair attack, but tlic result was no 
belter than the previous one. The seige, however, w'as raised 
by Prthviraj, who returned to Delhi. 

In the meantime the Banaphar chiefs, Udal and his brother 
' Alha, finding Mahoba too hot for them due to the machina- 
' tions of Mahil Parihar, left the Candeila court and sought 
refuge with King Jaicand of Kanauj. 

\lahil, now secretly communicated the news about the 
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desertion of the best warriors of the Candellas to Prthriraj, 
and advised him to avail himself of this opportunity of 
subjugaring the Candellas. Prthviraj tt)ok counsel with all 
his chiefs and set out with a strong army to attack Mahoba. 
The Mahoba Khand describes in detail the route followed by 
Prthviraj and the different stages of his marclt to Mahoba« 
Starting from Delhi in Sam 1240 (1182 A,D.)‘’ on a 
ednesday, as stated in the ParmaJ Raso, Prtliviraj marched 
to Gadh Gopacal ( Gwa lior) and encamped there for seven 
days, 'rheii his army trekked eastwards to Balcsvar (near 
woishipped Siva there. Then they proceeded 
towards the Candella kingdom. Next halt was on the banks 
of the Pahuj at a place called Basavga^h or Indragadh, near 
Sma or Sisargadh (Sisarwagarh). Tlie fortress of Sisargadh 
WM held by .Malkhaii, a valiant sanianta of Parmal, He 
was a Banaphar, and the famous heroes, .^Iha and Udal, were 
his cousins. Malkhan stoutly defended the fort for about 
eight days. Prthviraj at the outset tried to win him over, 
but Malkhan stuck to his sv&midharma (allegiance to his 
master) and fought bravely with all the resources at his 
command, killing as many as eight strong generals of the 
CauJian army in eight consomtive days. Prthviraj at last 
personally took the field and Malkhan bravely laid down his 
life in the battle along with his noble associates. 

.. After the fall ofSirsa, Prthviraj marched towa rds Mahoba 
and camped on the banks of the Bej^a (VetravatiJ, Realising 
the imminent danger which it would be rather impossible to 
forestall, Parmal and liis Samantas, on the suggestion of the 
Chief Queen Malhan Dcv4, decided to seek for a temporary 
truce for a couple of months, and to send an envoy to Kanauj 
recalling the Banaphar brothers. Alba and Udal. 

Prthviraj agreed to the proposal, but remained camping 
on the banks of the river, practically besieging the town. 
Alha and Udal, ou receipt of tiiis message, were at first 
reluctant to come, as they had been unfairly treated by the 
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^Candcl ruler. But their mother pre\'ailed upon them that 
^svamidkarma^ should not be violated, Jaicand, the ruler of 
Ranauj^ sent alon^ with them some of his best generals, 
including two of his sons and a strong contingent of soldiers. 

' The reference to this friendly assistance of the Gahadavala 
ruler to Parmal, in the latter's conflict witli Prthviraj, may 
not have been a mere fabrication by the piopular bards. 
The Mau record refers to tlic existence of friendly relations 
between the Candella king Madanavarman, the grandfather 
of Parmal, and the Gahadavalas. The recent find of the Bharat 
K.ala Bhavan plate of Paramardideva (V.S. 1247)^"* is a 
further proof on the point. It was issued when the Candella 
King Paramardi was at the Adamk^rnika GhaUa at \ ard- 
nasV (Mod, Banaras). Evidently the Candella King visited 
''this holy city in the Gahadavala dominion on a pilgrimage. 

On the arrival of the Banaphar chiefs at Mahoba at tlic 
head of the Kanauj army the Candellas felt gready inspired 
and they made necessary preparations for the final battle, 
Prthviraj now demanded reopening of the operations held in 
abeyance under the terms of the truce, or sui render of the 
capital city, Mahoba, The batde started in full fur\', the 
Candel troops advancing within a range of two ‘kronas’ ( !.e., 
about 4 miles) from the Cauhan encampments. 

Realising the fury and intensity of the impending battle, 
’Parmal, it is said, became nervous and left for Kalahjar along 
with some of his troops. Brahmajit, a son of Parmal, however, 
along with the Banaphar heroes, Alha and Udal, led the 
Candel army. In this great armageddon of Mahoba, both 
sides suffered serious losses and numerous casualties, wliich 
included Brahmajit, Udal, the sons of Jaicand and almost 
all the valiant generals on the Candella side, .Alha was 
I wounded, but survived the battle. Prth\iraj celebrated his 
victory' by sacking die Candella capital, Mahoba, which is 
IcQjTolxirated by the evidence of the Madanpiir Stone 
Inscriptions, already quoted.®^ 

Cauhan general, Cavand Rai, now proceeded to 
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K^Iinjar, where ParmaT took refuge. The Cauli^ army 
occupied the fort and plundered it, and started back with 
-- their most important trophy, Parmal, to present him before 
yiheir master, Pithvlraj. The Prth\nraj Raso stops abruptly 
here, and states that Prthvlraj raising the seige of Mahoba,-' 
proceeded towards his own capital, Delhi, after appointing 
Pajjun Rai, one of his generals as the Governor of Mahoba, 
But what was the fate of Parm^? Plow' long did the Ganhan 
occupation of Mahoba contimie ? 

Some light is thrown on these points by the Parmal Raso.*® 
It states that when after plundering the fortress of K^ahjar, 
the Gauhans were returning along with Parm^, die Candel 
king, as their prisoner of war, Indai Kumar, son of Alha, 
attacked them without any warning. This sudden attack 
of the Banaphar soldiers completely outmanouvred the 
Cauhaas, and the Candel king was freed from their clutches. 
Parmal then returned to Ktlanjar; but, according to the 
Raso accounts, out of a sense of shame for his captivity at 
the hands of the enemies, he voluntarily put anend to his life 
at the Gajraj temple. He was followed by the Cliief Queen, 
Malhan Dc\i and other queens. Cand Bardai, however, 
mentions that Parmal retired to Gaya and died there. 

These bardic accounts being full of unhistorical mater ial, 
which was added in course of time, it is extremely difficult to 
trace the historical kernel in them. That Parmal died 
immediately after his defeat at the hands of Prthviraj is dis¬ 
proved by the find of a number of dated Gandella records, 
some of which were issued directly by Paramardideva, 
Those are, the Katanjar Rock Inscription*® and the Mahoba 
Slone Inscription of Samvat 1240 (A.D. 11S4},** the Ajai- 
gadb Stone Inscription of V.S, 1243 (A.D. 1187),®s the 
Baghari (Bateivar) Stone Inscription of Sam 1252 (A.D. 
1195),®* and the Kalahjar Stone Inscription of V.S. 1258 
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(A.D. 1201).-’ Thai is to say, Paramardi lived for about 20 
years after the Cauhan-Candcl battle of 1182 A.D. This is 
also corroborated by the Muslim historians, Hasan Nizami®^ 
and Firishta.^ 

The occupation ot Mahoba. by the Gauhans and the 
appointment of Pajjun Rai as the governor of Malioba, 
as mentioned in these accounts, are statements hardly corro¬ 
borated by any oilier evidence. That the city fell to the 
Cauh^ in M82 A.D., and that it was plundered, is borne 
nut by the Madanpur records; but it is difficult to prove that 
the Gauhans retained liicir hold on it for any length of time. 
The capture of Kalaiijar by Prthviraja’s forces is also more 
liian can be admitied. Inscriptions arc found to have been 
iSiSued by Paramardideva both from Kalanjar and Mahoba 
within two years of its fall to the Gauhans, i.e., 118’i A.D., 
as quoted above. 

It may be quite probable that the fortress never passed 
out of the hands of the Candellas. It was there that the seat 
of the government was shifted during the seige ol Mahoba. 
The account of tlie Parmal Raso about the rise of the Bana- 
phars under Indal Kumar, son of Alha, and Uberalion of 
Parma I, appears easier to believe. The Banaphars thus might 
have been instrumental in compelling the Gauhans to raise 
the seige and leave for Delhi^jcfore they had time to conso¬ 
lidate their position. ” 

According to the PrtlivirSj Raso, Samaijit, a son ol Parmal, 
with the help of Narasiinha, an officer of Raja Jaicand of 
Kanauj, captured Mahoba from P^un Rai, the Thaiiapad 
of Prthviraj, anil ruled over the whole icrritorv' between 
Kalanjar and Gaya, He is, however, not mentioned in any 
of the Candella records. 

So the story of the Cauhan occupation of the Candella 
^ dominions was either a fabrication by the bardic authors, 
or, if there is any truth in it, the occupation may have lasted 
for a very short period. In fact, tlie Candella records issued 
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from 1184 A. D. onwards, which describe Paramardi wilh the 
usual imperial titles, dp not indicate that his position was 
relegated to a petty local chiefship. The Batesvar Inscription 
of 1195 A,D. mentions that *the toot-stool of Paramardi was 
pale red with the lustre of the crest-jewels of kings i.e,, the 
Samantas, bowing down before Besides, the Katahjar 

k record of 1201 A.D, tnentioTis him as 'Dai^drmJfiiadtAa* 
(Lord of the Dasarna country) which has been taken by 
Dr, H. C. Ray as indicative of his recovery of a substantial 
portion of his territory.®* But from whom did he recover, 
and in which particular encounter? It is not mentioned in 
any of the documents how and from whom it was recovered. 
Secondly, if it was a case of recovery, it would have been 
I usual for the pmssstiMoTOS to refer to it. In the absence of any 
such evidence it may be presumed that the Cauhatm after 
plundering the cit>^ of Mahoba raised the aeige and left for 
Delhi. The Gauhans probably iiiiended only to cripple the 
Candellas, They had no intention of annexing any part of 
the Gandella dominion to their ow'o kingdom, Paramardi 
repaired the damages caused by the enemy, and stabilised 
his hold over hfahoba in a short time. 

But Paramardi was really an unfortunate king. Hardly 
could be recover from the shattering blow's of the Cauhans, 
when his territories came to he invaded by a more formid¬ 
able foe, the_^uslij 2 is. Kut ubuddin, according to the Taj- 
ul-Mathir, accompained by Sahib Kir;in, Shamauddin 
Altamash, and others, proceeded to tnv'adc K.alahjar in 
.WS ,\.H. i;1202 A.D.) ‘The accursed Parmar, the /fa/of 
K^ahjar’, offered stiff resistance, but could not stand the 
^onslaught of the Muslim invaders, and agreed to surrender. 
As described by Hasan Nizami, on promise of allegiance he 
was admitted to the same favours as his ancestors had ex¬ 
perienced from NIahmud Sabuktlgin. But while he was pre- 
paring for the payment of uibute and elephants, he died a 
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natural death whereupon his minkter (Etiwan or Mahlia], 

Aj Deo, reorganised the forces and held out, thus giting 
much trouble to tiie enemy. Firishta, however, records that the 
. mitusicr of Paramardi resolved to liold out and caused his 
master to be assassinated when he was preparing the tribute 
to be paid.** This theory' of ^dolent death of Paramardi is, 
however, not accepted by all. In spite of this resistance die 
fort could not be defended. As the reservoirs of water in the 
fort dried up due to a severe drought, this last resistance also 
broke dowrn, and on Monday, die 20th of Rajab, the 
CandcUa array was compelled to capitulate. The Fort thus 
fell to the Muslims, who destroyed the temples and converted 
them to mosques, and in the words of Nizami, “the name 
idnlatory was annihilated." The invaders, no doubt, procured 
a considerable booty by plundering the establishments in 
^ the fort. The government of K^hjar was then conferred on 
Hazabaruddin Hasan Arnal. 

After the occupadon of Kalahjar, Kutubuddin directed 
liis army towards Mahoba and subdued it. Firishia's refer¬ 
ence to Mahoba as the capital of the principalit)' of Kaipi, 
has been taken fay Dr. Ray to indicate that Mahoba and the 
surrounding regions were no longer part of the Candella domi¬ 
nions,** which, however, is not true. 

Thus ended the long reign of Paramardi, the last great 
ruler of the Candella dyn^^ty, who had a chequered career. 

If was during bis reign tliat the Candella power rose to its 
height. His reign was also marked by serious reverses which ^ 
crippled the Candella power almost irreparably. 
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CHAPTER X 


AFTER PARAMARDJ ; TEMPORARY RESTORAl lON 
UNDER TRAILOKYAVARMAN. 

Trailokyasarman. < n 

It has already been mentioned that the Prthviraj Raso 
refers to one Samaijii as a son of Parmal, who recovered 
Mahoha from Pajjim Rai, the Thmdpati of Prthvtraj, and 
held the territory between Kalafijar and Gayt, till he him¬ 
self was defeated and killed by Binaeuddin^ a Musaknan. 
Binacuddin^ according to some scholars, may be a misread¬ 
ing for Bahauddin Tughril, the governor of Bayana in 1196 
A*D.‘, who later became the bead of a state in Central India 
after the death of Kutubuddin, But there is no cpigrapMc 
corroboration of the facts stated in the Raso regarding 
this. The Candclla inscriptions, on the other hand, give the 
^ name of Trailokyavarman as the immediate successor of 
Paramardi. Trailokyavarman, the earliest of whose records 
is dated in V.S. 1261, he,, 1205 A.D,“, within a period of three 
years from the date of the last record of Paramardideva 
{Kalanjar Inscription of 1201 A.D,^), ruled for about 36 years, 
as understood from the Rewa Copper Plat^ of 1240-41 
A.D.* Thits it appears that in spite of the crippling attacks 
on the Candellas during the reign of Paramardi, their power 
/ was not entirely lost, and that a fresh lease of life was given to 
it by Trailokyavarman. This successor of Paramardi quickly 
recovered Kalanjar from the Turkish occupants of the hill 
fortress and once again the Candella ruler Trailokyavarman 
found Itimself justified in using the family’s favourite title 
j’Kalanjaradhipati'. The recapture of the fortress from the 
"Turks is clearly indicated in the Garra Plates of Trailokya- 
\'arman^ himself as wellasin the Ajaygadh Inscription of Vira- 
varnian*. 
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The object of the issue of the Garra Plates is to record the 
eraot of Ka^^oha-grama in the PaniuJl visaya (modern 
1 anna) , and Lohasihani-grSma in the Vikrauni visaya 
(modern Bijawar District)", to Rauu Samanta, sonofR5uta 
Fape, of the Bliaradvaja gatra, who was killed at Kakada- 
dalia m a^battle with the Turnskas." The Ajaygadh record 
d^enbes TraiJokyavarman as a vertitable Boar incarnation 
of V^nu, whose superhuman power was shown in recovering 
the CandeJla stale, submerged by the waves of the Tnruska 
invasion.^" 

Available evidence therefore indicates that although the 
CandeJla power w^ eclipsed by the Turuska invaders, who 
captured the Kalanjara fort, lying under their occupation for 
sonietime, Trailokyavarman was able to strengthen his 
position to such an extent that its recapture was made po,ssiblc 
and actually accomplished under his leadership. But the 
success must have been won at the cost of valuable lives. 
It IS to be learnt from the Garra Plates that in the battle at 
Kakadadaha Rauta Pape laid down his life. A grant of 
Mrtyukavrtd‘ii was made for the maiiuenance of the family 
of the deceased warrior who had contributed to the victory 
of tile Candellas. 'fhe improvement of the Canddla position 
in the reign of Trailokyavarman, as depicted in the Ajay* 
gadh Tn^ription, cannot be regarded as unreal in view of 
^tne apecific details discussed above. The assumption of the 
title of ‘Kalanjaradhipaii' by Tratlokyavannari after its 
reconquest by him seems to have been quite proper. 

That the fortress passed out of the Muslim bands and 
remained with Uie CandcUa chief is also evident from the 
account of the Tabaqat i Nasirl, in which it is stated that 
in the year 631 H. (A.D. 1233) Malik Nusraiuddin Taishi 
led an army from Gwaliyur towards Kaliiijar, causing dis¬ 
comfiture to the Rae of Kalihjar,!® who had not the courage 
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to face his enemy. The Muslim General plundered the city 
and obtained a labulous booty. Thus it is a clear proof that 
/ the fort must liave continued to be in the possession of the 
Hindus until 1233 A.D. The Ajaygai^h Rock Inscription 
^ not only gives credit to Trailokyavarman for the recovery of 
Gan della dominions but also mentions that he was ‘a very 
creator in providing strong places' (durgga-pravidhana- 
vedah),*® which probably means that a reshtiHling of forti¬ 
fications at Kalanjar was carried out after it had been recap¬ 
tured by him.'^e Muslim account says that he fled witliout 
giving a 6ght to the Turkish attackers in 1233 A.D. But on 
this point one cannot however vouch for the strictest accuracy 
of the Muslim writer. 

The victory at Kaka^adaha, recorded in the Garrii Plates^^ 
evidently gave back to the Gandellas the prospect^ which 
they were fast losing in the estimation of the contemporary 
political powers, and more than that, confidence in their 
own strength and capacity, without which further develop¬ 
ment was impossible. Trailokyavarman after tliis moment¬ 
ous victory marched along the south-eastern side to the north 
./Baghelkhand, and extended his power at the coist of the 
Kalacuris. It may be mentioned that the Maharanakas of 
<:Kakarc<^ika (modern Kakrcri) were feudatories of the 
Kalacuri rulers Jayasiihha and Vijayasimha, as recorded in 
the Rewa Grants of 1175 and 1195 A.D,*'* But the Rewa 
Grants of 1240-4D* show that the same family of the Maha 
rapakas of Kakaredika had subsequently transferred their 
allegiance to the Candella ruler Trailokyavarman. In 
referring to their new overlord the prasastikaras of the 
the Maha ran aka family used even the epithets particularly 
associated with their previous master, the Kalacuris, viz., 
'*FaramabhaUaraka Mah^Qjadhlraja Paramesvara Para- 
ma-Mahe£vara Vainadcvapad^udhyata ParamabhattEraka 
Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Parama-Mahewara Trika- 
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lingadhjpati nijabhujoparjita a^vapali gajapati rajatraya- 
dhipati Trailokyavarmniadcva kalya^a vijaya-rajyc” 

The exact date of tliis iransfer of authority is however not 
indjcaLcd in these records, but it must have happened some 
^time between the years 1205 and 1240 A.D. It is quite 
likely that the incident came about dose on the heels of 
tile victory of the CandeUas over the Turks at Kakadadaha 
in about 1205 A.D., which revived the political importance 
of the Candeilas. Some light is thrown on this matter by 
tlic damaged Tripuii Inscription of Kalacuri year 962 (1211 
A.D.), as deciphered by Dr, N. P. Chakravartj, and the 
Dhureti Copper Plate of K. %3 (1212 A.D.)d^ The former 
refers to the Kalacuri ruler Vijayasirnha and evidently was 
issued during Ills rdgn. But the latter acknowledges Candella 
Trailokyavarman as the ruling sovereign. If the conienilon of 
Dr. Ghakravarti in reading the date of the Tripuri record 
is admitted then it may reasonably be presumed that the 
area passed under Candella occupation sometime in K. 
962-63 (I2i!-!2 What is more significant in this 

connection is that the record mentions one ^[atayasimha, 
a Mahamahattaka and Mandalika, appointed as a minister 
(mantrin) by Trailokyavarman. He is idenliiied with a 
Samanta and Mani^alika of the same name, mentioned in the 
Cedi records of K. 944 and K, 962, That is, this Chief officer 
of the Kalacuris not only transferred his allegiance to the 
'' Candeilas but sen'ed the Candella king in the capacity of his 
minister. 

‘rhe find of the Fanwar hoard of coins whiclt included some 
of the coins of Madanavarman also led scholars to presume 
^an extension of the Candella boundaries in the northern 
Baghelkhand region during the reign of Madanax'armaii.^® 
But a simple find of a coin-hoard of a particular royal family 
in a region adjacent to its own is not always a sure proof of 
the extension of adnvinistrative boundaries, as coins could 
be tarried from one place to a neighbouring region for various 
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reasons. On the other hand the Rewa Grants of the Maha- 
ranakas of Kakaredika owing allegiance to the Cedi rnlcrs,“" 
as mentioned above, furnish positive evidence of llic latter’s 
hold on the region upto 1195 A.D. The presumption that the 
region had formerljr been conquered by the Gandcllas from 
whom it was recaptured during the gloomy period of 
Parainardi*8 reign, isnot also based on indisputableevidence.®^* 
The find of the Pan war hoard on the basis of which a previ¬ 
ous Candeha occupation is sought to be proved cannot be 
regarded as a dependable piece of evidence. The Dhureti 
Copper Plate of the Saiva teachers (1212 A.D,)2' and the 
Rewi Grants of 1240-41 A.D.®® of the Maharanaka family, 
accepting Candella Trailokyavarman as their overlord, 
furnish however a positive proof of the expansion of the 
CandeUa territory to the upper courses of the Son in the 
northern Baghelkhand, and the continuance of the GandcUa 
hold on the area even at the time when the Kalahjar fortress 
was lost to the Muslims. 

Tlic Rock inscription from Ajaygadh of the time of Blioja- 
varman refers to the subjugation of the tribals, riz., the 
Bhillas, the Sabaras and the Fulindas (ajhakaran-paltinivasi- 
noyam cakara Bhillan-Sabaran-Pulindan)® by Kayastha 
Ananda, a mUilaiy officer of Trailokyavarman, who 
appointed him as tlic gov^emor of Jayadurga or Ajaygadh 
fort (durggadhikare nTpatih pracakrc). Vase or Vaseka, the 
cider brother of Ananda, was also an important military 
leader under Trailokyat'arman. His victory against ‘tlie 
irresistible Bhojuka* (fihojukaih yudhi yuddhadurmmada- 
nidliim), who was Vending the kingdom into two’ (tlvaira- 
jyarii janayantarh), is highly eulogised in the record.®^ The 
identity of Bhojuka is most uncertain. Kiel horn has suggested 
the identification of Bhojuka, killed by Vaseka, with A^va- 
vaidya Tbakkura Bhojiika,®^ father of Abhayadeva of 
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Ajaygadh Stone Inscription of the time of Viravarman, 
dated 1268 A.D. In the absence of clearer eridence it is diffi¬ 
cult to accept the contention. But from the nature of the 
expression ‘rending the kingdom Into two' it may be pre¬ 
sumed that Hhojuka was an internal enemy of considerable 
power and influence, possibly a rebel trying to create dis- 
aflection against Trailokyavarman, For the signal ser\.'ice 
rendered by Vaseka he was decorated with the title of 
‘Viiisa’ of Jayadurga by Trailokyavarman and was granted 
the village of Varbhavari.-® 

Thus we find that Trailokyavarman was an able ruler who 
, did much to save die Candella power from annihilation and 
also contributed to its expansion in a most difficult period of 
its history. He came to the throne at a very critical moment, 
when the fortunes of the State were enveloped by darkness. 
The particular merit of his sendee is emphasised in the 
passage which stated that he was *a Visiiu in lifting up the 
earth immersed in the ocean formed by the streams of the 
Turuskas’.” At the time of his accession the Candellas were 
in a miserable plight^fhe citadel of Kalahjar was then under 
a Muslim governor^® and the seat of government had to be 
shifted to Aia ygadh . It was due to Trailokyavarman’s superb 
■ organising power that the Candella strongholds were recover¬ 
ed by him and Candella authority established from tlieBeiwa 
in the west to the Son in the east, and from Banda and Hamir- 
pur districts in the north to Famia in die south. Trailokya 
was not an insignificant chieftain of his time. The Maha 
^ rSnakas of Kakaredika were among the feudatories who 
accepted him as their overlord,^® 

It is not unlikely that the fort of KaJahjara could not 
be permanently annexed by the Muslims as a result of the 
attack in 1233 A.D. Cunningham^ refers to a passage in 
the Tabaqai i Nasiri*' which may indirectly render it likely 
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that Trailokyavarman ruled over Kalanjar as laic as 1247 
A.D, The account mentions a Rana named *Da{aki wa 
Afalaki* as ruling in a mountainous tract not far from Kara 
(Allahabad District) which was plundered by Ulugh Khan 
in the reign of Sultan Nhsiruddin in G45 A.H, (1247 A.D.), 
According to Firishta *Dalaki wa Malaid' (and not two 
Rajahs, Duiky and Mulky, as translated by Briggs) resided 
at Kalanjar,^* Cunningham holds that the correct original 
form was *Ttiaki wama Deo" (Trailokyavarmmadeva), 
which was coirupted as Dalaki wa Malaki by Pereian calH- 
graph ists.^ If the contention of Cunningham is accepted, 
the siory quoted above may be taken as applying to Trailo¬ 
kyavarman, who must have in that case ruled for a few 
more years dll 1247 A,D. But die question arises as to 
whether he did recapture the fortress of Kalanjar once 
, again after its fall in 1233 A.D. It may be mentioned here 
that Kalanjar remained in the possession of Vtravarman, 
the son and successor of Trailokya. It seems quite probable 
that Taishi, the Muslim invader, plundered the fortress, which 
was not really conquered, and that the Candellas did not 
I lose possession of it, which continued to remain in their 
hands in spite of repeated attacks till the 16th century, 

Viravartnan. I ^ ^ 

Viravarman succeeded Trailokyavarman to the throne, 
but the exact date of his accession is not known. Tlie earliest 
record is dated in 1317 V.S,** (1259-60 A.O.]. If‘Dalaki wa 
Malakf of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri^ is taken to be identical with 
Trailokyavarman, Viravarman may be presumed to have 
ascended the throne sometime between 1247 and 1259 A .D. 
Of his reign we have the following records. (1) the Char- 
kliari Plate of V.S. 1311“, (2) the Ajaygadh Rock Inscrip> 
tion of V.S. 1317,(3) the Jbansi Inscription of V.S. 1318^’, 
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(4) the Da}ii Plate of V.S. 1337« and (5) the Gurha Sati 
Stone Inscription of V.S* 1342 (1286 Two more 

criplioDS from Kalanjar were noticed, one by Cunningham, 
which traced the Candclla genealogy from Vijayapala to 
Viravarman, and the other by Kielhnm, dated in V.S. 1340 
(A.D, 1283)*", which falls within the reign-period of Vira¬ 
varman. Another stone inscription dated V.S. 1372 (1315 
of the reign of Viravarman, was found from Ajay- 
gadh. But as wc have an Ajaygadh record of V.S, 1345*® (.A.D 
1288), in which Bbojavarman is mentioned as the king, 
Dr. Ray doubted the proposed reading of the date, and that 
of the name of the king, recorded in the other inscription*®. 
It is not unlikely, as suggested by Cunninghanij that 
Viravarman of the latter record might have been a second 
prince of the same name succeeding Bbojavarman sometime 
after 1288 A.D, 

The Gharkhari Plate (V.S. 1311) mentions the battle of 
Sondhi, in which one Dabhyuhadavarman of Candrrfvar- 
anvaya was defeated by Rauta Abhi, a general of Vfravar- 
man+*. Sondhi is identical with Seondha fort, now called 
Kanhiirgarh on the banks of the Sindh river In the Dalia 
State. Rai Bahadur HiralaJ, w‘ho has edited the inscription 
suggests that it was a battle between persons of the same 
family, via. the CandcUas*^. It is difficult to believe that 
Dabh-vnihadavaraman was a member of the Candella family, 
occupying any portion of the territory against tlic lineal 
descendant of Trailokyavarman. On the other hand the 
suggestion that the gill of a village to the general who 
achieved the victory would accrue religious merit to the 
predecessors of the king**, indicates that he was either 
a usurper or a rebel trying to create troubles within the 
state. 
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Viravarman fortunately had not to encounter any Muslim 
attacic during his rule, at least the Muslim chronicles do 
□Pt mention any. He seems to have enjoyed a peaceful reign 
maintaining direct control over a large part of his ancestral 
territory including Khajur^o, where a unique gold dramma 
of Viravarman has been recovered*’'. If the evidence of the 
Endspois of the records of his reign is taken into considera¬ 
tion, it may be permitted to draw such an inference about 
the extent of his kingdom. His dominion, comprising the 
fortresses ofKalafijar and Ajaygadh, extended upto the Betwa 
on the west, near which was found the Gurha Stone Inscrip¬ 
tion. The evidence of the Dahi Grant suggests that the western 
boundary extended furtlier. This inscription seems to claim 
that his territory was bounded by Nalapiira or Narwar and 
Gopagiri or Gw^ior in the north-west, and Madhuvana or 
Mathura in the north.** According to tliis record, Balbltadra 
Mallaya “an Illustrious cliief of distinguished bravery” is 
said to have conquered the lord of Narwar (Nalapurapati) 
Gopala, the ruler of Mathura (Madhuvanakadhipa) and 
Hariraja of Gw^ior {Gopagiri), Dr, D. C. Sircar reads 
‘Nalapurapati’ as an epithet for ‘Gopala***, and, identifies 
him with Gopala ofYaJuapala family, of whom a number of 
Slone inscriptions were found at Narwar in the Shivapuri dis¬ 
trict of the former Gw'alior state™. Some of these records, dated 
in V.S. 1338 current (or V.S,,1337 expired), Caitra sudi 7, 
Friday, {28th March 1281 A.D.) were found in Bangla, a 
small village near Narwar fort, inscribed on stone pillars 
commemorating warriors who lost tlieir lives fighting on 
behalf of Gopala against CandcUa Viravarman.^* Some 
of the records claim to have obtained victory repulsing the 
invading King Viravarman. Thus the Dahi grant and the 
Bahgia records are mutually corroborative, though, of course. 
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With the partisan’s bias on either side. The nett reult, 
tlicrcfore, as suggested by Dr. Sircar, was that “the army of 
Viravaiman invaded the Kingdom of Yajvapala Gopala and 
succeeded in penetrating as far as the immediate neiglibour- 
hood of liie latter’s capital at Nalapura (Narwar). The 
Candella King was most probably repulsed after having 
gained some initial successes.”** It should be pointed out 
that there is hardly any corroborative evidence in support 
of the other claims advanced in the Dahi Grant. It is not 
clear how in the face of the growing power of the Muslims 
in the second half of the 13th and the first half of the 14th 
centuries, it was possible for the Gandellasto have held sway 
over such an extensive kingdom without f^hling a battle 
with the Muslims- The Muslim accounts, including Firishta, 
mentions Sultan N^iruddin’s subjugation of Bundclkhand 
and his apointment of a governor in about 1251 A. D, The 
regions subdued were Gwalior, Chandcri and Malwa.^ But 
the Muslims could not completely eliminate indigenous rule 
in the principalities mentioned above, where local d^Tiasties 
arc known to have continued, although much reduced in piower. 
Verses 8 and 9 of the Ajayga^h Record (1317 A.D.)*^ in 
a conventional style paint him as a great fighter. He is des¬ 
cribed as one who delighted the damsels of heaven by send¬ 
ing them, as lovers, the hostile heroes whom he cut down in. the 
field of battle. He is compared with Vijnuriding on Garuda, 
and also witli Siva roaming about on his bull, extirpat¬ 
ing elements of wickedness on ihe earth, which may mean 
that he ruled with firmness at a time when disorderly forces 
were trying to gain the upper hand. 

The Ajaygadh record of V.S. 1317 was issued to record the 
benevolent and pious activities of the chief queen of Vira- 
varman, named Kalyanadcvi, who built a well with perennial 
water, a hall for the supply of its water, and a tank at Nandi- 
pura (JayadurgaJ“. The record also refers to the genealogy 
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of ihe queen. She hailed from the Dadhid -\rarhsa (V. 10), 
and was the daughter of Mahe^'ara (V, 11}“, who was 
revered even by the crowned heads. His mother was 
VeSialadcvi, the daughter of king Govinda (V. 13), w'lio accor¬ 
ding to Cunningham, may have been identical with king 
Guvindaraja ofNarwar (Nalapura). 

Bfiojdpaman. *7--® r y 

V^iravarman appears to have been succeeded by Bhoja- 
varman between the years V, S. 1342 (1286 A.D.) and 
V\S. 1345 (1288 A.D.). As already mentioned, the last dated 
record belonging to the reign of \^iravartnan is V.S. 1342, 
while tlie earliest known of Bhojavarman’s is dated V.S. 1345, 
It is probable that Bhojavarmait was the son and successor 
of Viravarman, but there is no definite evidence on the 
point. 

The available records assigned to the reign of Bhojavarman 
arc all found from Ajaygadh, They are, — (i) a Stone Ins¬ 
cription dated in V.S, 1345^’' (ii) a Sati stone record dated 
V.S, 1346,“ and (HI) a Rock InscripTTon^which is undated, “ 
Excepting the Sad Record, both the other Ajaygadh ins¬ 
criptions were issued by ministers of Bhojavarman, the 
dated one by Kayastha Nana, and the undated one by 
^ another Kayastha, named Subhata, the Koiffdhikarddliipaii. 
These records, how'cver, do not throw any light on the pnli deal 
condidon of his time, nor do they ascribe any achievement 
j to Bhojavarman, It is evident that the Candeltas had now 
little scope or opportunity left for conspicuous action in the 
political field. But a study of documents of their ministers 
reveal that though the power of the CandeUas must have 
been declining, their administradve organisation was main¬ 
tained with dtc help of efficient councillors and officials, 
whose loyalty to the throne was an inherited virtue. 

It is not possible to ascertain the exact limits of Bhoja- 
varman’s dominion due to paucity of data. But that the 
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Ajaygadh fort was still under the possession of the Candellas 
is evident from two records mentioned above. Tlie fCaknjar 
fort was also under the Candellas dll V.S. 1365, when in a 
Sati Stone Record found in the territory held by a feudatory 
prince, Maharajaputra Vaghadcva, the last known Candella 
ruler, ‘Srimad-Hammlravarmadeva’, ihdr overlord, is 
mentioned as ‘Kalanjaradhipati’ (Lord of the Kalahjar fort) 
That the Candella occupation of the fortre^ of Kalanjar 
did not cease in the imerv-ening period is evident from the 
Charkhari record of V,S. 1346, which also refers to Ham- 
miravarman as ‘Kalanjaradhipari, tltough the reigning 
king was Bbojavarman." The question whether Hammira- 
vannan held the fort of Kalanjar as Bhojavarman’s viceroy, 
or independently as the latter’s rival, has raised controversy. 
Rai Bahadur Hiralal suggests that the absence of the grandi¬ 
loquent titles in the case of Hammiravarman indicates that 
he was never recognised as the Maharaja while his elder 
brother, llhojavarmadeva was on the throne.®* The view 
that the tw'o were brothers is not based on any evidence, 
but is a pure assumption, which may be probable, but cannot 
be proved to be true. Further, the explanation offered by 
Hiralal regarding the assumption of the mwt favourite 
epithet of the Candella rulers, viz., Kalanjaradhipati, by the 
brother of the reigning prince, is also a guess. It may not he 
unlikely that Bhojavarman had a short reign and that after 
his death in V.S. 1346, Hammiravarman occupied the 
throne in the same year sometime before the month of 
‘Bhadrapada.’®® 

.q J'7 

fiammirauarman^ 

Tlic last known ruler of the Candella family was Hammx- 
ravarman, of whom we have a copper plate grant in V.S, 
1346 mentioned above. In that record he has been definitely 
mentioned as meditating on the feet of Sri Viravarmana- 
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deva.®* It is difficult to prove that they were brothers^ as 
already stated. The succession appears to have, however^ 
been peaceful. 

Three records arc available for his reijjn. Tliose are, (i) 
the Gh^kh^ Plate of V,S. 1346, (ii & iii) two Sad Stone 
inscriptions, one from Ajaygadh fon® and the bffier from 
Bamhni,®® a village in the D^giph District in the Central 
Provincf^. The hiidspots of these records suggest that Hatn- 
I miravarman not only held the ancestral dominion of the 
I Gandellas including MahobI region in the Hamirpur dis¬ 
trict and Ajaygadh, but also portions of Damph and Jabalpur 
^ districts of the Central Pro^dnees, on either side of the Bhanrer 
range of the Vindhyas. The Banthni Salt record furnishes 
the intersting information that Maharajaputra Sri Vagha- 
deva, the local ruler, described as a *Pratiliara chief’, was a 
feudatory of Candella Hammiravarman. Both these Sad 
records being dated in V.S. 1365 indicates that Hammira- 
varman had a fairly long reign of at least about 20 years from 
V.S, 1346 to V.S, 1365. Another Sad record has been found 
from a village named Salaiya, 3 miles from Bamhni in V.S. 
1366 (A.D. i.309), which mentions ‘Aiajiadina Sultam* (Sultan 
I Alauddin) as the reigning Idng®^ Thus with the occupation 
ofBundelkhand by .Alau^n the hhtory of the independenc 
Candella dynasty came to an end by 1309 A,D. Vestiges of 
the Candella power may have lingered after this date in some 
small fortified areas, but the glories of the Candellas became 
^ a part of ancient legend, which could not be revived under 
the imperial sway of the Muslim rulers. 
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CHAPTER XI 


ADMINISTRATION 


Inscripiions of the reigns of the Gandella rulers do not 
fiirnish a systematic and consistent account of their adniinls- 
tradve organisati^. It is clear however that thdr govern¬ 
ment, as in other contemporary states, was wholly of the 
ptcvailing_ monarchical type. The Gandella King was the 
pivot of th^ administrative structure, without whom the 
state had no existence. He must have enjoyed an authority, 
which presumably was not subject to any constitutional 
check exercised by a popular assembly or any other such 
institution, to which no reference has been made in their 
extant records. Theoretically the constituents of the state, 
were the ‘Sapta Prakrtis*, as conceived by the political 
thinkers of ancient India. Tlie Mau Inscription alludes to 
^angani sapia'"^, the seven constituent parts of the state struc¬ 
ture, leaving the expression undefined. By this must have 
been meant, the king (svami), the ministers (amatya), the 
realm fjanapada), the capital (durga), the treasury (kosa), 
the army (bala),and the ally (mitra)®, Tlius the other limbs , 
besides the king, were functioning in the Gandella state. 
known from the inscriptional sources tlicrc were ministers 
in the Gandella kingdom, representing the ‘limb’ known 
as ‘amatya’. Military j>^wer (bala), without whicli the 
CandcllEUt could not have expanded their territory, must have 
also functioned as an effective limb. That the treasury, i.e., 
the koisa, constituted another essential element of the state, 
is showm in the use of the expression ‘koaadhikaradhipati’.® ^ 


The King 

Tlie Gandella kings generally assumed the usual imperial 
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in I heir official documents, Paramesvara, Para- 
mabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, Sec. But it is of interest to 
note that the early rulers of the fatnily iipto Ya^varman 
are ntentioned in tlie records simply as, rajan,^ nrpa,^ mahi- 
pati,* ksitipa," nipakubtilakati,^ ksiddliaratilalcah^, &c. I’he 
usual imperial designations were used by their successors 
from the time oF Dhanga, who succeeded Yasovarman. 
^’'asovarman, it may be mentioned, was the real architect of 
the greatness of the Candellas, but, as he retained at least a 
show of allegiance to the Imperial Pratiharas, he did not 
assume any mark of formal independence. The conquest of 
■ Kalanjar by Yasovarman was an important incident in the 
history of the Candellas, and tliis was signified by the assump* 
Lion of the epithet of ‘Kalahjaradhipati* by his suceessors. 
Another title, Parama^Mahesvara, frequently adopted by 
the Candellas in some of their records symbolises their devo¬ 
tion to the Saiva cult. 

The iiiEucnce of the Kalacuris, whom the Gandclla rulers 
defeated, is noticed in the adoption of the Gaja-Lakptti emblem 
on tlie latter’s seals and coins, To the same influence was 
due llic assumpdon of the well-known Kalacuri titles by 
some of Gniidclla rulers, viz,, “Parama-Mahesvara Srimad 
\’amadevapadanudliyata”, and “Trikalingadhipati nija- 
bhujopmjit-asvapati-gajapati-narapati rajatraySdhipati", pre 
fixed to the name of Candella Trailokyavarman in the Rewa 
copper plate of Kumarapala.^®' The Dhureti copper plate^ 
issued shortly after tlie conquest of Rewa area by Trailo¬ 
kyavarman also reveals that, besides the Kalacuri titles, 
some titles of the Gahadavala rulers viz., ‘Paramahhattara- 
ket)'adi-samasta rajavallvirajamana’ (‘The king endowed 
with all the royal ritles, commencing with Paramabhatta- 
raka^), ‘vividlia-vidya-vic^avacaspad’ {expert like a Vacas- 
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pad or Brhaspad in the pursuit of dificretit sciences) and 
*Kanyakubjadhipaii’ (lord of KaTiyakubja)^ were used with 
the name of the Candella king. Some of the titles are specially 
significant. The description of the king as “vividhavidya- 
'‘^icara-vacaspad” proves that he must have been acquainted 
with the sciences studied in his time which led to the sharpen¬ 
ing of ids intellect and development of liis pow'er of judg¬ 
ment. A Sati record of the time of Hammlra^'amian (A. D, 
1308)^® and the Gh^khari Copper Plate of Hammiravar- 
man (1346 V.S,)‘^ also use the title 'rajavalitrayopcta’ for 
the ruler, evidently implying ‘a^apad’, ‘gajapari’, and 
*narapad’. In L. 12 of the Dhureti Copper Plate Trailo- 
kyavarman is given the epithet, ‘Tri^atirajyadhipad* (the lord 
of the kingdom consisdng of three hundred), wliich is not 
met with elsewhere. 

None of these records excepdag the Charkhari Plate of 
V\S. 1346 is an ofiicial document of the Candella rulers. 
Hence it may be doubted if all the titles mendoned above 
were officially assumed by them. It may be noted tliat those 
dtles occur pardcularly in the records connected with these 
areas which had been under the Kalacuri or the Gahadavala 
rule. Another interesting dile used by Candella Hammira- 
varman himself and also attached to the names of his prede¬ 
cessors in the Charkhari plate of V.S. 1346 is ‘Sahi’,^^ pro- 
v- bably iudicadve of the growing Muslim influence in the 
courts of northern and central India. 

Succession, 

Tlic Candella monarchy was normally hereditary, the 
son succeeding the father on the throne. Even if the son was 
a minor, it was customary to Instal him on the throne. The 
legendary Parmal Rasa gives instance while referring to the 
vcasc of Paramardi, who was only a boy of five when called 
upon to succeed his father.Early accession to the tlironc by 

» ibid., XVI., p, 10., fji. 4. 
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Paramardi is proved by epigraphic testimony, where he is 
described as “ balop i ncta.”^^ It was necessary to make 
some sort of arrangement for the actual administration of 
the territory ifsuch a situation arose, but we have no informa¬ 
tion about that. 

The Candella records do not contain any hint of rivalry 
for the throne in the royal family. If the reigning kin^died 
without leaving any male issue, the throne passed without 
any trouble to the younger brother of the deceased ruler. 
The history of the Candellas furnishes two cases of peaceful 
succession by collateral members. Jayasakti, one of the early 
rulers, having no direct heir, was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Vijaya-^ku. It is noteworthy that both the names 
are mentioned in the records of the latter’s successors. Kirti- 
varman also came to the throne after the death of Devavar- 
man, his elder brother. Another interesting case is that of 
Prthvivarman, who ascended the throne alter the death of 
his nephew, Jayavarman.^® Tlierc is no evidence to show that 
these were cases of disputed succession. Rai Bahadur Hiralal 
suggests that Hamm Ira varman was a younger brother of 
Bhojavarman on the evidence of non-assumption of the 
royal title, ‘Maharajadhiraja’, by the former in the Char- 
khari Plate of 1346 V.S,, Bhojavarman being the ruling 
sovereign then, as known From the Ajayga^ Rock Inscription 
of the same year.” In that case this was also a case of undis¬ 
puted succession by a younger brother, though the relationship 
is difficult to he proved. 

Khajuraho record of V. S. 1059™ and a Kalahjar 
record^' refer to voluntary' abdication of the throne by 
Dhahga and Jayavarman respectively. Dhahga, who had 
lived upto one hundred years, may have abdicated on the 
ground of mfirmily due to old age, Jayavarman retired 
because, as he himself declared, he felt wearied of 
government. 
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The eldest son of the reigning king was regarded as his 
^heir-apparent, while the younger sons were often appointed 
to responsible posts. The Dud3hi stone inscription®* refers to 
Dcvakbdhj, and his fatlier, Krsnapa, a son of Yasovaritian, 
which suggests that his family had a special position in this 
region. Dudahi visaya was an outlying district of the Gandella 
kingdom, and it acquired a political importance due to its 
common frontier with the Paramaras. Pratapa, the younger 
✓ brother (bhrata kaniyan) of king Madanavarman ia described 
in a fvalafijar inscription® as a very inSucatial person in 
the court, and he undertook diverse works of public interest, 
including erection of icmptes, construction of tanks and 
gardens and providing care for the sick and indigent 
subjects. 

There is reference to the ritual of coronation ceremony 
(murddhabhi^ta)** which a new king had to pass tlirough 
on his accession to the throne. Details are not indicated in 
any of the records. But the signs of royalty, as referred to in 
different inscriptions are, siiiihasana**^ (throne), padapitha^^ 
(foot stool), atapatra*^ (royal umbrella), mauli*® (head gar- 
laod or the crowo), Slc. These indicate that the usual .splen¬ 
dour and majesty were associated with the royal oflEce of the 
Candellas. There are references also to the royal retinue 
and the royal palace. 

Personal qualities. 

An idea about the requisite qualities of a king can be form¬ 
ed from the eulogistic references to the Gandella monarchs 
in their inscriptions. As described in these records, they were 
of han^ome appearance, (kandarpakalpakrteh,*® saurn- 
paogah,)^" of impressive personality (paurusa),®! learning 
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(vidyavadatahrdaya**), proficiency in arts and poetic 
tal ents (kavyaiamkSj'achando-tak^nagunaganaxlhis thana) 
virtuous and of pleasing conduct (‘subhacarita-pavitrah’»“ 
‘sadvruasya ca sadma’),®** devoted to Dharma (“Dharma- 
vatsalah” “Dharmadharab” "Dhartnmikah’* "Dharmmam- 
ckohi'sakha”},** &c. Their ability to protect the 
state against internal and external eneinies in. the same 
way as a ‘kulavadhu’ is protected, and their ability to 
eradicate social evils (kantaka^odhana) as well as their tole¬ 
rant attitude and polity to different forma of religion are also 
referred to. Their munificence is often highly spoken of and 
they arc described as the veritable ‘kalpatani’, the tree that 
fulfills all desires.^ 

Not only in the Candetla inscriptions but everywhere 
when a king is praised, either in epigrahic or literary records, 
these qualities are attributed to him. It may however be 
pointed out that the Candella prasastikaras considered 
such qualities to be essenial for a king. In view of the duties 
which the kings had to perform, these qualities were required 
for efficient administration and pursuit of a successful policy 
at home and abroad. They were well in accord with the 
practical requirements of satesmanship and administradun. 

Divine comparisons. 

Kings of the Candella family, as was customary in those 
days, have been compared to some of the detdes of the 
Brahmanical pantheon or legendary heroes. The family 
claims to have originated from the Moon-God, and mytho¬ 
logical sages, like Marici, Atri, &c., of the Gandravaih^a. 
Moreover later rulers like Klrtivarman and Trailokyavar- 
man are often compared to Visnu. In the Det^adh Rock 
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inscription Kirtivarman is likened to Visnn witliout his 
^ usual weapon, %ada* (agadam nutanach Visi^um.and 
in the Mahoba inscription to Punisottama (Vispu).®® Trailo- 
kyavarman is described as ‘Turuskakulyambndhimagna- 
dhairi-samuddhrtim V4nuriva pratanvaii*^® (Just as Vuau, 
who lifted up the earth in his Varaha incarantion, so Traill 
kyavarman revived the Gajidella power, submerged in the 
ocean formed by the streams of the Turuska invaders). It is 
also claimed for Kirtivamian in the Dcogadh record that 
‘surely Yudhisthira, Sadaiiva and Ramacandra—all entered 
hia body’.*^ Brahma, Dharma, Indra, Kala, Kubera are some 
^ of the other deities with whom the Candeha kings are often 
placed on equal footing. They arc also compared to Yudhis- 
thira, Bhima, Arjuna, Kar^ and Rama as well as toBrhaspaii 
and Sakra. Thus though absolute divinity is not directly 
claimed, equation with divinities and legendary characters 
of great celebrity served the purpose of glorifying the sanctity 
of the hereditary monarchy of the Gandellas. The pra.4asti' 
karas, it may be noted, took up the ideas contained in the 
Manava Dharmas^tra*! and other such texts regarding the 
di\inity of the king, 

Dulki and fuTictions. 

The supreme position in the state belonged to the king. 
Final authority in regard to the military and adminis* 
Native functions of the state rested with liim. Epigraphic 
evidences bear ample testimony to the military campaigns 
^directed personally by the different Candclla rulers.*^ It is 
well known that the Candella power was founded on territorial 
(Conquests. Quite naturally therefore, the Candella records 
give the utmost importance to the part played by the king^i 
personally in guUtary matters. Some of the Candella kings 
arc definitely mentioned to have led their armies in person. 
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Kings themselves arc responsible for the formula lion of their 
' policies of peace and war. Ministers and military leaders, 
of course, helped the king in such matters, but, as the Patmal 
Raso shows, Paramardi once disregarded the expert opinion 
of high military oflScials and launched a battle with PrthviraJ 
Cauhan.*® 

Kings’ concern in affording protection to the people 
against internal and external dangers is best evident from 
' the description of the state as 'kalavadhit (kulavadhumiva 
vasundharaih nirakularii paripalayannavikala viveka nir- 
malikrtamaii . ,), This conception is evidently based on 
the idea that a state is, like a wife, depending entirely on the 
husband for the protection of her person and honour. As it is 
the sacred duty of the husband to protect her, so also 
is the duty of the king to protect Ms subjects, who are 
helpless like a wife and should he defended by the 
king. 

Epithets like ‘para-raksa bhutesvapi’ (carefully proiect- 
^ ing all beings—^Mau Insc., V. 13), ‘trasta-trana-praguna- 
manasmh’ (Khajuraho Insc., II. V. 9), ‘trasta-tratari* 
(Khajuraho Insc., V. 25, protecting the distressed), ‘apas^'a 
prajanam bhayam’ (removing the fear of the subject3,-Mau 
Insc., V. 39), ^hrdi prajanamatahkasahkum’ (weapon to 
destroy fear from the hearts of the subjects, Khajuraho Insc., 
IV., V. 17), &c., indicate that the Candelia rulers were 
>4 particularly careful in the matter of maintenance of tlic 
security of their kingdom. The period wa^full of troubles and 
dangers, 'rhere were not only external dangers, evil forces 
were also at work within the Candelia territory. The people 
were afraid of dire calamities threatening them from all sides. 

, ' A striking emphasis is therefore placed on the king’s power 
' I to remove terror from their minds. 

There are numerous references in the Candelia records 
■ to the 'weeding out of thorns’ (‘krtya kaiitaka lodhanaiii 
janapade’ — Mau Record., V. 39, ‘ucchinnah kantakaugha* 
Mau Record., V. 8, ‘duradhah krta kantakasya’—^Bat^ar 
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Insc,, V, 24, ‘sphitam rajyam akantakaiii'—Rock Insc. of 
Bhojavarman, V, 20, ^k^apita nikhila dustah'—Mau Re¬ 
cord., V. 6, and Mustaprahanta’—^Rock Insc. of Viravarman, 
V, 9), i,e., extermination of the wicked and subversive ele¬ 
ments from the kingdom. These references show that the 
Gandella rulers were alert and watchful, and they took stem 
steps to exterminate all elements of disorder. The king was 
regarded not only as tlie supreme administrative head but 
also he claimed to be the guardian of the traditional social 
order. The Man stone inscription describes Sallaksana as 
one’ encouraging and even forcing people of various castes 
to remain true to their traditional duties.*^ Like all others 
the king also was subject to Dharma. He was afraid of the 
consequences resulting from the violation of the sacred law 
(bhirurdharmtnaparadhe)^ on his own part. Dharma, 
which must mean the laws and injunctions embodied in the 
Sastras, was the only guide of the king ( Dharmmam-ckohi- 
sakha)** in the p^ormance of his duties in liis personal as 
well as in his pubUc life. 

The religious activities of the Gandella kings were attested 
by their erection of temples and installation of Saivitc and 
Vaisnavite as well as Jain images. Their interest was appa¬ 
rently not conimed to Hindu religion, they were broad¬ 
minded enough to extend their patronage to Jainism and 
Buddhism also.^^ 

Kings are described as ‘jananandasntidarah’^^ 'sajjana- 
nandajananah’*® i.c., one who pleases the people, The use 
of these epithets indicate the value which the Gandella 
rulers attached to obtaining popularity amongst their 
subjects. 

Writers of legal texts““ prescribed royal tours of inspection 
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as a measure to check administrative corruptions and guard 
against the oppressive ofiicials. The duty, as enjoined by 
■ them, was sought to be carried out by the Candella rulers. 
Their charters were issued when they were on touis in the 
different parts of their dominions. Dhangadeva, when at 
Ka^a (Benares), gave the village Yulli situated in Usara- 
vaha to Eha^te Yasodhara in V.S. 1055 (998 A.D.) Deva- 
I'arman, when at Suhavasa-satnav^a encampment, gave the 
tdllage Kadiahau in the Rajapura-avastha to Br ahmin 
Ahhimanyu,®* Madanavarman, when in residence near 
Bhaillasv'amin (modern Bhilsa), gave ten ploughs of land 
of the village of Bamharai^a in the Sudali-visaya to 
Brahmin Rahulaiarman,®® and from his camp at Farcyi- 
grama he gave 2^ p&das of land in Valahauda grama in 
Mahisineha Visaya to Pandita Somaiarman.^ Faramardi, 
when in the camp of Sonasara confirmed a long list of land 
grants made by his grand-lather, Madanav-arman during the 
latter’s encampment at Varidurga,^ A number of records 
were issued by Paramardi from Vil^apura, which is identi¬ 
fied with Pachar. The Bh^at Kala Bhavan Plate of 
Paramardin [V, S. 1239) was issued from Sallaksana-Vllasa- 
pura.®*‘ 

The Candetla records are completely silent about the 
judicial funcuons of the king. It is quite probable that the 
usual functions of the Indian king in the period were alitp 
performed by the Candella kings. 

An important function of the king was the selecdon and 
"appointment of his ministers and the important officials after 
due ‘tests’ (“pariksya samyak”) which reminds us of the 
''upedhas' prescribed in the Arthaiastra of Kaufilya.^** 


Pmoaed life. 

Inscriptional sources give little information about the 
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personal life of the klng^. These sources occasionally refer to 
Krlda^giri (pleasorc mount) and Kellsarasi (swimming pools)*®. 
Details about the royal sports are not available, but evidently 
they were on such occasions gaily attired and accompanied 
by an equally gay retinue, which included particularly youth¬ 
ful damsels. The pleasure mount of Vakpati on the Viiidhya 
mountain was resounded with the sweet notes of his ‘eRcelle- 
cncies’ sung by the Klrata women, seated on spotless lotuses, 
and on which groups of peacocks were made to dance by the 
bubbling noise of water-falls rushing down from its tops 
(Khajuraho Insc., II,, V. 13). Amorous dalliances of the 
king within the harem are also mentioned in the Nanyaura 
Plate of Dhahga (V.S. 1055). 

The Candella king attended dramatic performances. 
The drama PrabodhacandrOflaya was staged in the presence 
of Kirtivarman, who evinced great interest in it.“ Hunting, 
which must have been a popular royal sport, has been 
portrayed in some of the sculptured panels of the Khajur^o 
temples. Duels between elephants or between a lion and an 
elephant were also arranged as a thrilling sports item. 

Ministers, 

The Candella kings had their ministers to advise them 
on matters of poUcy and also to hdp them in executing their 
projects. Some of their ministers claim to have served the 
royal family on an hereditary basts. The Mau stone inscription 
refers to a family of ministers serving the Gandellas from the 
time of Dhanga to that of Madanavarman.®^ Similarly the 
Batdvar inscription refers to Laha^a, who was the Chief 
minister of MadanavarRi?n, while his son, Sallaksana, and 
grandson, Purusottama, held the same position under 
Paramardideva.®* 'Birth was not always the sole criterion in 
the selection of ininisters.‘'l.earmng, experience, power of judg¬ 
ment and capadtj' foi* leadership were some of the qualities 
which a minister had to posses (Maulah sadvamiajanma 

■■ eIl, 125 . 
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^ciramalRuiatih ^astravid-dj^statannma vagmi daksah pra- 
galbhah kariniraga-ratMrohabhiJnah krtastrah Mantre 

gudbo'nuraga prabhrrigunayutafca.mantrimukhyasya 

cakre//,—Man Record, V, 41). Different ‘tests* were applied 
to ascertain the qualities of candidates before their appoint¬ 
ment as ministers (‘pariksya caltre’ ibid,, V. 21), The Chief 
"minister was designated *Manlfimukfi;pa\ The essential quali¬ 
fications for this high post are mentioned in inscription. 
They were to be ‘Sarv-v-opadhasuddha* (Mau Record, V. 21), 
i.e., successful in all the requisite tests to which they were 
put. (Reference may in this connection be made to Kaudlya*s 
theory of ‘upadh^* or allurements to test the character of 
ministers).^®* The ministers should he (nayaprayoge galiane 
sudak^) higlily expert in the abstruse conduct of pobtics, 
endowed with understanding, uprightness (Yuktaicet sacivo 
gunairabhijna prajna—Mau Record, V. 31), and similar 
other qualities, as well as experienced in the working of the 
different administrative departments, ^nanta, who, it is 
said, ‘counselled the very heart of the Mug’ '(Mantri man- 
tradhikare sumahati hrdayam gudha \ilrambha knye nicyaih 
Klrtivarmmesvarasya/ibid., V. 30), and therefore, occupied 
a position like that of aPnvy Councillor, had earlier worked as 
‘tlic captain of horses and elephants’ (hastyafivaneti), and of 
‘the forces of the town’ (purabaladhyaksa) and ‘protector of 
properties (ekasvagopta), I^sou, Gadadhara, having success 
fully Combed the state of the seditious and subversive cie- 
menis {krtva kaniaka-fodhanaih—ibid., V. 39), and having 
efficiently managed the departments of KoSa (Finance) 
and Dan da (Law and Order) of the realm, was appointed a 
PiaiiMra by king Jayavarman (ibid., V. 40); and later, for 
his knowledge and practical experience he was made the 
‘mantrimukhya’ by Prthvivarman (ibid, V, 41), in which 
f capacity he continued during the reign of hts successor 
Madanavarman. 

There is a vagueness in the use of the terms, mantri, iacivaand 
amatjya. It is consequently difficult to say whether these terms 
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indicated functional or other differences. Along vdth these 
terms are also mentioned the expressions, mantrimulihya'" 
(Mau Record V. 41), sacivesii-mukhya (Bate^var Record, 
V. 28) and aniaty'a-mancrlndra (Deogadh Record, V, 5), 
The mantritnulthya was the chief of mantrins or ministers. 
Similarly the sadvas had a principal, and the amatyas, who 
were dtlier identical with or different from the mantrinSj 
' had a chief of their own. It is not unlikely that all these expres¬ 
sions applied to the chief of ministeits. There must have been 
therefore a Council of Ministers, headed by the MantrimuJdi- 
ya. E^idendy he was the most important official in the state, 
almost next to the king, and for his experience and knowledge 
he must have exercised considerable influence over the king. 
The available Gandella records provide names of some Chief 
ministers in different periods, viz,, Prabhasa, during the 
reigns of Dhatiga and Ganda (hlau Record, V. 20-21), 
Vatsaraja of the time of Klrtivarman (Deogadh Record, 
V. 5), Gadadhara of Prthvivarman and Madanavarman 
(Man—V. 41-42), L^ada also of Madauavarman (Bates- 
t'ar—V. 19-20), Sallaksana and Purusottama of Paramardi 
(ibid,, V. 22-24, 27-28). 

Some of the minis lets counselled the king in secret and 
confidential matters. ^\nanta, to whom we have already 
referred, is described in V. SO of the Mau Record as the 
foremost adviser of the king, and enjoyed his complete con¬ 
fidence in ah secret maUers of policy. Thus it appears tliat 
the policy of the king must have been largely formulated 
with the help of this minister, who was in all probability the 
highest authori^ of the Political Department (mantrudhi- 
kma). 

In some epigraphJc passages, e.g., in the Mau and the 
Bate&var records, the importance of the chief minister’s 
portfolio is so vividly painted that it may not be wrong to 
suppose that sometimes he was the power behind the throne, 
the king almost looking like a puppet in his hands. The policy 
of Prabh^a, the Chief minister orDhahgaand Ganda, was so 
effective tliat it became ‘trivarga-phalaprada* (Man—V. 22) 
i.e., Dharmma, Artha and Kama, His grandson, Sivanaga, 
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by his efibits claims to have rendered all rulers tributaries 
- to liis master, Vidy^dhara (ibid,, V, 2i). Verse 31 of the 
Mau Stone inscription, referring to Ananta, Kirtivarinana’s 
Pri\'y Councillor, records that it is no wonder for the king to 
surpass even the son of Dharma by his fame, good acts and 
prosperity, when the king has for his guide a minister of 
ihc calibre of Ananta, Gadadhara, his son, was also highly 
eulogised for elevating the status of the Gandella kings, 
Prthvivarmaii and Madanavarman by the proper applica¬ 
tion of the six diplomatic expedients (ibid., V, 42), w'hich 
are also enunciated byKautilya, viz., Faramardi, 

^ it is said in the Bate^var inscriptioa, placed the whole 
burden of government on the arms of his Chief minister, 
Sallak^apa. 

If the glories of the ministcHal families, as claimed in 
their own records, are taken to be real, the claims of the 
Candella kings will fade into insignificance. It will not be 
safe to regard the accounts given in the records of the minis- 
tere as free from exa^eradons, nor will it be pntdent to deny 
the vital role which some of the able ministers played, relying 
on the fulsome praises bestowed upon the kings in their own 
documents. 

Ministers are not known to have been representadves of 
the people, but they were sdt^ted by the kinig qn the 
basis of merit and other considerations. Therefore, consd- 
tutionally, they held their offices at the pleasure of the 
king. There b, however, no case of removal of a minister 
on record. 

There must have been a regular secretariat or ministerial 
establishment, *mentri^ikSTe\ under'the Chief minister, 
other ministers, acting under his guidance, were entrusted 
with different duties. Of the multifarious aedvities of the 
ministers, counselling the king on matters of policy, i,e., 

, foreign afiairs, was among the principal dudes performed by 
the chief minister. For example, Gadadhara, already referred 
to, claims to have reduced all princes to dependency by 

Km A^j Vn.* L, (jihamaiBitry) pp. 
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applying the six expedients, viz., peace, war, marching, 
sitting encamped, dividing his Ihrces, and alliances with 
more powerful kings, and so forth, according as the exigencies 
demanded—[ Man Record, V, 42]. 

Only on one occasion the post o f 's amdhmmgraha-mahg^ 
saciva* (Minister of Peace and War)“ has been mentioned. 
Thus office was held by ^adadhara during the reign of Para- 
mardi. Thus the portfolios of war and peace were under his 
charge. It may not be unlikely that Gadadhara of this Record 
and Gadadhara of the Mau Record, who had been found 
funedoning as the Chief minister during the reigns of Prthvi' 
varman and Madanavarman, were identical. Sivanaga, of 
tlie time of Vidyadhara, though not explicitly mentioned 
as a Minister of peace and war, performed the functions 
appropriate to this office, as he is said to have rendered other 
rulers tributaries to his master (Mau—^V, 24). Vatsaraja, 
the ‘amatyamantrindra’ of Vidyadhara, is also stated in V. 6 
of the Dcoga^ Inscription to have indeed become famous, 
a very Vacaspati in his unique office of the counsellor, having 
quicMy subdued enemies on all sides by his counsel and excel¬ 
lent \'alour. A casual mention of '^S^mdkwigrabika* is found 
in the Dhureu Copper Plate.*^ 

Suppression of internal enemies and maintenance of law 
and order within the state were among the functions assigned 
to the Chief minister and his department. Thus Sallaksana, 
the Chief minister, is described in V. 24 of the BateSvar 
record to have succeeded in bringing the ‘seditious people’ 
to book (duradhah krta kautakasya). This particular work 
may not have always been carried out personally by the 
chief minister, but was delegated to a minister enjoying his 
confidence or to a trusted official. Thus the Man Record refers 
to Gadadhara, a son of Ananta, performing the duties relating 
to 'kanpkaiodhana* (weeding out of thorns) during the reign 
of Sailaksanavarman, when his father held the office of the 
Chief minister in the kingdom (V, 39). Ajaygadh Rock 
Insc., of the time of Bhojavarman mentions one Alhu 
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of the VastAv)f'a iCayRstha familyj who was eagaged 
in the administration of tlie city gates and thorough¬ 
fare (jJratoli-adhikSra) particularly in keeping down 
wickedness (V, 13). 

The Pralihara seems to have enjoyed the rant and designa¬ 
tion of a sticivs. The Pratihara was not a mere doorkeeper to 
usher in those who come to meet the king/He was the chief 
of the roy^ body-guards and master of ceremonies. His 
official duties required him to keep close to the king’s person. 
As the king s security svas much dependent on his services^ 
the Idng was careful about the choice of his Pratihara. This 
is evident from V. 40 of the Mau record, which states,-* King 
Jayavarman eagerly appointed him, i.e., Gadadhara, the 
chastiser of enemies and famous for his greatness, near his 
own person, in the office of Pratihara’. It is quite probable 
, that before his appointment as Pratihara, Gadadhara must 
have shown his ability in his work relating to *karitakaio< 
dliana’. Tlte King seems to have flourished with the loyal 
support of this inQuential family, as is evident from the fact 
that Gadadhara’s father, Anan ta, was the Chief minister, while 
he served as a *saciva’ and ‘pratihara’. Verse 10 of the 
Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of Bhojavarman shows that 
Gangadhara/3 a favourite councillor (sacivoblilrama) of the 
V^tavya kayastha family wa-j appointed ‘kancukr (chamber- 
lain) by Paramardi after due consideration. His younger 
brother, Jannadhara, who was a valiant warrior himself, 
assisted Gahgadhara in his work (sahakarmacari—V. 11). 

Tlie Treasurer was another saciva. Subhata, a saeiva, 
was in charge of Treasury establishments (ko^dkikaradhi- 
Gadadhara, another saciva, whom we have already 
mentioned as a Pratihara, for some time held the portfolios of 
ko^a and dan da (kosasya dandasya ca—Man Record, 
A/. 39). The function of the saciva in charge of ku£a may 
have been wide enough to include duties relating to super¬ 
vision over collection of revenue, as well as its expenditure. 
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‘Bhan^agarapati’, the superintendent of royal stores, is 
mentioned only in one occasion,®^ 

Two other minlstci's are mentioned in epigrapliic records 
witli no indication of the funcdons assigned to tliem. One of 
tliem was Ganapati, a minister of Viravarman (Ajaygadh 
Rock inscription of 1281 A.D.),®^ and tlie other w'as Nan^ 
under Bhoja%'arman (Ajaygadh Stone inscription of 1288 
A.D.)«“ 

We may no w consider the organisation of the Judicijil, 
Department in the CandcUa kingdom. The Khajuraho record 
of V.S, 1059 refers to Bhatta Yaiodhara, a royal priest, placed 
in charge of the Judiciar)', Dharmma^kaTa (the department 
of Dharma), by CandeUa Dhanga, Next to the king, 
who must have usually represented die highest tribunal, 
thk royal chaplain, in charge of Dharma, must have been 
the highest authority in judicial matters including the 
interpretation of law as embodied in the Smrtis and their 
Commentaries, 

In this connection w'e may refer to another term, ^Dltar- 
mjnaUkhi*f mentioned in the Semra and Nanyaura ‘C’ Plates, 
and the Bharat Kala Bhavan Plate of Paramardin (V. S, 
1239].®' This has been taken to mean a ‘writer of legal 
documents.’ Evidently P^dividhara of the Vastavya race, 
who composed die long and complex document, revalidating 
some former grants of lands, was a teclinical expert in drafting 
legal documents (Dharmalekhi). The composer of the Char- 
khari Plate (V. S. 1236), Subh^anda has also been des¬ 
cribed as a Dharmalekhi {E. 1,, XX., P. 131). The expression 
^Arthalekki^ has been used in the Dhured Copper Plate (ibid,, 
XXV), evidendy to denote the same funcrion. Tlie work 
done by them was probably similar to that usually performed 
by a pleader or a solicitor in modern dmes. 

Lastly we may refer to the high oBicials of tlie Secretariat 
(manyan adbik{t^). They are mentioned in dilferent 
Candella records variously as Aamiiittij, Adki- 
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krtan and L^kakas. Although diflferenl dcsignatiom are men¬ 
tioned in different records, it is lilcely that their runctions 
were Identical. The Kayasthas thus held a prominent place, 
as is shown from their frequent mention in the land grants of 
the Candellas. We have already referred to the Vastavya 
Kayastha fanuly to which Gahgadhara and Subha ta belong¬ 
ed. Kayasthas are also mentioned in connection with the 
drafting of legal documents,^ and they figure as a class to 
whom grants arc communicated. Ak^apatalika (keeper of 
accounts) is mentioned in the Charkh^ Plate, though in 
connection with the drafting of the record.** 

Ajaygadh rock inscriptions of the times of Kirdvarman 
and of Bhojavarman mention a family of Vastavya Kay as- 
thas, who hereditarily held high and responsible offices under 
successive Candella rulers,'^'^ Jhakkura Ja[uTka of this family, 
who was appointed by king Ganda to superintend all the 
aflkirf of the state (Sarv\'adhikarakarariesu sada-oiyuktah), 
received the gift of a tillage, named Dugauda, from the king.^®* 
To anoilicr nember of this family, Vidana, the king is stated 
to have entrusted the responsibility of the realm (vinvasta- 
raj yarn.—. 15) Two other members of this family received 
the unique decoration of ' accompanied by grants 

of lands, Mahesvara, the son of Jajuka, was made thcVisLsa 
of Kalaiijara, and was awarded the tillage, named Pipalahika, 
by king Klrtivarman (V. 9).^*" V^e or Vaseka was also 
appointed the VMisa of Jayadurga or Ajaygadh (durge 
Jayakhye \iii 5 adhikare) along with the grant of the village 
of Varbhavari by king Trailokyav'arman (V, 16). Visisa is 
ratlicr an unusual designation, not met with in any other 
record. In all probability it refers to an administrative post 
associated with a fort. Alternatively, the term Visisa may have 
been used as a tide conferred on officiats in recognition of their 
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meritorious services, which seems to have been accompanied 
by a gift of land. 

The inscription also refers to the traditional theory relating 
to the sanctity of ^36 towns’, famous for the settlement of the 
Kayasthas’^*- Thus it appears that the Kayasthas enjoyed 
an honourable status in the CandcUa Court, 

The royal court was adorned by one or more official poets. 
T he IC aDt was generally a lir^mana, who was honoured for 
his knowledge and literary gifts. Most of the inscriptions w'cre 
'composed by these kavis.^^ 

Vaidya (the official Ph^'sician), Atavika (fore.'it officer) 
and Duta (messenger, who communicated royal orders and 
grants) also enjoyed a place of prominence among the officers 
of the Cundella state. 

Department. 

That the Army under the Candellas vra.s administered 
efficiently cannot be denied, for the growth of the Candelia 
kingdom itself was an unmistakable proof of the strength of 
the army and superiority of its organisation. The supreme 
leader of the army was the king himself. He often led the 
army personally in military campaigns. The minister in 
charge of war and peace (Sarndhanavigraha^mahasaciva 
or Sarhdhjvigrahika) w'as evidendy the political adviser 
to the king in military matters relating to the declaration of 
war and the settlement of terms of peace. 

The Army had its Commander in chief designated as 
pati,’’^ who must have led the forces in the battle-field. Be¬ 
sides, there were special officers in charge of elephants and 
cavalry, hasljfasvaneta.^*^ Tlie defensive organisation was also 
'looked after by specially appointed officers. The Purabald- 
dhjyaksa was the Superintendent of the forces defending the 
^capital city. Kollapaiaj referred to in the Dhured Copper 
Plate, may be regarded as the Officer in charge of defence of 

kiLra^ luuma. nIvA^ppla ^^lanpLirali'^ E. 1.^ I., p. 333.^ V.. 2. 
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small towns. Tlic oiEce gf the ^asvagopla also appears to have 
been a miliLary one. His duty was to protect properties, i,e, 
buildings etc., under the control of the army. It may be noted 
that the functions of the Purabaladliyaksa and the Ekasva- 
gopta are found to have been combined and entrusted to 
the same officer. The forts must have had a governor (durga- 
dhipa). Pamsuha, son of Sri A)^), is mentioned to hav^been 
appointed as a governor ofjayadurga along with its approach 
roads (pratolitanvitaJayapura-durgadhipa}.^« The office of 
the governor of tlic fort was died durgodhikara. Ananda, the 
younger brother of Vaseka, the Vi^isa of Jayapura, is staled 
to have been made the governor of the fort by the king."* 
The Aivavaidya or the Veterinary Surgeon, mentioned in 
the Candclla record,’^ must have been attached to the 
army. 

Even K.ayasthas and Brahmapas were entrusted with 
responsible mihtary functions. Jaunadhara and Matadhara, 
younger brothers of Gahgadhara, belonged to the Vastavya 
^yastha family, which, as already mentioned, produced 
illustrious administrators. Both the brothers have been des’ 
cribed as distinguished wamors (viramukbya). The Pachar 
^Plate refers to Senapati MadanapalaSarman, evidently a 
Br^mana, In recognition of meritorious military .services 
grants ofl^d were used to be made in their favour. Madana* 
pala^arman received the grant of a village, as recorded in the 
Pachar Plate of the dme of Paramardi. The Daht Grant 
refers to one Mallaya as a distinguished soldier being simi¬ 
larly rewarded.''®.T'he Charkhari Plate of Viravarman records 
the grant of a inllage to one Rauta Abhi for a deed of valour 
in the battle of Sondhi (Sondhisaihgrama.... krta-virya- 
tisayo praside).^* There was also the system of granting 
pension, ^Mrlyukaurtt^^ to heirs of persons killed in battle. 
The Garra Plates of V.S. 1261 (1205-1206 A.D.) record 
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of Isnds to SsinRntAj sod of RsutB. P5ptj who 

was killed at K.aka^adaiia in a battle with the XuruskaA 
(Kakadadahe Turusia-yuddhe mm Ra. Pape putrasya 
Samanta namne prasSdena mrtyukavrttau ^asan ath krtva 
pradattaiti//).“ 


Atiminisiratwe Divisions. 

The CandePa kingdom, generally known as Jejabhukti or 
J^^akabhukti, was fbr_ administrative reasons divided into 
a nnmbcr of disiricis, subdivisions and village-groups. The 
village must have been the unit of adminisDation. Some 
villages were organised into unions—thus there were village- 
groups, comprising of 5, 12 or 18, villages, viz., Pilikhini- 
pahcela and I^va-pahcela in Oudahi, and Isarahara-pahcela 
in Vadaviri ; Khatau-dvadasaka, RalhasatkaU-Tanta- 
dvadaSaka and Hat-astadasaka in Vikanra Visaya (Semra 
Plates). 

^ewS Copper plate grants of the Maharanakas of Kaka- 
redika mention an eitpression, ‘Faitali\ denoting a territorial 
unit larger than a village, as the villages, Rehi and Agaseyi 
arc stated to have been included in the VaddharapattaJa 
and the village AhadapSda in the Khandagaha-patlala, 
Dhureti Copper Plates refer to DhovaJiam pattana situated 
in Dhanavahipattala.fi"" Pattala might have denoted a type 
village-group. Bhirat Kala Bhavan Plates of hladana- 
varman (V.S. 1192) refer to Astavala-grama in Eraccha- 
pattala, Pipalaha in Tintiri-pattala,*®'’ Vasauha and Mahuali 
in Kolava.-paUal3, Goula in Vandiuri-pattala,®*** D3dari in 
Navaratha-pattala, DenavadaandValahauda In Mahidneha- 
pattala and Dayaha (orDaveha) in Nandavana-{or, Nanda- 
V'ena)-pattala/^favaralha-pattala seems to be the same as 
the Navarasmmapdala-visaya of the Charkhari Plates. 
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Similarly Eraccha and Nandavena pattalas of this record 
may be taken as identical with thevisayas of'thc same names in 
other Candella records. It may be suggested that cither 
pattala and visaya were used in an identical sense or that 
the paltala bearing visaya name might have been used Ibr the 
sadar subdivision of the district. Namsj of the following 
%Tllages arc met with in the available Candella records.- 
Yulli, Dur\'\-aliara, Bamharada, Ranasua, Ranamaua, 
Kamanauda, Vijaul^ama, ^ejaylgrama, Uladana, Dudalu, 
Navasahahaithidaha, Patha, Vadavarij Nandini, Dhanaura, 
Kadoha, Lohasihani, Kakaradaha, Rehi, Agascyi, Deddu, 
Laiiva, Dugauda, Pipal^ika, Varbhavari, Bhutapallika 
Kumbhatibhatagraroa, Tumlumagrama, Kokada-(or, Kika- 
da)grama, Sugauda, Ahat^apada, Parcyi-grama, Astavlla, 
Pipalaha, Vasauha, Goula, Dadari, Denavada, Valahauda, 
Davaha, Mahuali, Vavauda and Itala. "Most of them are 
howe\'cr unidentifiable. 

We do not Gnd sufficient details about the sy-stem of viUage 
. administration under die Candellas. Royal grants were 
communicated among others to Brahmanas, Rutumbins 
(house-holders) and Mahattaras (village-headmen or digni¬ 
taries). They were possibly associated with the vilage ad¬ 
ministration. It is not however clear whether these Maha¬ 
ttaras were royal dignitaries entrusted with local adminis¬ 
tration. TheMahattama is mentioned in the Nanyaura Plate 
‘B’ ofV.S. 1107, He had a larger jurisdiction than the Mahat- 
tara, as he is mentioned in the record to be associated with the 
‘janapada' (“Mahattama-janapadan”), The Dhureti Plates 
of Trailokyamalla describe Malayasimha as the 'Maha- 
mahattaka-mantri-mandalika'. (L, 5). 

The next larger uoit was ^avasth^ or aubditdsion, e.g., 
‘Rajapura-avasthayim Ranamaua-samvaddham Kadiahau- 
g^ame^ (Kathahau village, attached to Ranamaua, included 
in the Rajapura-avastha.-Nanyaura Plate ‘B’.). Another 
expression wliich seems to be almost s^monymom is 
*Pratibaddham' as it also stands for a subdivision, e.g,, ‘Usara- 
vaha pratibaddham YuUmamadheyagramain.’ (Nanyaura 
Plate ‘A'). 
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signified a definitely larger admiimtra- 
tivc area. A number of vi^yas arc mentioned in tJie Candella 
inscriptions, viz,, Sudali visaya (near Bhilsa), Vika ora v4aya 
(Madanpur)/I5udahi vi^ya (Lalitpur), Va^avari vi^ya 
(Berwara, Lalitpur), 'Kandavana visaya (Banda district), 
'Eracha visaya (Hamirpur), P5niuli \'i 5 aya (PannaJ, Vik- 
rauni visaya (Vikaura in Saugor district) Karigava vkaya 
(Jhansi), Kirayida visaya (near MahobaJ, Dahi visaya, Vede- 
saiiha visaya, Antarvcdi visaya (Gangcs-Jumna Doab) and 
Flta^ila visaya**^ (unidentified). 

Bharat Kali Bhavan Plates of Madanavarmaij mention 
Mahisineha visaya, and the PMuni visaya lias been mentioned 
in a copper plate grant of Paramaidin. Both thase visayas are 
nnidcniifiable. But it may be suggested that the Pasuni 
Vi^ya was most probably the valley of the Paisuni river which 
flows through the eastern part of the Banda district before it 
mcetrthe Yamuna. Mandala and Visaya often denoted 
the same sense, as we find in the Cliarkhari Plate of 
V.S. 1108, that the village named Bhntapallika is situated 
in the Navarastramani^ala which 4 described as a 
visaya. 

The term ‘Bhukti* is not known to liave been used by the 
Candellas in the sense of an administrative division larger 
than a visaya. Their kingdom itself was known as *Jejaka- 
bhukti.’ Bfiat^grahard villages or those which had been 
granted rent-free to Brahmanas often find mention in tlte 
Candella records, c.g,, phakari, Namgava, Phandiva, 
Mutausa and Mutautha. Some of the cities and towns, and 
places important for ryral eTKatnp/nentSf as known from the 
Candella records may be mentioned here, though all of them 
are not identifiable. Viz., Tarkkarika, Suhavasa-samavasa, 
Bhaillasvami-samtpivasa (mod. Biiilsa), KJiarJuravahaka 
(Khajuraho), Ramapipura, Madanapura, Sonasara-sama- 
vasa, Varidnrga (probably Barigar), Gahilu, Viljsapura 
(probably FacharJ,Vadavada,Jayapura orNandipura (Ajay- 
gad^J, Kasika (Kasi,) KaWedika (Kakreri), Padmavati 
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(Narwar), Dho^^al^tapattam (DhurctS or Dhovat, Rewa), 
Kiruigiridurga (Deogadh)^ Gogagiri (Gwalior), Kaka^a- 
, daha (mod. Kukurooa), Kalahjara and Sondhi (Seondha 
fort, now KanliirgarhJ. 

Revenue Admmistration, 

Sulficicnt importance was attached to the administradon 
of itfl/a (treasury). It is evident from the fact that it was placed 
under the charge of a minister, if not the Chief Minister, 
as seems to be likely from the evidence already meaiioncd, 
,, The kosa was believed to be one of the integral constituents 
of the state. 

I^d must have been one of the cluef sources of the revenue 
collected by the Candellas. Thejatr^of the land tax is not 
cxplicidy mendoned in their records, but it was customary 
in many places to raise this tax at the rate of l/Gth of the 
produce of the soil. Increased rates were also current; varia* 

I lions of rates somedmes were due to the quality of the cnlti- 
vated land and abnormal financial or political situadon. 
The list of revenue terms found in the records comprise, 
, Bhaga, Bhoga, Kara, Pasu, Hiranya, Dandadaya, Cata- 
dipravesa and Sulka. 

I Tlie expression 'Bhagabhogadikam’“ probably means die 
king’s customary grain-share, assessed on the produce of the 
-fields, and^lised in kind, as distinguished from 'hirapya’, 
realised in cash OiTcertam special kinds of crops. Bhagabhoga- 
dikaih may be identical to an almost similar expression 
‘Bhagabhogakara,’ But bhoga and kara may be 

considered separately also. Bhaga was the tradition^ l/6lh 
share of the crop due to the king, the quandiy of which may 
be altered, as stated in the legal texts^fiiiggs, as Dr. Ghosal 
Vholds,®* stands for the periodical supplies of fruits, firewood, 
flowers and the like, which the villagers had to furnish to 
the king. It may indicate the slate’s share of the profits (bhoga) 
derived from the possession of the particular land, which arc 
" stated to be eight in number c.g., Nidhi (treasure-trove). 


« K, Ij p. 153^ L. 117-19; XK, p. 133** U 15; p* 136^ L- 15-16. 
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Niksepa {tmderground deposits), Pasana (stones), Siddha 
(land already under cultivation), Sadhya (cultivable waste 
land), Jala (water), Aksini (present profits) and Agami 
(fuLurc profits). Of these Nidhi, Niksepa and F^ana are 
specifically mentioned in the Charkhari Plate, V. S. 1346.^ 
Kara has been differenLly interpreted by different scholars. 
According to their views, it was — (i) a periodical tax ovTr 
and above the king’s grain share, (ii) an emergency tax in 
addition to the grain share, and/or (iii) a tax upon merchant’s 
profits. {Hindu R^I}enuf Syntaa, P, 293). 

Hirapya was probably a cash levy on some special 
kinds of crops, the customary grain share being levied 
on ordinary crops, It may also mean certain cash impost 
'' over and above the normal bhaga. Paiu is a revenue 
term, denoting a tax on cattle, but is often used in 
epigraphic documents along with the term hiranya in a 
rather conventional way. 

^ Dandad^ya was receipts from court fines and punishments, 

. Sulka must have denoted taxes and duties on rnrfrh aTidis e. 
realised fr om traders. The expression ‘catadipraveia’ (entry 
by irregular soldiers and others), mentioned in some of the 
Candella land grants, may indicate the expenses paid by villa¬ 
gers for the maintenance of irregular troops, if and when, 

' they were posted in the localities, cither for the maintenance 
of internal peace or to meet any other emergency. 

It appears from the evidence discussed above that the source 
of revenue exploited in the Candella kingdom were identical 
, with those known in many other parts of contemporary 
India. No new revenue term is to be met with in the 
Candella records. 

Difterent types of land may be disco\'ered in the words,- 
sara, us^a, nimna, unnata, sthavara, jangama, jala, sthala, 
gartta and p^ana, used in the Candella land grants. It is 
<iprobable that such classification was necessary for an accurate 
assessment of royal dues. These terms are also found in con- 
"temporary records of other dynasties. It is evident therefore 
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thal the Candellas did not introduce any novel feature in the 
fiscal arrangement of land. 

Detailed bomd^es of land^ as furnished in the available 
grants, tcstifj' to the importance assigned to accurate measnre- 
-^mcnts. The Mahoba Plate of Paramardideva describe a piece 
of land granted in the vUlage of Dhanaiira as ‘bounded on the 
east by the nala belonging to the barber, on the south by a 
nala, on the west by the embankment of Bhatahada tank, 
on the north by a brahmin’s land and tank-embankment. 
Similarly the Augasl Plates mention ‘an ant-hill by a 
madhuka tree* as the western boundary of a gift land. The 
\Tllage boundaries were well known, “prakhyata catuh-suna 
paryantam.” Boundary pillars or ‘gramadandakas are 
mentioned in the Augasi Grant.®** The Ch^khari Plate 
(V. S. 1108) refers to ‘simatrnak^thaka’ of the village 
Bhutapallika.®^ 

Land was measured on the basis of its sowing or plough- 
ing capacity. The Aug^i Grant records the grant of 
ploughs of land' (hala-daSa antopi hala 10) of the vilTage 
Vamharada in the Sndali v4aya to the brahmin Rahula- 
sarman. Similarly the Charkhari grant mentions a gift of 
five ploughs of land (paftcahalani) “ The Semra Plates while 
^recording a long list of land gifts exclude a plot of land 
measuring four plouglts (halacatustayavacchinnah.). The 
sowing capacity as a possible unit of measurmentis mentioned 
in the Pachar Plate, where it is said that a *prastha' of seeds 
was to be smvn in each ‘tiddhd’ of land. But the total land 
donated was mentioned in terms of hols, i.e., daiahalava- 
cchinnabhinnih, ten ploughs of land to be sown wtb 74 
^ dronas of seed."* The term Vadha is also mentioned in the 
Mahoba Plate, the land donated being 60 square vadhas 
(dairghye vadha 10 viatare vadha 6 jatavadha sasthyanvita), 
' equivalent to five halas.*® The evidences mentioned above 
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point out the importance of halaorthe plouj^hing capacity as 
the popular unit of measurement of cultivable plots of land in 
the Candella statc.vtand for the dwelling place is found to be 
^ measured in terms of‘Aiuta’ (cubits). A plot of land measuring 
52 square cubits for dwelling purposes is recorded to have 
been given to a brahmin in the Mahoba plate. The Semra 
Plates refer to the Puda measurement, plots measuring 
padadvayarh, padamekarh, pada^rddhaih, padacaturtham^, 
padasat-ahkatopi pad a 6, padaca^arim^ad-antatopl pad a 
4S, were donated to brahmins./Two of the Bharat Kal5 
Bhavan plates also mention ‘Pada’ mea.surements, but in 
another we find reference to or Uacd measurement. 

Inscriptions concemed do not however furnish specific 
. details about these measures, which must have been current 
in the Candella territory. 

E xemp dons from paym^ts ofland-rcv'cnue and other taxe.s 
were sometimes granted to Brahmin teachers and scholars. 
Brahmadi^a villagf:s or lands with immunity from taxes, given 
to such brahmins probably constituted the Bha^t g^Ta haTos, 
The Deed of gift in such a case not only frilly slates the terms 
^ of Immunity but also gives in the conventional style the 
condition of perpetual enjoyment conferred on the grantee 
(candrarka samakalam putrapautradanvayanugaminyah) 
with complete proprietary rights j’karsatam karsayatarh dana- 
dhana vikrayani vS kurwatarh na kenacid kacid vadhi. 
karttaifwa—Semra Plates). That these w'ere not merely 
conventional statements is evident from the fact recorded in 
the Dhureu Copper Plates®^ that a village had been mortgaged 
{viUabgndhg) by a Saiv'itc religious instituion. The mortgagee 
was given all the rights of collecting taxes. As suggested by 
Dr. N, P. Chakravarti, the village was to be held by the mort¬ 
gagee as pledge as long as he wishes, probably meaning 
thereby, till all the dues were cleared. The deed of mortgage 
*^was registered in the court of the “Pancakula.”*® Bhattagfra-f 
h§ra villages are those rent-free villages granted to brahmins.' 
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Besides Bralimadeyaj Candella grants refer to lands given 
in lieu of salary for official duties, or as a reward for any 
'imeiitarious service rendered either in the civil or military 
capacity. The most mteresdng type of land grants mentioned 
in two of the Candella records, Imown as the Garr^^lates, is 
^ This term is found applied to a grant made to 

i the heir ofVvaliant soldier^ who laid down his life in a battle 
against the Tumskas. 


CHAPTER XIL 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

■m 

The Candella. records do not coatain sufficient information 
about social Life or organisation. The picture that can be 
drawn on the basis of the data furnished Is more or less a 
conventional one and does not present any distinctive feature 
worth mentioning. 

Names of the four Fiiryfti, the Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaiiya 
and Sudra occur in the Candella records. The position of the 
Brahmana in society was the highest, and life was to be 
in accord with the ‘Dharma,* or the sacred laws of the 
liindus. 

The Candella Rajputs must have regarded themselves as 
- true representatives of the K^triya caste, but their origin was 
obscure. They claim to be descended from the Moon God 
{Candra Variiia), and call themselves ‘Candratreyas’ in their 
own records. The Farmal Raso refers to them as the ^Ksatriya 
of a high order’ ( ).* They depended on the 

Brahmanas for the recognition of their social status, and 
tried to win their support and confidence by expressing their 
loyalty to ‘Dharma’, and anxiety not to violate it in anyway 
(bhlrur-dharmmaparadhe),® As required by Sastric injunc¬ 
tions they also took up the responsibility for upholding the 
”'^ia! structure based on caste. In the matter of adminis¬ 
tration too, the Candella rulers were very ofren guided by 
Brahmin ministers and counsellors, who appear to have 
exercised their personal influence on the royal actions and 
•'measures, which contributed not only to the expansion and 
consolidation of political authority but also to the strengthen¬ 
ing of the Brahmanic hold on society. 

In the legendary Parmal Raso certain duties are expressly 
stated as constituting the code of honour applicable to the 
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K^triyas. 'Svdmihiia' or ‘welfare of the master* * is pointed out 
as iJie supreme objective of a Ksatriya. The warrior should, 
if required, freely lay do^'n his life.® It was co mmonl y believed 
that if one died fighting for the king, he would have a place 
in the heavenly world, and on the other hand, if one betrayed 
the cause of the master his place would befri the hell.* 

To kill or strike soldiers already wounded, or those who 
had taken shelter, was considered unworthy. This is con* 
denmed in the Raso.® To march against an enemy ^vithout 
exhausting the armoury of peace was also not considered 
advisable or proper. A messenger was to be sent to liim, as 
the Raso saj’s, with an ultimatum asking for a peaceful 
surrender.® If the enemy did not agree, then only a military 
attack wag to be launched. If he wanted time to prepaxe him¬ 
self to meet the attack, truce was granted. When Pfthviraja 
reached the outskirts of Mahoba with his strong army, Parnjal 
wanted a two month’s time to recall his military leaders, 
Alha and Udal, which was readily agreed upon by the 
former 

The extreme fidelity of ksatriya wives is shown by the 
Parmal Raso referring to instances of their self-immoLition 
on the funeral pyres of husbands dying in the battle field.* 

Position of the Brdhmams. 

The flrahmanas generally kept themselves engaged in the 
^performances of six-fold dudes (‘sat-karmraabhiratah*, 'sat- 
sukarmmasuratam bahuirutaih’) as enjoined in the sacred 
—^yajana, yijana, adhyayana, adhyapana, dana and 
parigraha. Rai Bahadur Hiralal takes the prominent mention 
of the expression ‘sapkarmmlbhirata* to stand for six yogic 
praedees, which are more awe-inspiring than the ordinary 
six duties of a brahmin.^^ 
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/ Grants of lands and dwellings were made to Brahman 
of renowned ‘goiras’ and ^pravaras’, well versed in the Vedic 
rituals. The Candella rulers offered sacrihccs (liuiabhuji 
huh’iij before ceremonially making grants and endowments 
on anspieious occasions like the solar eclipse ('rahugrastc 
divakare’-Semra Plate), the lunar eclipse ('somagrahe'- 
Icchawar plate and Ch^khari Plate, V.S. 1108), ('rahu- 
graste nisakare’-Nanyaura Plate ‘iV), the full-moon day 
(‘Maghc-mhsi purnimay^ih’-Augasi Plate) ^ ('Karttika-paiir- 
namasyam'-Nanyaura Plate ‘A’), the Saihkraati (* Makara- 
gate sa\'itari’-Mahoba Plate), Visuva-Sarairanti (Bharat 
Kala Bhavan Plates of Madana\'arnian), the death anniver¬ 
sary of parenLs (‘atmiya-matiih samvatsarike' -Nanyaura 
Plate ‘B’), 'Pusyanaksatre’ (Charkh^i Plate of Hammlravar- 
man), eighth day of the dark fortnight of the month of Kar- 
ttika (Pachar Plate) and the seventh day of the bright fort¬ 
night of the month of Caltra (Charkh^ Plate of Paramardi- 
deva). Faramardin made a gift of some lands to a Brahmin 
“when he was al the Mai^arnika-ghatta at Sri Varanasi, 
apparently in the course of a pilgrimage" (Bharat Kala 
I Bhavan Plate of V.S, I2i7),^'^ It thus appears that injunctions 
of the sacred Brahmanlcal literature about the efficacy of 
‘danaa’ (gifts), made on holy occasions, were duly observed 
by the Candella rulers. 

Gifts to Brahmanas mcluded fand and dwellings as well as 
gold, money, grain and cows.“ In case of land grants official 
documents inscribed on copper plates (tamrakaih, tamra- 
pattaih and ^asanaih) were generally issued. Tulnpurus^ 
darta is referred to in verse 52 of the Khajuraho flecord of 
V.S. 1059.’® It is one of the Mahadanas prescribed in the 
Smrtis, when gold and valuables weighed against the person 
of the donor were donated to brahmins. The Farm^ R^o 
refers to 'Bhdn^i^itjSa\ the ritualistic forms of which are not 
mentioned. But it appears from the Raso that on the occas:ioii^ 
temples were to be erected and donations made to brahmins. 
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The Candella kings were very active in erecttng temples 
of Saiva and Vaisnava worship, for which learned brahmins 
* were appointed as priests. They also took particular interest 
in settling brahmins of the Vajasaneya, Chandogya and 
Babhrccya Schools, It may be concluded that the vedic 
^ study was zealously encouraged and patronage was extended 
by the state to teachers engaged in keeping the lamp of vedic 
learning burning in the country. 

Obedience of the pupils to their teachers was referred to 
indirectly in the fragmentary J^hoba inscription (Gurumu- 
pasta. .Sisyavad).pits, in the traditional brahminical 
manner, resided with their teachers, and the latter's dwelling 
places are stated in a Gandclla record to have resounded with 
the chants of the vedic hymns by crowds of students. (*Dvi- 
jasrayasya', ‘Tas^'am snitemninada-samghanuiaditayam').^^ 
.These perhaps refer to educational institutions which grew 
up in the dw ellin g places of brahmin teachers. 

Subjects comprising the course of study included Sans- 
kririanguage and literature {Samskrta bh^a and sahitya) 
in all its aspects, viz., Kavya, alamk^a, chanda and laksapa 
(Ch^khari Plftte, V.S. 1109, L. 8), Grammar (Sabd^usiL- 
sana) and Sruti, particularly the Vajasancya and the Chan- 
dogya iakhas. The Babhrccya sakha has also been men¬ 
tioned in the Gharkbari Plate of V. S, 1108 (L. 16). Familia- 
rity with the science of polity and economics (Artha^tra) 
and law {Dharmai^tra) with their later commentaries, ts 
clearly indicated by the frequent references to be found in the 
inscriptions to technical terms and doctrines connected with 
those branches of learning. Sometimes the sciences to be 
^ studied arc mentioued, as being fourteen in number, 
* V\dyahaturdQiakalS, These must have been the four Vedas, 
six Vedangas, Mim^ihs^ Nyaya, Dharmasastra and 
Purana. The brahmin teachers were ‘ever ready to expound 
fully the different subjects, %TZ., the Vedas, Vedangas, Idh^a 
and Parana’ (Veda-Vedangedhasa-purana mlmarhsa vya- 
khya-tatpara—Gharkbari Plate of Devavarman—L. 17), 
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‘^^Aslrauid^a'^^ or the science relating to mlliury weapons and 
'ilicir use, was a subject which must have been cultivated parti¬ 
cularly by the warrior class. But even the Kayastlias who 
were not warriors professionally are known to have been well 
' versed in the use of weapon, as the Ajaygadli record of the 
time of Bhojavarman shows, 

B rahm ins with diverse designations, such as, Dvivedi, 
Trivcdl, Caturvedi, Srotriya, Agnihotri, Pan^ta, Diksita, 
Rauta and Thakkura, figure in the Caiidella records. The 
terms ‘Srotriya* and ‘Agnihotri’ might be applied to all 
brahmins, w'ho performed the duties of their caste, and 
possessed requisite qualifications. But the brahmins were 
engaged not only as teachers and priests, they were also em¬ 
ployed in high administrative offices. Some brahmin families 
were hereditarily engaged in administrative duties, such as, 
tfiosrof the Cliief Minister, the Minister of War and Peace, 
the Privy Councillor, &c.. The office of the Court Poet 
(Kavi) was also generally held by the Brahmins. Poet Rama 
of the Sahara vamsa was the composer of the Khajuraho 
Inscription of V.S. 1059 (V. 58). The services of the brahmins 
'^particularly in the administration of justice were valued. 
Their intimate acquaintance with the sacred laws must have 
been considered as a special qualification forihcperfiinnancc 
of judicial duties. Tire Khajuraho Inscription refers to the 
appointment of a royal priest, Bhato ^ asodhara, as the 
Dharmroadhikara. Even the army was not closed to the 
' brahmins, if they were qualified. There is an instance of a 
brahmin, Madanapalaiarman, being appointed as a Sctia- 
pati (icchaw^ Plate). In local administration too, brahmins 
held an influential position, as orders regarding royal 
grants were to be communicated to them like other public 
officials. 

The K^asthas. 

It is difficult to say if the Kayasthas had already been 
formed into a caste. But the functions attributed to some 
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Kayastha dignitaries in the Ganddla inscriptions were cer- 
' tainly of great influence and responsibility > Special importance 
' attaches to a Kayastha, descended from Vastu, and hence 
called the V^tupya Kayastkos, dwelling near Kllanjar. Tlie 
Ajaygadh record of Nana, a minister of the Candella King 
Bhojavamian, refers to the origin of the Kayasthas from the 
■ sage Kafyapa (v, 14).^® ^Gau^ Ii^astka vajhsa’ is referred to 
in the Khajuraho Inscription of V.S. 1011 (Karaijika Jaddha, 
son of Jayanaga of Ganda), and of V.S. 1059 (Kayastha 
Jayapala of Gauda country). Another Candella Inscription 
from Ajaygadh of the time of Bhojavarman refers to the 
theory of sanctity of 36 towns, which was due to the Kayas- 
thas {^ttriimatih-karanakarmma-niv'asaputa-asanpurah) 
residing in those places," One of the towns as mentioned in 
the record is Tarkarika which, however, is not idcntiSable. 

The Kayasthas, according tojhe Smitis, were royal officials 
engaged in the act of scribes, writing stale documcnis, or 
maintaining public accounts. Karanas also denote a group 
of officials like the Kayasthas, disebarging almost identical 
duties and responsibilities. It may not be unreasonable there¬ 
fore to presume that the two expressions were used to denote 
the same group of people. In addition to the usuai functions 
of the Kayastlias, i.e., tliose of the scribe, the writer of docu- 
meiiLs and the keeper of accounts, of which there are ample 
evidences in the Candella records, they were often entrusted 
with highly responsible duties, connected with the offices 
of the Saciva, the Pratihara, the Kosadhikaradhipati, &c., 
as indicated in the ^aygadh Rock Inscription of Biiojavar- 
man. Distinguished members of the community were decorat¬ 
ed with the tide of‘Viiisa' of the K^ahjara or of thejayapura 
forts. Two such cases are mentioned in the Ajaygadh Record, 
MaheSvara or Mahesvara, the son of Jajuka, was made the 
Viiisa of Kalanjara by King Kirlivarman (v. fl), and later 
Vase or Vaseka was appointed as the Viiisa ofjayadurga 
(Ajaygadh) by Trailokyavarman (v. 17), The Ajaygadh 
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Inscription pays eloquent tribute to their military achieve¬ 
ments thus, Jaunadhara, the brother ol' Gadadhara, the 
royal chamberlain, fought at K^ahjara with conspicuous 
distinction (v> 11), and his younger brother, M^adhara, 
was also a well known warrior of his dme (v. I2]r 

Inferior castes seem to be referred to in a general way by 
^^e comprehensive term, 'SamkirneaiaTm\ used in the Kha- 
juraho records of V.S, 1059 (v, 59). Presumably there w'ere 
other social groups in the CandeUa territory, but they arc not 
enumerated. The Medas and the Cand^as were known, and 
how'ever low tlieir social status may have been, they were not 
ignored, as they were given a place in the conventional List 
of ofbcials and communities, occtiring in connection with 
grants. The Ch^khaxi Plate of V.S. 1346 includes Napita 
(barber), Mahara and Dhivara (fisherman) in the list.^ 

Marriage and position of women. 

Marriage within one^s own caste (varna) seems to have 
already become the general rule. Gandclla Harsa married a 
suitable lady of equal caste (savarnna), named Kanchuka, 
from the Cahamana family.^® Yasovarman had for his wife, 
Puppa, hailing from a noble family (mahavamie gamut- 
panna).®® Madanavarman had three queens, “Maharajni 
V^haiiiiadevi, Rajhi Lakhamadevi and Rajhi Gandala 
(Candela)-de\'i”, as know'U from the recently discovered 
'' Bharat KalaBhavan copper plates of Madanavarman, dated 
ill V.S. 1192 (1136 A.D.). The chief Queen of Gandella 
Viravarman was Kalyaiiadevi, the grand daughter of Sri 
Cadala of the Dadhici-^vaih£a,an object of reverence for the 
K^atriyas (bhujajanmavandyah-Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of 
of V.S, 1317),®^ The brahmin ministers of the CandeUa ruler 
were also careful in selecting brides from equally iUustrious 
families (inahavaitiia. V. 33, sat-kula. v. 34—Mau CandeUa 
Inscription) 
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Polygamy in the princely society b indicated by the ex¬ 
pression, ^Sapatnf (co-wife) in the Khajuriho Rock Insc. 
V.S. 1059., V. 59, and by the names of three queens of Mada- 
navarman furnished by the Bharat Kala Bhavan Plates. 
The ^aygadh Record refers to Kalyanadcvi’s rccognitioa 
as the Chief Queen,®* which implies the existence of other 
queens of lesser rank. The Chief Queen (Mahisi) enjoyed a 
distinctive position even in the royal court. Reference may in 
this connection be made to the part played by Malhandevi, 
the queen of Paramardideva, during Candclla-Cauh^ con¬ 
flict.*^ Brahmins also could take more than one wife. Ananta, 
the most favourite minister of Kirtivamtan, had two wives, 
as stated in the Mau Record.® 

The use of ‘Sindura’ (Vermillion) on the forehead by 
married women must have been very popular, as it is re¬ 
peatedly mentioned in the Gandella records and shown in 
the sculptures of Khajuraho. The married women arc des¬ 
cribed as ‘Simaniini’.® On the death of the husband it was 
the custom, as it is now among Hindu women, to remove the 
sindura mark (nihsindurita,®^ sindurabhusRnRvivajjitam^a- 
padmam),®* along with the jewellery, such as, necklaces of 
pearls, &c., (utsrstahara-valayaih-kucamandalam).® Ex- 
^ ternal signs by which widowhood is indicated in Hindu 
society seem to have been widely in use in the Gandella 
country, and with these signs must have been also associated 
the usual austerities which a Hindu widow is required to 
perform. 

The puranic idea of womanly chastity and de\'orion to the 
husband was upheld. If an ideal marriage in the royal family 
was to be depicted, the Gandella court-poet would find ready 
illustrations in the dirine couples, Girija and Siva (“Stha- 
anolriarir^dhakaih..Girijam”)™ and, Sri and the 
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cn^my of KucUlablicij Visnti (Srinvst-K^itsbliiireJ,^^ Refer¬ 
ence may in this cotinectioii be made to Lhe rnarriage of a 
CandcKa princess, Natia or Naitakhyadevi, as described in 
the Benares Grant of Kalacuri Kairna.^^ De\'otion of Arun- 
dhati and Anusfiya to their husbands, VaiL^tha and Atri, ^ 
the great Puranic sages respccdvely, are also cited as ideals 
In the Candella records.®^ 

To protect a married woman from all kinds of danger and 
harm was apparently regarded as a sacred duty. In the 
Candella records the kingdom is compared to a ‘Kuiavadhu’, 
to be defended by all means. The kiilavadhu’s life and security 
were so much valued because she and her husband were 
partners, bound up with ties of common du ties, and because 
by bearing children she was an instrument of perpetuating 
his line, and for the repayment of the debt which he owed to 
^ his ancestors, Tlic birth of a son raised the status of the 
wife, and was an occasion for jubilation. Kahehuki, the queen 
of the Candella king Harsa, by giving birth to the prince, 
Yasovarman, came to deser\'e the esteem and honour 
enjoyed by Krsna's mother, Devaki, and she walked tvith her 
head erect (putror-janmonnatam-sirah)," 

omen generally had to stay indoors in their own apart¬ 
ments (antahpurika)j not accessible to the outsiders, where 
they kept themselves occupied with their household duties. 
Some of the Candella queens however seem to have taken 
T>art ill public affairs, or took interest in enterprises beneficial 
I to the people. The Parm^ Raso eloquently refers to the 
^ influence of the queen of Parmal Candel (Paramarddideva) 
in court life as well as in the administration of the state, 
Kalyanadevi, the queen of Viravarman, undertook some 
works of public utilty, such as the construction of a well 
and a majidapa or rest-liomc for the pilgrims. The en- 
lightened outlook ol Queen Kalyanadcii, as depicted in 
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Verse 17 of the Ajayga^ Record (V.S. 1317),® indicates 
that the queens, particularly the Mahisi or the Chief Queen, 
had to be weU-cducated. 

When women of royal family were captured by the enemy 
after a military victory, resulting in the death of their hus¬ 
bands, poets sympatliise with the agony of their widow¬ 
hood, which sometimes was accentuated by the humiliatioii 
suffered through imprisonment.® What is suggested is that 
they were so devoted to their husbands that they would rather 
die than surrender themselves to their captors. It is to be 
observed however, that the authors of the inscriptions of the 
Gandella rulers were careful in avoiding suggesdons which 
might reflect on the moral character of their victorious 
patrons, when they described the suScrings of these women, 
The object was to give an impressive account of their valour 
and might. 

The picture that is furnished by the Gandelia records is 
^ that of women in high society. It is not therefore possible to 
form any definite idea about the life of women in general, who 
; must have in all likelihood been contented with their domestic 
duties. 

‘Offering of water to the deceased parents' on the occasion 
of their death anniversary and on occasions of the performance 
of tneritonous acts, like grants of lands to brahmins and 
scholars, Snd repeated mention in the Gandella records. 
Besides ‘Samvatsaiika’ of the mother of Devavarman referred 
to in the Nanyaura Grant of V. S. 1107, we find the use of the 
expressions, ‘Saihtarpya’ and ‘pitrtarpanam krtva’ {offering 
of water to parents) before the recording of grants of lands to 
brahmins. 

Among popular festivals and recreations mention may be 
made of hunting expeditions and elephant fights as well as 
■ dance and musical performances, which have been amply 
demonstrated in numerous sculptured panels of the Khajuraho 
temples. The Khajuraho inscription of V.S. 1011 also men¬ 
tions that when the splendid temple of Vi^u was erected by 
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^asovarmaii at Khajur^o, there were great festivals in which 
gods aJso participated.’^ 

Special amusemenLs and sports, probabiy amorous in 
character (sura la-kr Ida),’® were provided by pleasure-mounts 
and lakes, respectively called, kridagiri and kelisarasi.’® 
They were entertained by Kirata women singing to the 
accompaniment of peacock’s dances. Some kind of popular 
Iblk-songs was probably sung on these occasions, to which 
royal patronage was extended. 

Tlic cultured people enjoyed performances of Sanskrit 
dramas. A highly philosophical drama written by Sri KLrsria 
MiSra, named ^abodhac^drodaya (Rise of die Moon 
of perfect intelligence,” was staged in the presence of King 
Klrtivarman and Ids courtiers at the instance of §ri Gop^a, 
a ‘sahaja-suhrt’ of the king. 


Eionamlc Cenditioa. 

Agriculture must have been one of the principal occupa¬ 
tions of Bundelkhand during the Gandeila period, as in 
other parts of India. TTie 'li^i?' (*r plough is prominentEy 
mentioned as an instrument of cultivation. Land was measured 
according to the number of ploughs used in cultivating it. 
The system of measuring land on the basis of its ^seed capa¬ 
city’ was also in vogue. Tlie equation between the ‘hala* 
measure and the measure based on ‘seed capacity’ was also , 
kdowTi. Thus 71 ‘droiias’ of land was identical with lOhalas 
(Sarddha-drona-sapta parikalita prastha pratyeka vadha 
vyavasthaya dasa-halavacchinna-bhumih-Pachkr Plate).*'’ 
The ‘drona’, of course, was a kind of a dry measure of weigh- 
ment of agricultural products'and each drona contained 16 
‘prasthas*. The instance cited shows that it was usual that 
one ‘prastha’ of seed was to be sown broadcast (vapagatya) 
on each ‘vadha’ of land.’^adha, evidendy, was the unit of 
the measurement of laud surface. Hence 1\ dronas of seed 
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mean 120 prasthas, cultivable by 10 halaSj i.c*» 12 prasthas 
or |th of a drona of seed for each hala of land. This is more 
clearly explained in the Mahoba Plate of Paramardideva, 
which refers to “padona-drona catustaya parilialita prastha 
praiyeka vadlia vyavasthaya dairghyc vadha 10 vistarc 
vadha G jatavadha sasthyanvita”** i.c., 60 prasthas of seed 
(^padoiia’ being less by a quarter or 4 prasthas i.e., 

60 prasthas) to be sown in 5 halas of land at the rate of one 
prastha of seed per square vadha of land. 

x4ttention was paid to irrigation work for die facility of 
culdvation. The Khajur^o Inscription of V.S. 1011, for 
example, refers to the construction of embankments to divert 
the course of a river (v. 26), evidently for the benefit of tlic 
'^peasantry concerned. Expressions like ‘-nala* (canals), 
'puskarini’ (tanks) and *bhiti' (embankments) are met with 
in different Candella records. These were usually located 
• near the culti^'able plots of land, apparently lo supply water 
to the fields. 

Aris and Crajh. 

There were men engaged in occupations other than agri¬ 
culture also. Various crafts and professions arc mentioned 
in the Canddia records, and these may have been generally 
followed on a hereditary basis gradually developing caste- 
like features in their respective organisadons. The inscriptions 
refer to Rupakira (sculptor), Rltikara, Plialakara and 
Pitalah^a (brazier), Sutradhara (architect), Vaidya (physi¬ 
cian), A^vavaidya (veterinary surgeon), Napita (barber), 
and Dhivara (fisherman). 

The epithet ^'SUpirC was not probably applied to a crafts- 
5' man until he became an expert in his line. The dtle ''Vij- 
adniiC was apparently superior to the title ‘rilpin'. This was 
reserv'cd for those senior £11 pi ns only who attained furdicr 
skill and efficiency in their respeedve crafts. Pathana, the 
engraver of the Semra Plates of V.S. 1223, is described as 
merely a metal-carver, Pitalakara. But the Icchaw^ Plates 
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jof V.S, 1228, issued about five years later, meation him as a 
'Gilpin’, and furiicr experience for about two more years 
made him a 'vijnaiiin’, as claimed in the Malioba Plate of 
V.S. 1230, In the Pachar Plates of V.S. 1233 and the Char- 
khari Plates of V,S. 1236, the same craftsman has been men¬ 
tioned as a ‘vaiJagdhi-^isffokammani^ a master of the art 
and craft. Probably by then he had reached a stage in hh 
career when his knowledge was not confined to the bare 
technicalities of the crah, but embraced a wider field, in¬ 
cluding the aesthetic aspect of the craft, which was recognised 
by the aristocratic patrons of art and culture. Rai Bahadur 
lliralal observes that no improvement in the skill of this 
particular individnal is discernible in the workmanship of the 
plates mentioned above.**® 

It is also noticed that Rama, the builder of the well and the 
mandapa at the Ajaygadh fort during the reign of Candella 
Viravarman, is described as ‘ Vuidagdhi* in the inscription on 
a stone in the same fort (V.S. 1317).** Sutradhara Chiccha, 
who built die Khajuraho Temple, was ‘^ViJnma-Visija- 
kartia’, as mentioned in the Khajuraho stone inscription of 
V.S. 1059.** 


Trade, 


Prominent traders or bankers, who were known as Sre^jl^j 
occupy a very influcnliai position due to their wealth and 
organisational leadership. Sometimes they came forward 
with gifts and donations for the maintenance of religious 
establishments or to set tip images of deities for public wor- 
sliip. Most of the gifts recorded were made by the Sr^this 
of the Grahapati family, who were worshippers of Jinan a tha. 
It seems that the trade was mostly in the hands of die^ams^ 
who formed a wealthy community in the GandcUa territory. 
Tliat they exercised some Influence even in the CandcUa court 
is evident from epigrapluc records. The Khajuraho Jain 
Temple Inscription of V. S. 1011 describes one Pahila of the 
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Grahapad family as held in high honour by king Dhanga 
(Dhangarajena manya),^ and the Darbat Sandnatha image 
inscription of V.S. 1132 refers to Srcsthis Pahiia and 
Jiju as hereditary ministers (kulamatyavmda) oT King 
* Klrdvaiman.** 

There were markets (Spana) in the towns, in which there 
were streets of sho^ where wares were kept for sale (vani- 
j^iLm vithipathe), 

Exchange & Currency. 

The coins of the Candella rulers are available from the 
middle of the 11th century A.D. Early Candella rulers have 
not left any coinage of their own. It has been supposed, 
however, that the Gadhiya coins may have been used by them 
as serving the purposes of a mettallic currency until they 
introduced their own coinage.*^ The terms and 

mentioned in some of their inscriptions, have 
been taken by some to denote ‘gold pieces*. But there is 
no independent evidence in support of die presumed use 
of pala and ‘hataka* as coin denominations in any period. 
‘PaJa* is known to be a unit of gold measure, while the 
dicdoiiary meaning of‘Hamka* is ‘gold’. 

Kirdvarman is found to have been the firat Candella king 
own name. His gold coins, both dramma 
(app. 63 grains) and half-dramma (app. 31 grains), are 
very similar in design to the coins of the Kalacuri ruler, 
Gangeyadeva. The reverse of these coins shows a ruddy 
executed figure of a goddess generally seated cross-legged, 
identified with Laksmi or Parvati.®* On the obverse is ins¬ 
cribed the name of the Candella ruler in bold characters. 
Probably the original Kalacuri types, to which these Candella 
' coins bear kinship, were in drculation in the Candella domi¬ 
nion when it came under the temporary occupation of 
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Laksmikarna. They were later imitated by the Candellas 
after they had recovered their dominion from the clutches of 
the Cedis. 

The dramma coins of Kirtivarman (Gk. Dramma stand* 
ard) are not very rare, according to Smith,'^*^ but there 
'are only three specimens of his halT-dramma coins (one 
in the Indian Museum, one in the British Museum and one 
in Hoey’s Cabinet). The next ruler, Sallaksana, continued 
die same series of gold coins. His draramas are very rare, but 
five of his quarter-drammas are noticed by Smith, ^alla* 
ksanavarman spells his name as *Hallaksam* in the coin le¬ 
gend, His coppier coins present a unique feature: viz., 'Hanu- 
man (the monkey-god) under a canopy’ is found in place of 
the LaksmI figure on the obverse. For the next ruler, Jaya- 
varman, we have as many as ek^en Hanuman-type copper 
drammas (60 grains). Dr. A. S. Altckar refers to an unique 
‘Arddha-dramma’ coin (30 grains), belonging to this ruler.®® 
It lias die figure of the ‘Hanuman in dying pose’ on the 
reverse. It is a die-struck coin. Cunningham noticed a silver 
coin of Jayavarman in the collection of the British Museum, 
but it can not be traced now. Copper coins of the usual 
Hanum^ type are also available for the reign of P^hvivar- 
man. One such coin, weighing 16.2 grains, probably one 
quarter dramma piece, had been acquired by the British 
Museum. 

The Ingest number of available Candella coins belong 
to Mad anavar man. These may be classified according to 
their denomination: — (i) Gold drammas, (60 grains), (ii) 
Gold quarter drammas, (15 grains), and (iii) Copper quarter 
dranima.s, (15 grains). Cunningham noticed two gold dram¬ 
mas, six gold quarter drammas and two copper quarter 
drammas, during his tours In Bundelkhand. V. A. Smith 
notices one gold dramma and two gold quarter drammas.®® 
hater 4B more gold coins (8 large, weighing between 13.16 
to 16.07 grains) were found in a hoard in a village named 
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P^war in the Teonthar tehsil, of the^ewah state « So far 
. no silver coin of this king has been noticed, excepting a 
single doubtful one, viz., a quarter dranwna in the coUce- 
tion of Mr. Hoey. Eut this may have been made actually 
of heavily alloyed base gold, like many of the CandcQa 
coins. 

For the long reign of Paramardi we have however, a soli- 
. tary spccinien of a base gold dranuna (61.4 grains) from 
Khajuraho, of the usual Laksmi type. 

Later, Candella rulers, who revived the pobtital power of 
the dynasty after it had suffered serious reverses at the hands 
of the Cauham, continued to issue coins of their own. We 
"have specimens of gold and copper drammas of Trailokyavar- 
man. Though the findspots of the gold coins are not known, 
a copper one was discovered in the Banda district, which may 
be presumed to have been included in Candella dominion 
m the early part of the 13th century A.D. 

The last Candella king, for whom we have independent 
coinage, is Viravarman. A unique gold dramma of this 
pnnee was discovered at Khajuraho, and now presetted in 
the Indian Museum cabinet."® Very recently another gold 
coin of Viravarman has been noticed by Mm. Mirashi.®* 
It was found from the andent site atTripuri, the capital of the 
Kalacuri miens, near Jabalpur. The coin weighs 46 grains, 
and is 7" in diameter. The legend inscribed on the coin* 
as read by Mm. Miraslii is "Srimad-Virava(r)ma-dha(ra) 
devo”. The epithet ‘dharadeva’ (a divinity on earth) in tlie 
coin-legend has been explained by Mm. Mirashi as being 
regarded as a god. 
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RELIGION 

Tradjttoos current in Mahoba regard Manlya Eko (Devi), 
a tribal deity of the aboriginal people of the area, as the 
tutelary deity of the Candellas^ throughout their history. 
A shrine dedicated to the goddess exists at Mahoba, where 
a rude figure is carved on a projecting boulder. There is ano¬ 
ther small temple of Maniya Devi on the hill of Maniya- 
garh (Rajgarh), the site of a large mined fort on the left bank 
of the Ken river, from the remains of which has been found an 
image of a female with sword in hand. This has been identi¬ 
fied as the figure of Maniya Devi, from whom the 'garh* 
derives its name. According to Beglar,^ it does not appear 
improbable that she was a sort of compromise between the 
Brahmanical Parv'ati and the naked female worshipped to 
this day by some tribes of Gonds. In the bardic account 
of Cand also reference is made to ManiyadevI as the 
goddess of the Candellas to whom they appealed in times 
of danger. 

The extant epigraphic records as well as the numerous 
temples of the Candella rulers testify to the wide prevalence 
of the Brahmanical _religion amongst them. JPhe Candella 
kings were generally worshippers of Siva, but the records 
reveal that they were tolerant to worshippers of other faiths. 
Some of the Candella kings appear to have been staunch 
Vaisnavites. The non-Brahmanical religions, Jainism and 
Buddhism, also received occasional patronage from the 
Candellas. 

To ascertain the condition of religious worship in Jejaka- 
bhukti imder the Candella mie, we may discuss different 
sectarian religions separately. 
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Brahmankal RtUgion, 

A study of the Candella inscriptions reveal that Brahma- 
nical theism in its different aspects be^aning from the ^trayi- 
dhaTmma' (the three Vedas) to the Puranic conception of cult 
divinitcs was prevalent among the rulers and their subjects. 
The records are mostly concerned with Brahmanical sects. 
Invocations are offered to different gods at the beginning and 
at the end of these records. 

In tlic Khajuraho inscription of V. S. 1011 the king is 
invoked to protect the laws of the 'three Vedas’. The pros¬ 
perity of the Brahmins in pardoular was an object aimed 
at.s ' 

'(f'But undoubtedly the utmost predominance was enjoyed 
by the Puranic religion with its idea of Trinity (Brahma^ 
Visnu & Siva) as well as its innumerable myths and legends 
connected with different gods and goddesses. 

The importance of(religious austerities) is acclaimed 
in some records as means of achieving great power and 
influence (nirantara tapas tivra prabhavaih).* 

Religious sacnjtees also find mention in a Candella record, 
though indirectly, by way of comparison with battles waged 
by Yakivarman. V. 17 of the Khajuraho record of V, S. 
1011 states, ‘(Yafovarman) never tired at the sacrifice, where 
terribly weilded sword was the ladle, where the oblation of 
clarified butter was made with streaming blood, where the 
twanging of bow-strings was the exclamation of ‘vasat’ 
and at which exasperated warriors marching in order, were 
the priests, successful with his counsel (as with sacred hymns), 
sacrificed like beasts, the adversaries in the fire of enmity, 
made to blaze up high by the wind of his unappeased anger. 

Tlie above descripdon gives us an idea of the procedure 
of sacrifices, which included oblation of clarified butter 
by means of ladles on the sacred fire with the exclamadon of 
‘vasat’ and the utterance of sacred hymns and accompanied 
by the sacrifice of beasts. Sacrifice to the sacred fire is also 
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mentioned in connection with grunts of lands &c., to brah¬ 
mins in the Semra, Mahoba and Charkh^ copper plates.* 
Tliat the Canddla rulers conceded an important place 
to the Brahmanlcal religion and philosophy will also be 
evident h'om a number of inscriptions recording grant of 
lands and other gifts to immigrant scholarly brahmins, who 
were encouraged to setde in the Gandella domintotL Men¬ 
tion of the distinguishing gotras, pravaras, as also of the 
particular Maltha or carana of the vedic study, to which tliey 
belonged, in the land-grants of the Candcltas, indicate that 
^popularisation of the different aspects of vedic studies was one 
of the objects of the Candella rulers. 

’' Grants of lands were also considered tu acts of piety lead¬ 
ing to the increase of religious merit (punya) of the donor 
and his deceased parents (matapitror-athatmanahj. The re¬ 
cords sumetime mention the particular occasion when dona¬ 
tions were made.^ A number of Khajuralio records indi¬ 
cate that lands and dwellings as well as valuable gifts in 
« connection with erection of temples were given not to a single 
priest but to a number of brahmins.® It may be reasonably 
^ presumed therefore that there was a regular hierarchy of 
priests who looked after the diverse affairs of the temple and 
conducted the daily worship. Some of them were called royal 
priests or priests of the royal liousehold, who in addition 
to their priestly functions were occasionally charged with 
some administrative duties (e.g., Bhatta Yaiodhara, the royal 
priest, was made an aministrator of justice, Dharmmadhi- 
kara).* Btraides the priests meution is nuade of ilic ternple 
,dance^. The Kalanjara Pillar inscription in the temple of, 
Nllakantha^® refers to one Mahanacam PadmavatT, the chief 
, nf the dancing girls attached to the shrine. She was of the ^ 
type of templ^ancers CDcvadasis), dedicated to the service 
of the God for life, found in other parts of India. Temple 
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dancers are also seen depicted on the sculptured panels 
of the Khajuraho temples. The same record also mentions 
one Mahapratihara (GhieT door-keeper) Saihgramasiihha, 
attached to the temple. Evidently he was a temple ofhciah 
either appointed by the kinff or by the priests, 

Vaif^auism. 

Some of the early rulers of the Candella family including 
Yaiovarman, were devout worshippers of Vknu. The earHest 
definite rcTwence to the worship of Visnu occurs in the 
Khajuraho Inscription dated V.S. lOO (953-54 
The record begins and ends with invocation to God 
VSsudeva,—'0th namo Bhagavate V^ude^'aya*. The king 
Yasovartnan is described here as 'one anxious to worship the 
feet of VisnUj Lite enemy of Madhu’ (Madhuripu-caraM- 
radhane yah satrsnah). «^ It records the erection of a magni¬ 
ficent temple dedicated to V4nu, the golden pinnacles of 
which illuminated the sky, and became, it is said, the object 
of attraction even for the denizens of heaven. The image, that 
was installed in the temple, was also a highly valuable one 
(Vv. 42-43). 

Tins temple has been identified by Cunningham with tlie 
Vaisnava temple,'^known as the Gaturbhuja temple at 
Khajuraho. It is 98' ft. in length and 45' 3' in breadth. The 
four subordinate shrines are placed as usual at the four 
corners of the terrace, and the fifth one dedicated to Garuda, 
the vehicle of Visnu, has however disappeared. Inside the 
sanctum of the temple is a rare Visnu image having three 
heads and Four arms (4^^ 1" high) standing in an elaborately 
carved torana frame. The middle head of the image is human, 
but the side ones are those of Plarasirhha (Man-lion) and 
Varaha (the Great Boar) incarnations of Visnu. Other 
incarnations of the God arc also portrayed in has relief on 
the door-jamb within the temple.'^he 'avataras’ of Vi^nu, 
it seems, were highly popular with the Candellas. The 
Khajuraho inscription of V.S. 1011 in its Opening verse 
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ciilo^ses the difleront incarnatiom of Visnu, viz., Viiraha 
Vamana and Navasiriiha, in which forms He rclie^red ihc 
world from the oppression of the demons (Daityas). He is 
also referred to in the same verse as Sakra and Daltyarati. 

^ The popularity of die asatdra cult will be further evident 
from the Dudahj ruins, which cotisist of temples dedicated 
to the Varaiia incarnadon of Visnu.In the principal group 
of tlic ruins may be noticed a Varaha temple with a figure of 
a boar under a four-pUlarcd canopy. Besides there are two 
other boar statues, one of which is called the ‘Baccha’ {the 
little pig) in the same group. In the second group of the 
ruins also there is a statue of the Varaha {ncarnation. To its 
left is the image of the Earth goddess (p^ivi) and beneath 
it 1 $ a Nagawith a twisted body.'These ruins, on the evidence 
of the inscription found there, may be assigned to Deva- 
labdhi, the grandson of Ya^ovarman. This proves that this 
grandson of Yasovarman imbibed his grandfather’s faith in 
Vaisnavism. 

There are otlier inscriptional evidences also wliich speak 
of the Candclla rulers’ leanings to the Valmaritc faith. In 
^the Deogadh Rock inscription we find that Kirtlvarman 
{A.D, 1098) is likened to Visnu.Kirtivarman is again 
compared to Purusottama (Visnu) in the Mahoba inscrip¬ 
tion.^* Jayavarman (A.D. 1117), the grandson of 

Kirtivarman, according to a Kalanjar fragmentary inscrip¬ 
tion (No. 2), was also devoted to Visnu,^* Again the Rock 
' inscription of Viravarman compares the ^ndella ruler 
Trailokyavarman to Visnu, It is said that Trailokyavarman 
(1st half of 13th cent. A.D.) revived the Candclla power, 
•' which had been submerged in the ocean formed by the 
streams of the Turuskas, just as Visnu, who lifted up the 
earth in liis Varaha incarnation.^’ 

Besides at Khajuraho wc come to notice two temples 
dedicated to Varaha and Vamana incarnations of Visnu, 
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The Varaha iemple (20' 4'')clG') has a colossal monoliiluc 
statue of the boar (8' in lengtli and 5' high), carved ail 
over with multiple figures of gods and goddesses. The 
Vamana temple also, besides containing the image of 
Vamana (the dwarf), 4' 8' high, has the figures of Varaha, 
Vamana and Nisiinha carved in the niches within. 

Another sculpture of interest is an 11 -headed image of Visnu, 
enshrined in the central niche of the Citragupta or Bharatji’s 
temple at Khajuralio. The central head is that of Visnu, 
while the remaining ten represent his ten incarnations. 

As for the erection of temples dedicated to Visnu, we have 
already referred to the aedvities of Ya^ovarman. Similar 
measures were also undertaken duriM the reign-periods of 
some of the later rulers of the family, ^he Mau stone inscri p- 
tion of the time of Madana\'arman records the erection of a 
temple to Visnu by the family of his ministers.*® The record 
opens with usual invocation to Visnu. Bate^var inscriptiDn 
of the time of Paramardi also uses similar invocatory language 
at tlie beginning—‘Om Orii namo Bhagavate Vasudevaya'.*® 
/It appears that Paramardi extended similar patronage to 
Vaisnavism, as, one of his ministers, SaHak^na erected two 
beaudfuJ temples, one to Visnu and another to Siva. As for 
the V4nu temple, V. 25 of the inscription records: 

“Prasado Vaisnavastena mrmmitontarvahan-Hariih 
Murddhna spread yo nityam padamasyaiva 
mad hy amarii//”, 

During the reign of Bhojavarman, Nana, one of hb 
ministers (saciva), claims to have caused an image of Had 
to be placed on tite celebrated fort of Jayapura (Ajaygadh) 
(V.S. 1345-A.D. 1288).®^ 

The numerous temples at Khajuraho including those 
which arc in ruins arc attributed to the Candellas. number 
of them were dedicated to Visnu, But the names of the 
Candella rulers who built these temples are not generally 
preserved in extant records. 
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In the western group of temples is the shrine now known 
the De\i Jagadambi (Jagadamba) or Kali temple. It 
contains an image of the river-goddess Gahg^ standing 
in her vehiclCj hlakara, which appears to have been 
^bstilutcd for the original Visnu image. It is however not 
known when this substitution took place. That Uie temple 
was originally vais^va is shown by the image of Visnu 
carved over the entrance to die sanctum. Another temple in 
the same group, now- known as the Parwati temple, was 
also vaisnava originally, as the lintel of the sanctum bears 
on its centre a Qgure of Visnu, which led scholars to identify 
it as a vaisnavite shrine.'^ut the Vhau image appears to have 
been replaced at a later date by that of Parwati or Gauri, 
on the pedestal of which is carved the figure of a godha or 
godhika (lizard). 

In the eastern group there are several mounds marking 
the sites of ancient temples. Some of these must have been 
vahnava temples. The ruined temple, now known as 
Kakra Marh, is Idcntihed as vaisnavite by the finds of the 
door-frame to the sanctum and its four pillars. A four-armed 
image of Visnu is enshrined In the Javan temple, lying close 
to the Khajuraho village. 

The southern group includes a temple near the Jatkari 
village, in which there is a large-sized Visnu (9' ft. high), 
^'Sectarian attempts to depict Visnu as superior to Siva and 
Brahma, llic two other mcmbeni of the Trinity, are to be 
noticed in both Gandella inscription and sculpture. In V. 1 
of the Khajuraho record it is claimed that ‘Hari is higher 
than Hara, as the latter holds on his head Ganga, an offering 
to the feel of Visnu’. On the lintel over the entrance to the 
sanctum of the Laksmana temple at Khajuraho is a figure 
of Latsmi with Brahma and Siva to her left and right, as if 
supplicating the consort of Visnu, 

In inscriptions the deity is generaQy invoked under the 
names, Visnu, Hart and Bhagavana Vaaudeva; m some 
records other names also occur, such as, Murari, M^hava, 
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Purusottama, Narayana, Upcndra, Sauri, Sakra, Daityarati, 
&c,, as well as the names of die different forms of his incarna¬ 
tions such as, Varaha, Vamana, Nmmha and Rama, 

/ His consort is mentioned as Laksmi, §ri, Katnala, &c. 
Sarasvati or Pusti^ a consort of Visnu is found depicted on 
die body of die great Varalia image of Khajuraho. The 
Jatkiiri Caiurbhuja temple possesses a peculiar sculpture 
on its outer wall, a lion-headed female. Possibly this is 
the female counterpart of the Narasimha incarnation of 
Visnu. 

Some Coinr and Smh {attached to the copper plates of some 
of the later Saiva rulers of the Candella dynasty) bear a 
representation of Lakstni. The device may have been 
borrowed from the Kalacuris whom the Candella rulers 
defeated. Tlic seals bear in relief the figure of a four-armed 
goddess sitting in ‘Lalitasaiia’ on a double-petallcd lotus 
(visva padma) or on a four-legged stool with an elephant 
standing on an expanded waterlily on cither side and holding 
an uptunied pitcher over the head of the goddess. The 
central image is of Gaja^Ixikpui, h'falia L>aksinl or K.amala, the 
consort of Visriu. Laksmi, when in the company of her consort, 
is portrayed with two hands, but while depicted singly, she 
is endowed with four hands with elephants anointing her from 
both sides. Maha Laksmi, according to the Markandcya 
Purana, is one of the forms of the Great Mother, the consort 
of Siva. It is to be noted that the rulers using such seats called 
themselves *Parama-Mahei\'ara* (devout worshippers of 
Siva). Hence the use of the GaJa-LaksmI symbol did not 
conQict wHth their Saiva faith. Moreover it may be mentioned 
that Gaja-Laksmi figures are noticed in some early seals, 
coins and relief carvings of the pre-Christian period, even 
before the rise of the worship of the cult divinities. She was 
originaUy a folk-goddcas, the presiding deity of beauty, 
wealth and fortune, and as such, became an object of adora¬ 
tion for all sects and religions in later periods. The adoption 
of this emblem by the Candella rulers was therefore not due 
to any sectarian bias but for the continued prosperity of their 
kingdom. 
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The mount of Visiju was Garuda, but in the Rama incar¬ 
nation Hammm (the moaJcey) becomes his chief devotee. 
Some Candella coins bear the 6gure of Hanumhn on one 
Side. At RhaJ uraho is found a large statue of the motiJcey-god 
with a short dedicatory inscription, dated 922 A.D., on its 
pedestal. Another colossal image of Hanuman, head having 
broken ofi; has been found from the ‘Baniya ka barat’ ruins 
of Dudalii.^ Hanuman was also originally a folk-god for 
strength and vigour, later absorbed in the Hindu pantheon 
and worshipped to this day as such. It is not surprising 
^therdbre that the Candella mlers adopted the monkey- 
symbol on their coins, and some bulky images, signifying 
strength and vigour, are found in the Candella country. 

It is thus evident that Vijnu worship continued in 
the Candella country throughout the period of Candella 
rule, though the predominant religion during this time was 
Saivism. 

Saitiism, 

Saivistn was already a popular religion in the north and 
central India long before the advent of the Gandellas. 

^Ralanjar, which became one of the major strongholds of the 
Candcllas, was popularly known for many centuries as an 
abode of ^ilakanfoa ^iva. It is of interest (o note that 
Ya^varman who, by occupying the fortress of Kalanjar 
iniuated an era of greatness in the history of the Candcllas, 
was himself a vaisnavite. But from the time of his son and 
successor, ^J!)hatiga, the Camdelia rulers became devout 
worshippers of Siva, and ^aivism since then became practi¬ 
cally the royal religion in the Candella dominion. 

For Dhanga we have the evidence of the Khajuraho 
inscription of V.S. 1039 (A.D. 1002-03)3*. It opens with the 
usual invocation to Siva (Odi Om namali ^ivaya), and also 
some verses in praise of the different forms and aspects of 
that god. viz., Rudra, Digambara, Suladhara, Alahewara 
and Paiupati. This inscription records that Dhaiiga erected 
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- a. magnificent temple of ^^ambhu, where he installed two 
liiigas, one of which was made of emerald (marakatamayam 
luiigaih lingam), and the other of stone. It is stated that the 
glories achieved by Dhanga were due to the grace of the god, 
Siva, whom he worshipped ardently. According to the Saiva 
Puraj^, a ‘Ratnoja* lihga is installed by votaries on the 
fulfilment of some cherished object, Dhanga may have set 
up the emerald iinga to mark his attainment of a superior 
political status. 

The temple, referred to in the Khajur^o record as ha ving 
been built by Dhanga, has been identified with the Visva- 
natha temple at Khajuraho (89' T in length and 45' 10" 
in breadth), where the said inscription was found. There 
is an image of Siva ViSvanStha, to whom the temple is de¬ 
dicated, at the centre of the lintel of the sanctum. The 
emerald liiiga has however disappeared and been replaced 
by one of common stone. The temple has in front of it a 
smaller temple (31' 3"x30' 9') dedicated to Nandi, the 
bull-mount of Siva. It contains a highly polished colossal 
statue of Nandi (6' ft. high and 7' 3' long). 

The Khajuraho record also refers to the distribudou of 
^ great quantities of gold, grain, cows and monies, as well as 
lands and dwellings to pious brahmins,*® evidendy for the 
maintenance of the temple and for making regular arrange¬ 
ments for the worship of the deity, installed in it. 

There was another temple, dedicated to Siva Vaidyanatha, 
near the Vi^Svanatha temple, from the ruins of which was 
unearthed an inscription, which is now placed on the wall 
of the Vl^anatha temple. It is dated in V.S. 1058 (1001-02 
A,D.), and records the erection of the temple in honour of 
Siva V'aidyanatha, by one Kokkalla of the Grahapati 
family.®® A number of buildings were given to pious brahmins 
when die temple was erected, as on the other occasion 
mcniioncd above. 

Besides, there are numerous Saivite temples m different 
parts of the CandeUa dominions stylistic^ly attributable 
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to the CatideUa period. Inscriptional material regarding 
these temples is however wanting. One bdonging to the 
early group is a small temple dedicated to Siva^ built pardy 
of granite and partly of sandstone on the embankment nf 
the lake called Lalguan Sagar at Khajuraho. Another temple, 
the largest eittant at Khajuraho, is known as the Kandarya 
Mahadeva temple. In length it measures 102' 3', in width 
GG'IO" and in height 101'9". It had four subsidiary shrines at 
the four corners, which now no longer exist. Inside the sanc¬ 
tum stands a marble liuga. Close to the shrine of Kandarya 
Maiiadeva is another ruined temple of Mahadeva, in which 
the image of the deity is carved on the middle of the lintel 
of the sanctum. 

^ The holiest of the Khajuraho temples, which is stsU in 
religious use, is the Matange^ara temple. The entire fioor 
of the inner sanctum is occupied by a large ‘Gauripatta’ 
(20' 4' in diameter and 4' 5" in height), on which is set a 
highly polished colossal hnga, 3' 8" in diameter and 8' 4* in 
height. 

One of the finest temples at Khajur^o is the Duladco 
(the heavenly bride) temple, origin^ly dedicated to Siva, 
whose figure, as usual, appears carved on the lintel over the 
entrance to the sanctum. But the original image installed 
in the sanctum was substituted by tlic lihga, now existing. 

'There is epigraphic evidence of the erection of a temple 
^lo Siva at Baicsvara , nea r Agra, during the reign period 
of Paramardideva by liis Chief Minister, Sallak^^a.*’ 
Though the temple has not been identified, yet Ba^ewara 
is traditionally famous as a holy place for the worshippers 
of Siva,-® The present temple of Batesvara Mahadeva, of 
course, does not appear to be very old, but the lihga, en¬ 
shrined in the sanctum of the temple, is of a colo^al size, 
not unlike other lingas of the Candella temples. 

The Nilakantha temple at Kalahjar is also a small one, 
but its importance to the Saivites can hardly be exaggerated. 

1^^,, I. pp. 205-H. Cunitinghaait toOLlci Lbe lmicis|x]l dT the iiucriptiioin 
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The temple might have been in existence from the Gupta 
period, but pillars of the mapdapa, which belong m the 
Candclla school, indicate that sufficient additions to the 
temple were made by the Caiidella rulers. Just outside the 
man^apa of the temple there is a rock-cut reservoir (Kuui^) 
and a Large-sized figure of Kala Bhairava (24' ft. liigh), an 
attendant of the god Siva. According to scholars, the Bliairava 
image is one of the 7t7fl martiis' (incarnatory images) of Siva, 

At Mahoba, the capital of the Gandellas, almost all the 
I-findu temples were utterly destroyed, but Cunningham 
noticed among the mins, the remains of a Siva temple, 
fragments of die 'argha* of a lihgaiit and a black-stone bull 
(the vehicle of Siva)”.®“ Another Siva temple, entirely of 
granite, was also noticed by Mm at the village of R^ilya, 
2 miles from Mahoba. The village is traditionally associatrxl 
with RiLhil Barm or Rahilavarman (c. 900 A.D.), the great- 
grand father of Dhanga. 

It is quite common to come across invocation to Siva in 
the epigraphic records of the period of the later Gandella 
rulers. The Deogadh Rock inscription, Mahoba inscription, 
Kalaujar fragmentary inscription (No, 2) and another 
Kalahjar record of Paramardi invoke Siva thus,—^“Om 
Om namah Sivaya”^'^ The Ajaygadh Rock inscription 
refers to Kedara (Siva) as—"Om Ora namah Kedaraya"®*^ 

Dhadga’s devotion to Siva is pronouncedly proclaimed 
in V. 55 of the Khajuraho record, which states that after 
living for one hundred years, Dhauga ended Ills life at the 
^ holy coniluence of the Prayaga, while meditating on Rudra 
* (Siva).®® Besides we find direct evidences of Siva worship 
by Vidyadhara, Madanavarman and Paramardi, Vidya- 
dhara i,s described as a votary of Siva in the Madanpur stone 
inscription.®® Madanavarman and his grandson, Paramardi, 
both are stated to have worshipped the divine husband of 
Bhavani before making grants of lands to Brahmanas, as 
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recorded in the Scmra, the Icchaw^ and the Mahoba 
Plates. Pratapa, Madana’s younger brother, who was a very 
mllucnda] person in the court, undertook diverse works of 
public interest including erecrion of temples and installation 
of images of Siva, Kamala and Kalh^* 

The long Satiskrlt inscription found on a large black 
stone slab leaning against a pillar opposite the entrance of 
the cave temple of Nilakantha at Kalahjar is claimed to 
have been composed by the king Paramardi out of his innate 
faith on Purari (Siva),®® 

^ Ajaygadh Rock inscription of the time of flhojavartnan 

'refers to the erection of a temple (Dev^aya) to Siva Kedara 
by one Subhata of the Vastawya Kayastha family, who was 
appointed as a saciva (minister) and Kosadhikaradhipati 
(Superintendent of Treasury) by the Gandclla king,*® 

The devotion of the Gandella rulers to Sainsm is dehtiitely 
indicated by the assumption of the title of 'Parama-Mahes- 
vara' in their official documents, viz., the N^yaura Plate 
‘B’ (Devavarman), Nanyaura Plate ‘C’ and Kalanjar ins¬ 
cription no. 4 (Madanavarman), Semra Plates, Icchawar 
plate, Mahoba plate, Pachar plate and Gharkhari plate 
‘B’ (Paramardi), Garra Grant (Trailokyavarman), Gharkhari 
plate (Viravarman) and Gharkhari plate 'D’ (Hammira- 
varman). 

Siva has been worshipped m the linga form all over India 
from a very early period. TEe CandeBas also^ere adherents 
to the worship of Siva In the lihga form. This is shown by the 
Installation of lihgams made of black-stone, sand stone, 
marble and even of emerald, to which we have already 
referred. The colossal form of the lingams set up by the 
Candellas consdtutes a remarkable feature, which cannot 
but attract our attention. ^Muihalingams or lihgams with 
human faces carved on them are not usually met with in 
the Gandella territory excepting one four-faced image (Gat- 
urmukha lihgam) enshrined on the pedestal in the sanctum 
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of the so-catled Brahma temple on the batik of the K-hajur 
Sagar. The four-faced image was earlier mistaken for an 
image of Brahma.*’ The great Imgam of Nilakantha Maha- 
de\'a at Kalafijar has two silver eyes fixed on it.*® 

But the worship of the human form of Siva was also not 
unknown to the Candelias, and in some of the temples human 
figures of Siva were installed, e.g., in the DulMco temple 
at KhajurSho, where the figures of Siva is carved on the 
centre of the lintel over the entrance to the sanctum- The 
lihga now cnihrined in the sanctum is a substitute for the 
original image, which cannot be traced. In some other tem¬ 
ples also carving of the image of Siva on the lintel is noticed 
viz., the mined temple of Mahfideva rituated between the 
Kandarya and the Devi JagadambS temples, and Siva- 
Viivanatha temple in the western group of the Khajuraho 
temples. Another noteworthy image of the deity is found 
in the Dc\'i-Jagadamba temple — a three-headed eight¬ 
handed Siva carved in relief in the lower niche of the western 
facade. The figure of Siva is also seen carved on the body of 
the monolothic image of Boar.^Xt the VarMia temple is carved 
the image of the marriage of Siva and Parvvati (Kalyana- 
sundara-muTtti). Another image, a four-armed one, of Siva 
may be seen on the outer w^l of the Jadtari-Caturbhuja 
temple. 

Siva is mentioned in the Candella documents in diverse 
forms depicting the various aspects of the deity. The Kha- 
juraho records give ua the following names,—Rudra, 
Sambhu, Digambara, Suladhara, Mahe^vara, Paiupati, 
MarakateSvara, Vaidyanatha and ChandramauU; Tlie 
Semra and Mahoba Plates—-ViiveSvara, Bhavanipati and 
Somanatha; K^afijar Inscriptions — Nilakajritha, Purari and 
Girijabhartuh; Ajaygadh Rockinscription — Kedara; Madan- 
pur Inscription—Candrasekhara, Tryambaka and Tri- 
purantaka; Deogadh Rock inscription-^adaiiva; Rewa 
copper plate — Vamadeva; the Mau stone inscription— 
Indumauli, and Bate^ar record—Fancinana, 
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The consort of Siva, i.e., Sakti or Devi, is also often 
tulo^i^ in the Candella records. She is mentioned in her 
different names as Mahesvari, Bhavatil, Girija, K^T, Nagen- 
drakanya, MahisLsuramarddini, Bharati and Parwad. The 
earliest evidence of Sakti worship in the Candella kingdom is 
found at KhajurSho in the Chaonsat Yogini temple, in which 
there were 65 cells (of which 35 have survived). Escinding 
the lager cell, the other 64 correspond to the number of 
Yoginis or female attendants of the gooddess Kali. Conning- 
ham was of opinion that there was a temple in the centre of the 
courtyard, consecrated to Kali or Siva, of which no remains 
have been discovered,^ Stylisdcally the temple, built entirely 
of granite, is assigned to c. 900 A.D, Imcriptional evidence re¬ 
garding the dedication of a separate temple of Kali may be 
gathered from the Kalahjar fragmentary record, referring 
to the installation of an image of Kali in a temple.*" Some 
peculiar images of the goddess Camundi, a skeleton figure, 
may also be seen at Kalanjar, one beside the statue of Kala 
Bhairava, and another near the Nilakantha temple.*^ Camundi 
or Camupda, is one of the Sapta-Matrkas (others being 
Brahmeivaii, Kaumaii. Vaisnavi, Varahl & Indrani). 
According to Varaha purana however there b another 
Matrka, called Yogc^vari, bringing the total number to 
eight—‘Asta-Saktf. On the Ajaygadh fort there are figures 
of eight Sakds, carved in a row on a rock near the Tarhaoni 
gate.*® One of these Asia Sakti images again is Camundi, as 
noticed from the inscribed pedestal. 

There are some specimens of composite sculpture also,— 
viz,, Uma-Mahesvara or the alihgana-murtti, Siva’s marriage 
or Kalyana-sundara murtti and Arddhanamvara murtti. 
The last one is particularly interesting, as In this image Siva 
and Sakd are merged in one body in a sitting posture, as 
engraved on the outer wall of the Jatkari-Gaturbhuja temple. 
A number of standing as well as sitting Arddhanarisvara 
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images are however seen on the walk and niches of 
Khajuraho temples, 

' image of J{andin (a bull), the Vahana or vehicle of 

Siva, is aimost an indispensable adjunct to a Saivite shrine. 
Invariably the figure of the bull is there, either in the mandapa 
of the temple or in the outer courtyard, with its face turned 
towards the deity. In some temples however Nandin is more 
comfortably accomodated in the separate mandapa outside 
the main temple, but just in front of the main entrance to the 
sanctum. The sculptural representations of Nandin are seen 
at Khajuraho both singly and in the company of its master. 

Minor Cults. 

The survey of Brahmamcal worship of the region would 
remain imcomplete without a reference to oilier Puranic 
and pseudo-Puranic gods and goddesses, who are mentioned 

in different records, or whose sculptural representations arc 
found. 

Let us begin with Gmeda. There is no evidence to prove 
the existence of the Ganapatyas in the region pardcnlarly 
during the period of the Gandella rule. Ganesa is mentioned 
in the Khajuraho record*® as a member of the family of Siva, 
a parivSra*devata, ^lusaka, (the mouse), the popular mount 
jof Ganesa, is represented in the Khajuraho sculptures. At 
Ajaygai^h we come across a statue of Ganesa (Vinayata), 
claimed to have been set up by_Ga^apati, the minkter of 
Gandella Viravarman, in the Ajaygadh Rock Inscription 
ofV, S. 1337, (A.D, 1281}.** The Dhured Plates of Trai- 

. lokyamalla open with invocations to Ganapati and to 
&va.«* ’ ^ 

StdiTahmanya or K^riikeya, another god of Siva’s family is 

conspicuously aWnt. But In the row of pillara carved over 

the fourth cave near the N'llakaijtha temple at Kalaiijar are 

two armed figures called ‘Mahadeo ke pute*, (Sons of Maha- 

deva).*® One of them with bow and arrow in hand is popularly 

" E. /, 1., p. m. 
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known as ‘Bir Badh*. It seeins probable that the people by 
regarding him as a son of Siva, identify the image with that 
of Kartikeya , 

Brahma, an important member of the Furanic Trinity, 
lost his status in the later age. and there is no sect or class 
owing special and exclusive a llegi ance to this divinity. In 
^.oiher words, tliere is no Brahma cult like the Vahuavas and 
the Saivas. But Brahma continued to receive offerings from 
both the V^aisnavites and the Saivides, and inscrip tional 
references may be noticed in some of the Candella records. 
Scnlptural representation of the god may also be seen in the 
temples of both the cults. In the Candella dominou also we 
find figures of Brahma depicted on the walls of some of the 
temples. In the Gaturbhuja or Laksmanji temple at Khajuraho 
Brahma along with Siva is portrayed as standing on either 
side of Laksmi,^* evidently to demonstrate the superiorty of 
Vaispav'ism over the other two cults. Brahma is also seen carved 
on the body of the Great Boar statue of the Varaha temple of 
Khajur^o. But in the Vamana temple is f^nd the image of 
Brahma along with his consort, Brahma^.'The Dhureti Plates 
ofTrailokyamalla in an invocatory verse refers to ‘Sarvva-sukla 
Sarasvati as the consort of Brahma’.*®* At Dudalti we come 
across what may be called a rare specimen of a shrine dedi¬ 
cated to Brahma.*'^ On the lintel of the sanctum is carved 
‘a three-headed bearded figure of Brahma with his mount, 
the goose, supported by ‘nava grahas’ or nine planets’. The 
temple contains iuscriptiona! e^ddence too. dn one of the 
pilgrims’ record, the writer pays his homage to ‘Caturmukha’ 
i.e., the four-faced god Brahma, and his consort 'Savitri’ 
and uses the exprestion.—'’Brahmasfida pranamati' at tlie 
end. 

*The worship of Surya or J be gun-glJd also appears to be 
quite popular among the Gan dell as. There is a temple known 
as the Citragupta temple or Bharatji’s temple at Khajuraho, 
specially dedicated to Surya. An image of the deity, 5' ft. 
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bighj is installed in the sanctum. It is seen wearing high 
boots and driving a chariot of seven hones* There is also 
an image of bury a in relief on the lintel above the door- 
4fl Sifcdl^r Surya images on lintels arc tburid in other 
temples at KJiajuraho, On the outer wall of the Jatkari- 
Caturbhuja temple is also carved a figure of SOrya seated 
in his chanot, his seven horses being showm on the pedestal. 
There is a small tank at Ajayga(^h, popularly believed to be 
sacred to Surva***^ 

IrLscriptions also refer to the worship of the Sun along 
with Bhavanipati by tlie Candella kings Madanavarman 
and Paramardij while making grants of lands to brahmins. 
TIic Khajor^o record of V,S^ 1011 closes with inv^ocation 
to Savitr (the Sund god)—**Namo Savitre”,^® after involong 
Vasudcva+ Evidence however is not (^uJte clear to show tliat 
the Saura cult prevailed independently on a large scale In 
Bundelkhaii^, But as Surya of the Brahmanical pantheon 
is a form of Narayana (*Sa\dtr-ma]idala-tnadhyavartti 
Narayaiia^)j his worship was not unusual^ 

Rfuantd and ^^(i^?ag^ahas are intimately associated with the 
solar cult. Several reliefs of Nava-graham are found in the 
Candella temples, both Brahmanical and Jaina, viz., Laks- 
manji temple, Varaha temple and the Ohantai temple. 
Presumably there was no sectarianism in the propitiation of 
the planetary deities, movements of whom, it is believed, con¬ 
trolled human fate. There is an image of Revanta, the son 
of the Sun-god, depicted in has relief on the basement of the 
Khajuraho temple (Laksmanji). Besides, there are reliefi of 
As^-Dikpalas (Guardian deities of eij^ht directions) in some 
of the temples, viz., Kandarya-Ma^deva, Variha, and 
Par^vanatha (Jaina) temples, evidently to guard against the 
cwl spirits. In some temples we find individual figures of .4gm 
(in the Kandarya temple), and of Yama (in the Devi Jaga- 
damba temple), who also are members of Asta-dikpalas. 

Some Icons of GaAgd^ standing on her vehicle Makara, 


“ M T., Vol 11 Kwiinich. PL V. 
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are noticed in the Candella temples. An image of Gahga 
is also car\'ed on the body of the Great Boar of the Varaha 
temple. At the Kandarya Mahadeva temple there arc 
represcotations of both Ganga on Makara and Tamund oo 
Kurma. 

The account given above shows that the Candella rulers 
were ardent worshippers of the Brahmanical gods and 
I goddesses, and that their reigns were characterised by 
noteworthy efforts to propagate their religon with a liberal 
I and tolerant outlook. The Dhurcti Plates of Troilokyamalla 
begin with invocatory verses to the three gods of the Trinirj.', 
Visnu, Siva and Brahma, as well as to Ganapati®^ 

J^on-Brdhrfianicetl Cults,—Buddhism 

Of the non-Brahmanical cults, there is little trace of 
Buddhism during the Candella period. The only archa^Io- 
gical evidence of Buddhism earlier than the rise of the 
Caiidellas is furnished by a large image of Buddha, seated 
in 'bhusparsamudra’ (touching die earth) on a double 
petalled lotus (ViSva-paduia) seal, found in the Ghantai 
temple site at Khajuraho, On the lotus-petals of its pedestal 
was inscribed the oft-quoted couplet, ‘Ye dhamma betn 
prabhava tesarii hetum Talhagata’, in characters assignable 
to 9th cent. A.D. Cunningham took the Ghantai temple as a 
Buddhist shrine because of this find, but later the discovery 
of a large number of naked Jaina statues from the ruins of 
tlie temple led to its identification as a Jaina temple.“ 

Some Buddhist images have been unearthed near the 
Kiratsagar lake at Mahoba, which definitely indicate the 
" tolerance of the Candella rulers to the Buddhists. The find in¬ 
cluded some very fine sculptures of Bodhisatvas, Buddha 
and Tara. They are not dated, hut on a study of ihc charac¬ 
ters of llic sliort epigraphs on the pedestals of two of the 
images, Mr. K, N. Dixit assigns them to llth-12th cent 
^ A. 
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of Dhaaga, probably already a minister, is indicated bv the 
statement that he was ‘esteemed by the Mng'. The same 
family, out of their devotion to the Jain a faith, sets up an image 
of Sambhavauatha, as recorded in the Jain image inscription 
No. 8, dated V.S. 1215, during the reign of Madana- 
varman.“ It further mentions the name of the father of 
raiiiha, Sr^W Dedu, his son, SSdhu Salhe, and his grand¬ 
sons, Mahagana, Mahichandra. Siricandra, Jinacandra 
Udayacandraand olhem. Another Grahapati family, devoted 
to Jainism, is also mentioned in insciipdons engraved on 
pedestals of some Jaina images, at Khajuraho. One of them 
, Paoidhara. “Ort. Grahapatyanvaya Wthi 

>ri Panidhara and another dated in Samvat 1203 refens to 
br^Jhi Sri Panidhara and his sons, Srcstfii Ti Ctri)-vifcrania 
Alhana, and Laks mid Kara.®® vvas a family of Sresthins 

or bankers and merchants. 

The Jaina temples of Khajuralio definitely show that 
Jainism flourished side by side with Brahmanical cults in the 
Candella territory. It is quite likely that the Jainas here 
enjoyed royal patronage though it is not known who built 
these teinples. But in architectural style, elegance and details 
of execution the Jaina temples were at par with other Brah¬ 
manical shrines there. 

Jain temples arc situated to the south-east of the Kha¬ 
juraho village. From the mins of the Gbaiit^ temple, named 
after the ‘bell and chain ornaments’ on its pillars, were dis¬ 
covered several Digarabara Jaina images. Above the entrance 
to the temple is an image of an eight-armed Jaina goddess 
ijmmg on Garuda, c^dently the ‘Sasatia-dcvataNirvani’ of the 
^t^ihkara Santinatha, whose ‘upasaka’ was Garuda. 
Besides, at each and of the lintel is the figure of a Tirtham- 
kara. The frieze above the lintel depicts sixteen symbolic 
representations, referable to the ‘sixteen dreams’ of the mother 
of Mabaxira, the last 'Rrtliarfakara. 

To the imuth-east of the Ghantai temple is situated a 
group of Jaina temples, enclosed within a modern compound 
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wall. TTie Parsvanaiha icmple is tiie largest and finest of the 
Jain a temples now surviving at Khajurlho [68' 2" long and 
34’ 11' broad). Here ako is met with an image of a Jaina 
goddess (ten-armedj, riding on a Gam da, carved on the 
entrance door of the temple, while on the lintel of the sanciam 
are seen seated and s landing Jaina figures. There is a figure of a 
bull, carved in front of an ornamental throne in the sanctum, 
W'hich Indicates that it was originally dedicated to I'irtha- 
ihkara-Rsavanatha or Adinatha, the first Tirtharhkara, Tlie 
modern image of Pars van atha was Installed as late as 
1860 A.D. The outer wall of the temple consists of statues of 
the Ttrtbaihkaras, arranged in tiers, and other figures of the 
Brahmanical pantheon as well. In the Adinatha temple too, 
the original image is substituted by a modern image of the 
same diriuity. The pillared niches of this temple represent the 
principal Jaina goddesses holding their respective symbols 
and riding on their dkiincLivc vehicles. 

The ^antinatha temple, to the south of the Parsvanatha 
temple, is however a later structure, but it was built on the 
ruins of the old temple and some ancient Jaina sculptures 
are built into its walls. The sculptures include a standing 
image of ^sabhadeva (14' ft. high) with his vehicle, the Bull 
caiv'ed on the pedestal, Cunningham noticed a short dedi¬ 
catory inscription dated 1027-28 A.D, on the pedestal, which 
howe\*cr is now hidden under piaster.®" 

Among other places [n the Candella dominion mention 
may be made of the Dudihi ntins where in the principal 
group there arc remains of two Jaiua temples, one of which 
contains a stark naked ligurc [12' fl. high), and the other a 
squatted one with a naked figure standing on each side. In 
the second group at Dudalii is noticed another Jain temple 
with a large square pillar 10' ft. high, decorated with naked 
Jaina figures.®* At Madanpur [24m. S.E. of Dudahi) Ls a 
Jain temple with an inscription dated Samvat 1206 (A.D. 
1149) containing the name of Madanapura.*^ In the fort of 
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also several rows of small Jaina figures arc 
noticed.At Mahoba we come across a number of broken 
Jaina statues with their respective symbols. Some of them 
bear names inscribed on their pedestals—viz,, Neminatha, 
Sumathanatha and Ajitanatba.“ Date and name of the 
^ reigning monarch at the time when the statues were set up are 
also inscribed in some cases. The earliest of such records 
noticed by Cunningham is Samvat 1169 (A,D. 1112), The 
name of Mada navarman is inscribed on the pedestal of 
Neminatha marked with ‘shell-symbol’ (sankha), dated 
in Samvat 1211, and of P aram ardideva on the pedestal of 
an unidentified Jaina image dated Samvat 1224. 

Buri Canderi (on the Betwa river), which was an old 
city founded by the Candellas, to the south of the palace-sitc 
Cunningham found 21 Jaina figures, placed against the walls, 
of which 19 were standing and 2 seated, identified as 
Suparivanatha and Candraprabha from their symbols, 
‘svastika’ and ‘candra’ (crescent) respectively."® 

A literary evidence about the existence of the Digambara 
sect of Jainism is furnished by the drama, Prabodha- 
candroda ya."" 
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CHAFTEk XlV 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

The contributions of iJie CandeUa rulers in the field of art 
and architecture are highly significant. The art-products to 
be attributed to their reigns are characterised by/a maturity 
in style and technique, displaying many features which were 
specially evolved in their dominions during an age which 
witnessed an artistic resurgence./Tlie Candella kings are 
traditionally reputed as great builders and enthusiastic 
patrons of art and architecture. This tradition is well 
confirmed by the magnificent group of temples, particularly 
those at Khajur^o, which was one of the most important 
centres of their kingdom. The Parm^ R^o assigns to the 
Candella kings the construction of as many as 85 temples at 
, Khajurahoi, where no less than 30 are stilt in existence. 
Some of them are quite well preserved and provide us with 
ample scope for a detailed study and assessment of their style 
and composition. 

ARCHtTEClURE 

The ear/iVft remaiJis. 

Central India is generally regarded as the home of the early 
Sikhara temples, and specimens of early designs are scattered 
in different parts of it. But as Khajor^o did not come into 
^ prominence before the advent of the Gandcllas, architectural 
objects of the pre'Gandclla period arc not generally found in 
the region. The only temple which belongs to an earlier 
period is that of the Choon^at foginis situated on a low rocky 
ridge to the south-west of the Sibsagar Lake, This temple 
originally had 64- units surrounding a rectangular courtyard 
(103' ft. by 60' ft.). This is an exceptional design, as such 
temples are normally circular in plan,^ Of the 64 shrines 34 

' P. k, Bonk ir., V. 2B & S4. 
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are still standing. According to Cunningham, the main temple 
was in the centre of the quadrangle, which is, however, now 
non-exi-itciit.s Each of the ceUs or small shrines is roofed with 
a short conical tower of early Nagara design. This stylistic 
evidence along with the characters of short epigraphs on the 
pedestals of images leads to the conclusion that it belonged to 
a period prior to the rise of the Candcllas, i.e., about 9th 
cent. A.D, Its antiquity is further confirmed by the fact that 

is the only temple at Khajuraho built entirely of granite/ 
whereas buff colour sandstone is used in building the typical 
Khajuraho temples. 

Two temples are noticed at Khajuraho, which are built 
partly with sandstone and pardy with granite,® and it may 
not be wrong to presume that they also belong to the early 
group, though later than the Chaonsat Yogini temple. They 
(*) Lalguan Mahadeva temple, a httle to the west 
of the Chaonsat Yogini temple, on the bank of a lake, and 
(ii) the so-called Bi'ahma temple, on the eastern bank of the 
Khajur Sagar. Both the temples are smaU In size, but it is 
difficult to describe their exact form, as ail the component 
dements are not sufficiently preserved. The Brahma temple 
has a pyramidal superstructure. The ground plan of it is 
square inside and cruciform outside, with an opening on the 
east, and windows on three sides Jilted with thick stone 
lattices of simple but different patterns. 

Another temple of this design is the Matahgesvara temple, 
just to the south of the Laksmanji or Gaturbhuja temple. It 
is 24 ft. square internally and 35^ ft. square externally, with 
an opening in the centre of each projection. Tliere is a long 
flight of stairs in front of the main entrance on the eastern 
side. The roof again is pyramidal like the maij^apa halls and 
not curv'ilinear, as seen in the iikharas of the Candella 
Age. The simplicity of the plan and design and lack of 
ornamentation of these temples point to their earlier 
construction. 

II., P.4I7. 
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Candella Period : Epigraphy in temples, 

Epigraphic evidences testify to a proliiic architectural activi¬ 
ty LDand around Kiajuraho under the auspices of the Candella 
kings from the middle of the 10th to the beginning of the 11 th 
Cent. A.D.* The earliest dated record that has been found at 
‘K.hajuraho is the one inscribed on the pedestal of a colossal 
image of Hanuman, placed in a plain, small, modern temple, 
half way between the main temple sites and the Khajuraho 
rillage. It is dated in 31G of the Harea Era or A.D. 922.^ 
Another important inscription, dated in V.S. 1011 (953-54 
A.D.J is found hxed on the wall of the portico of the Catur- 
bhuja or Laksmanji temple.® This was set up to record the 
construction of the temple by Yasovarman, though it was 
issued during the reign of his son, Dhahga. Of the latter we 
have a stone record dated V.S, 1059 or 1002-03 A,D., in the 
mandapa of the Viivanatha temple,® recording the cons¬ 
truction of this rnagnificent abode of Siva, In the same place 
is found another inscription dated in 1001-02 A.D,, referring 
to the erection of a temple of Vaidyanatha by one Kokkala.^^ 
Pahila, another private donor records gifts of some gardens 
in the reign of Dhahga in an inscription on the left door 
jamb of the Jain P^vanatha temple,^^ Cunningham refers 
to a short inscription dated in 1027-28 A.D., on the pedestal 
of the image of i^^bliadeva in the temple of SandnathaJ* 
The inscription is now however hidden in plaster. The 
temples, which bear these records amply prove that the 
Candella kings of the 10th cent. A.D,, liberally patronised y 
sculptors and architects whose works are iUttstrated in ^ 
numerous temples, Vaisaava, §aiva and Jaina.“ 

* Caadclta Sf^nCfAlly tusCncd la tfac DCfijoii 950- tQiSO 
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Yemph erckiUcture : Special features. 

A lemple in the Gandella dominion presents the following 
components; the garbhagrba^ the anlarala^ the mandapa, the 
^ardha-man^pa and the projected portico, all on the same 
■^axis on a raised terrace {adhi^t/iSrta). Eesides, the Khajuraho 
temples dei-eloped cenain special feaiurra which gave them a 
disdnetive stamp. They are,—(t) absence of any enclosure 
surrounding the temple, even if it is a pa^eayatana one; they 
are simply built on a common raised platform; (li) in the plan 
and composition of die temples in the full-fledged Central 
Indian type inner ambulatory passages are provided for by 
extending the transepts of the projected balconies with 
kak^asonas round the main cella of the sanctum; the projected 
^ balconies arc also repeated in the ambulatories; {lii) the 
Gandella temples are found to be saptaraifm in plan and 
sap/dnga in elevation, thus aEording an integration horizon- 
: tally and vertically, the three tiers of the ‘jeiigAc’ (the perpen¬ 
dicular wall portion) are utilised in depicting sculptures of 
exquisite worlmanship and alluring beauty: and (id) the 
upward movement of the Mltam is given an added momentum 
by repetitions of miniature towers {angosikharas) surrounding 
the main tower. 

As all the temples at Khajur^o are mai nly of a cognate 
style it is not very easy to determine accurately any chrono¬ 
logical sequence among them. Prof. S. K. Saraswati has, 
howev'er, classiEed the temples on stylistic considerations as 
those with ahgasihharas and those without, and the Sandftdra 
and the Mrandftara {with or without internal ambulatory 
passage). "As a general rule*\ he observes, “the temples 
without transepts around the sanctum cella and without 
angasikharas precede those that possess these significant 
characteristics with which the typical Gentral Indian temple 
reaches its complete form“.^“ 

The Vamana temple, to the north-east of the Brahma 
temple, and the Adinatha temple, in the Jain group of 
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temples, are without aiigaiikharas but ornamented witli inlcr- 
lacinga of Cailya-window motifs. As such, these temples may 
be placed prior to the rise of the fnll-fJcdged Candella form. 
The temples whose towers are superimposed with angalLkharas 
form the majority of the temples at Khajuraho, and include 
the Bharatji or Gitragupta, the Devn Jagadamba^ the Kunwar 
Math, the RamacandraorCaturbhuja, the Parsvaoatha, the 
Vis\'anatha, the Javari and the Kandarya Mahadeva shrines. 
Of these again the Devi Jagadamba temple, to the south of 
the Citragupta temple, and the Kunwar Math, being 
rtiraniihara or without inner ambulatory passages, may be 
taken stylistically to belong to a period earlier than the 
sandkara ones. The Kandarya Mahadeva temple is no doubt 
the most exuberant form of the Candella style of architectnre 
in which all the specialities evolved by the Central Indian 
architects are represented in their richest expressions.^* 

The Kandarya Adahadeva TempU i a diSCTiption. 

As an iEustration of the Candella architecture in its 
perfectly developed form a description of the Kandarya 
Mahadeva temple may be attempted here. As is customary 
with the Khajuraho temples, it is ai xhtc pariedyatana composi¬ 
tion with the main shrine in the centre and four smaller 
subsidiary shrines at four corners,^’ now non-existent; the 
whole group is situated on a high plinth or adhistkana. As is 
usual again in Central India, no enclosure wall surrounds 
the composition. 

The main temple complex consists of all the usual com¬ 
ponent parts built on the same axis, and coordinated in such 
a way as to present the structure as an integrated whole, 
measuring 102'3'’ in length and 6G' 10' in width. The 
superstructures of the different adjuncts are graded in height 
from the front to the spire of the main sanctum, which rises 
to a height of lOT 9', as if alluding to an upward movement 
till it reaches its finality.'® The roof of the different mandapas 

” iJW., P. 572., W.T., II., P. 372.. ff.J./.A., F, 109. 
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in front of die main tower may be described as pyramidal 
with supplementary superstructures placed all around. They 
are followed by the gabled roof of the oiUardla^ which connects 
the main Hkhara with the mandapa roof. Externally the 
main sanctum is saplamiha in plan, each rathaka (facet) being 
condnued as pagas* (according to the canonical texts of 
Onssa), all of them rising beyond the ganM of the rikhara, 
and almost touching the crowning dmalak&s. The main tower 
is embellished by ders of angaiilcharas, wbich are miniature 
replicas of the tower, and produce the effect of grandeur and 
upward movement at the same time. The likhara is cumlinear 
at the *gandi* ^rtlon (i>, the outer waU of the Sikhara), but 
the cur\^aturc is not extended upto the top, at die shoulder 
the line goes horizontally to be joined with the neck. The 
spbe is capped with two ribbed 'amalakas’ one above the 
other, the upper one being smaller, and is surmounted by the 
usual ‘kalasa’ finial without any bell shaped member in 
between. The mapdapa towers also have their own kalasas 
giving an admirable symmetrical look. 

The body of the temple may be studied in three segments, 
the plinth, the wall sccrion and the tower. The plinth or the 
^pada~bhdga' {pd4kaga according to Orissan texts), which is 
sufficicndy high (13' ft.), is marked by a succession of bold 
mouldings, thus providing ample scope for light and shade, 
Ihe wall section or the cube of the bada is again variegated 
with two belts or ^bdn^afms\ in between which arc set up 
three tiers of elegant sculptures of incxhaiisdbie interest The 
upper section of the temple, the Hkhara rises above another 
senra of carvings which, according to the architectural texts, 

IS called the ^baTan^\ linking up the ‘ba^a’ with the 'gau^* of 
t e tower. Thus vertically the ‘bada’ of the temple is divided 
seven-fold, and is called Sapmga. The heavy weight of the 
huge mass of masonry is further relieved bv the balconied 
openings aU through on the two side walls of the immdapas 
and including the back wall of the sanctum. This not only 
cases the monotony of solidity, but also, comparatively 
spea * g, lessens the unusual load of this massive construc¬ 
tion. The Jain Pai^vanatha temple does not however possi^ 
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balconied openings, whose place is taken by the latticed 
windoiiVS in the centre of die projections. 

Internally too the temple bears the distinctive stamp of 
maturity of mediaeval artists. To enter the portals of the 
makhaman4opii one has to climb up a few steep steps of plain 
Slone stairs and to stand beneath an exquisitely carved 
doorwayJ” From below the lintel project three stmts of 
foliated form with fine initkara motifs on either end, one of 
which is broken. A rcpetiiion of it may he seen inside at the 
doorway of the mandapa. The Laterior of the ardhamondapa 
is rectanguhir and that of the mandapa hali square. The 
transepts on either side of the mandapa are stretched and 
extended round the sanctum cell a to provide for the inner 
ambulatory passage. The most notable feature within is the 
series of open balconies on three sides of the temple scheme, 
supported by pairs of circular pillars with richly foliated 
capitals. On the outside the windows were pardy shaded by 
Slone eaves projected from the ‘baran^a.’ The lower sections 
of the openings serve as ‘kaksasanas’, their parapets slanting 
outside. The ornate ceilings of the several mandapas 
constitute another important architectural feature of this 
type of temples.®* The designs arc mainly geometrical in 
pattern, and each of the ceilings are formed with a series of 
overlapping octagonal and concentric courses of various 
depths, resting on a central complemciit of four pillars. From 
the apex of the ceiling comes down a stone pendant of floral 
design. Flying images of Gandhan'as, Ganas and Apsar^ 
are seen projecting from the abacus of the pillars as brackels 
for the support of the architraves. These, together with 
numerous other images set up in die niches, lintels and door 
frames and on the 'Jangha’ outside (nearly 900 in number), 
produce a lively reaction on the mind of the visitor. The 
interior of the sanctum cella is rather plain and devoid of 
architectural embellishments. 

Perry Drown M AppeArLO^ like an ‘jvory caiA-mU' ch- 'a hAngiojf dnipcr>'\ 

The estrved cei I inp may *eern Id be analoantijj lo the martiJc ahrincj at t ^ ^ rii- 

Dut carvifd ccilEngi witfayut domEj u ohicrved by Wire probably ati 

fatlierfltageE^cvolutiyi:]. Pp. 



are the early (iiilers of khaJURAho 

The above dcscnption of the temple romplcx and its 
architectural and sculptural details clearly demonstrates that 
they could not have liceti produced overnight, nor, as 
fancifully claimed in the Parmal Raso, with the help of the 
dSune builder, \^akanna.^' Such an excellence could only 
have been attained by a long evohrrionary process,** The 
march of this stylistic development can be traced back to 
the archaic forms of the architecture prevalent in the late- 
Gupta period of the 5th-6th centuries A,D., leading to the 
emergence of the J^agara Form in the 8ih. Prof. S. K. 
Saraswad in his recent monograph has very ably described 
this process of development from the conical roof of the early 
Xdgara type to the embellished iikkafas of the Candclla age.*® 
In course of this development impact of inOucnccs from tlie 
western and the eastern parts of India brought about 
considerable modifications in the technique of temple cons¬ 
truction as wed as in style, and ultimately inspired the local 
genius to display their own merit and skill in producing 
something which is most distinctive of its kind. Ailinltles 
between different component parts of Central Indian temples 
with those of other regions may be recognised, but still the 
ingenuity of the builders ofKltajurahD cannot be denied nor 
can the)' be dubbed as mere imitators. The Khajuraho style, 
as observed by Prof, O. C. Gangoly, was in many respects 
an independent growth,*^ 

SCVl^TURE 

In the Mediaeval period the soft plasticity of modelling of 
the Classical age gave way to an increasingly stereotyped and 
conventionalised forms and flexions in Indian sculpture.*® 
The Khajuraho temples present a wealth of sculptures, 
which, while sharing the general characteristics of the 
mediaeval age, display a fmease in carving images, that 
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brings them ver)’ c\tm to the living world.^" One is struck by 
the prolusion of images in high relief noticeable on the outer 
and inner wails of the temples, as well as in the innumerable 
niches and lintels, door-jambs and bracket-capitals, at 
K-hiijuraho. Of dicse some are also to be seen at other centres 
of the ancient Candella dominion, including Mahobi. 

Ititsgts in ihf found, fewer in number, exist in the^ inner 
sanenims of the different temples as cull icons, of which the 
more prominent ones are; (i) the image of Surya (5 ft- 
high), wearing liigh boots and standing on a chanot drawn 
bv seven horses in ilie Citragiipta temple, (li) the foilr-arm 
thrcc-headed Visnu image {4' K high), standing in an ornate 
torana fiamc in the sanctum of the Caturbhuja temple, (in) 
the image of the Dwarf incarnation (4" 8' high), m the 
Vamana temple, {iv) the four-armed VL^u image in the 
Javari temple, (p) a colossal image ot Vianu (9’ ft- high), 
in the temple at Jatfcari, and (ri) the standing image of 
Rsabhadeva, a Jain tirtbamkara, (U' ft. high) m » 

I’emplt; at Khajuraho- Some of the cult icons, also found 
carved in very- high relief, include the four Buddliist Status 
at Mahoba," and the twin gods in the Sanria5tha temple 

at Khajuralio. . i -c i 

Relievo scalpturei in the Khajuraho temples may dassihed 

as —(t) those depicting the principal gods and goddess^ and 
ihf^r pariviToekuaids {it) minor gods and goddesses, dtkpalas, 
navagrdtas and others, (iii) sarasundan^, and scenes 

from life, including those of jjiiVAuufl, and (ir) antmala, floral 
and vegetal motifs as well as geometric patterns. 

Aa regards the principal gods and goddesses, they arc 
represented in high rcUef in the central projected portions of 
the outer wails and on the middle of the hnicl above the 
doorway to the sanctum cclla and in the niches. These include 
Siva and Visnu in their diffcrcni forms and incarnaUons, 
with or without their consorts, Parvati and Laksmi- Images o 
Siirya, Brahma, Agni, Yama, Gahga and Yamuna, the 
dikpalas and the navagrahas also occur in profusion in the 

" AnIuik Tti»^ Pp. 37-38. 
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Brahmanica] tempJes. The Jain group of temples presents 
images of Jain tirthaihakras and their lasanadevatSs and 
occasionally Brahmanical deities also. Rcfereiices to the 
general tconograpliic features of these images have been 
made in the chapter on Religion,®® These generaQy are of 
the conventional type, but the three-dimensional efiect 
created by the high relief carving has a unique attraction. 

The physiognomy of the images show certain charac¬ 
teristics : The face is generally oval with rounded chins, 
prominently carved eyes and eye-brows, nose and lips. 
"Each eye-brow”, as observed by Prof. O, C. Gangoly, 

is designed in a Song beautiful cun''e—in raised ridges— 
terminating near the root of the nose, but they rarely touch 
each other The treatment of the eye-brows, as described 
above, is a characterisiic of the CaDdella style. Images are 
generally in standing form. What makes them really striking 
is the stylised tlexions ol their bodies. They are extravagant 
in bhahgas or bends. The limbs are treated in linear move¬ 
ments j even the lower parts of the body, aud also the arms 
and hands, normaily carved in straight lines, are here 
presented in a rounded manner. Their lineal character is 
surpassed by a three-dimensional effiatt, which is particularly 
seen in the images of voluptuous young women, and also in 
some cases in the representations of goddesses. TTiese charac¬ 
teristics endow the Can della sculptures with a unique 
distinction in Indian art. 

The Buddhist images found at Mahoba are however in 
sitting postures. In them the Candella technique of im^e- 
crafi reaches its level of perfection. These sculptures hav'^e 
been described by K. N. Dikshit as ‘some of the best 
sj^cimens of the later mediaeval art’.®® CM* them the image of 
Siiiihanada Avalokitesvara, according to him, may be 
regarded as one of the specialities of Indian sculpture. 

Plastic decorations of the Khajuraho temples include 
interesting sculptural cmtienislimeats on their outer waits. 


■ Yi 6 t afilc. 
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As already stated, two to three rows of sculptured tiers 
embellish the bada oF ilie temples, like the ornate mekhal^^ 
worn by fashionable women. Besides the images of gods and 
goddesses, there are plenty of thrce-diniensional represeu- 
tations of youthful damsels, — ni^as apsaras and mTusundam 
(celestial women), brilliantly illuminating the temple walls. 
These images have been described by some art critics as 
Qgurcs of living beauty, completely liberated from their Stony 
frames.®^ Each unit of these sculptures has ite own story to 
tell, each one of liiem expresses a particular mood of mind or 
an action. Surasundaiis are a gay lot; they seem to enjoy 
life in all its fullness. Some of them are seen putting on 
ornaments aided by attendants, others absorbed in having 
their toilet, viz., doing the hair, or squeezing water out of it 
after bath, putting vermillion marks on the forehead, or at 
the parting of hair, holding a powder case, or the stick to 
apply lac dye to tlieir feet, or collyrium to their eye-lids. 
Again there are images of women engaged in writing love 
letters or removing thorns from their feet, or in a reclining 
pose in a reminiscent mood [alasa nqyikd), or holding the 
branch of a tree {ialahkanjikd), or lost in self admiration before 
a mirror held in her hand, sporting with a ball or practising 
dance movements, in all these what is most Interesting is the 
lively and realistic depiction of womanly characteristics, 
rhispll pd dclicateiv by the master sculptors of the GandcUa 
territory. 

^ Sculptured panels at KhajurSho do not present any scenes 
from the Epics and the Puriinas, as may be seen in some of 
the important shrines in other parts of India. But these 
panels depict some highly suggestive scenes from life, parti¬ 
cularly alluringly beautiful figures of youthful men and 
women playing love to each other. These sculptures portray 
in high relief intimate forms of amorous dalliance and sexual 
l' enjoyment. These erotic scenes thus depicted may remind 
one of the art of tovc-niaking technically treated in 
Vatsayana's Kamasutra.** Grace and virility which charaC’ 
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Icrisc these sculptures endow them with a rare dignity, which 
appeals to our aesilictic sense. 

V'ariotis suggestions have been made by way of explaining 
the presence of erotic sculptures {mitkuna) in different Hindu 
temples such as those found at Khajuraho. The prapular 
belief is that they immunlT^e the temple from e\il forces of 
nature, like lightning or thunder.^® Some scholars think that 
they illustrate the mystic union of Pmusd and Prakitl in 
accordance with the successive stages of the development of 
^ this doctrine, including those connected with the Tantrik 
cults^. It has been suggested that some of the Tantrik cults, 
^ particularly the Kaulas and the Kapalikas, or the Somasid- 
dhaniins (mentioned in tlic Prabodhacaiidrodaya), had a 
following in the Candella country®®. As sex came to play an 
important symbolic role in Tantrik worship, the utility of 
such sculptures can hardly be over-estimated, in the propa¬ 
gation of some of its fundamental doctrines. It is even 
suggested, although without adequate data, that some of the 
mithuna pictures are carved in such poses that they can be 
'^explained as illustrations of'sexo-yogicpractices.’®® Prof. O.C. 
Gangoly invites attention to the prescription in the 5^ilpa- 
s^tras, which requires, for reasons not stated, the insertion 
of erotic couples on the facades of temples®’. Such canonical 
injunctions may account for the presence of miMuraa sculptures 
in Indian temples. The erotic element is subdued in sev'cral 
mithuna sculptures at Kbajuraho, as for example, the Uma- 
Mahe^vara image, now preserved in Allahabad Museum, 
which have received due praisei; for their artistic excellence;®® 
but in a number of cases Khajuraho sculptors are found to 
have been carried away by their enthusiasm in treating their 
subjects in a realistic fashion. But even then their products 
^ bear the stamp of genius and a crahmanship of high order. 
j Khajur^o art is also rich in representatiom of scenes 
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portraying mosicians and dancers in groups, lumting excur¬ 
sions, animal fights, royal processions, movements of anmes, 
and occasionally domestic life, Such artistic represeiitalions 
I'seem to bo more or less conveniional in character, but it is 
qtdie likely that they furnish some information about the 
. nature of the costumes anti ornaments, musical inst^ments, 
ntilitary weapons and also domestic implements, which were 
used in the Candella territory. The Candella artists thus 
seem to have selected their subjects from various aspects of 
life, individual and collective, and in representing them in 
art they attempted to be as realistic as possible judged > 
the standard prevalent in the country during their time. 

Of special interest is tlie panel portraying in different 
►sections a group of stone workers engaged in their occupation. 
In one part of the panel is shown a group of porters ca^mg 
a long pok to wliich is tied blocks of stone with a piece of 
thick rope, and tliis is followed by a scene in which a stone¬ 
cutter is seen using his hammer with great vigour and firmness 
stamped on his face. Other notable panels include pieties 
of men and women in different dancing poses, some holding 
pots of burning incense in their hands, and others playing on 
flute, cymbals, mrdahga and viiia. There is a curious pictme 
of a man with his beard being pulled by a woman, wth 
another woman holding him by die left arm (Parsvanatha 
Temple). This scene may probably represent two jealous 
women daiming the aliegiancc of the lover. 

Animals, vigorously drawn, include elephants, tigers and 
horses. Some of the hunting scenes indude boars, after they are 
actually killed being carried on the shoulders of huntsmen. 
The boar in its incarnatory form also frequendy appears m 
die Candella sculptures. Of particular importance is the 
powerful figure of a boar standing within a mafldapa m Iront 
of the Matahgesvaia temple. A common motif is the 
which occurs in various forms in different temples, Hindu 
and Jain. The leogryph appears in the form of a rampant 
Sardula with a woman kneeling in front of il.®“ 


-H.T., ii.,rp. 3».S7, 36fl. 
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RoraJ and vegetaJ motifs as seen at Khajuriho are in the 
ophuon of experts more or less mechanical and conventional 
in character*®. Their main purpose is decorative, but they 
do cot attract any special attention because of the abundance 
of the human and other elements dominating the Gandclla 
The GandcUa artists, however, exhibit a special apdtude 
for geometric patterns. Their achievements in this field is 
even supposed to have set a standard, which influenced the 
sculptors of the neighbouring regions,*^ 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CANBELLA TIMES 


Har^a- 

L Fragfrnentary Stone InscnpQon of Hai^deva frotn Kliajur^ho. 
Found near the Vamana temple at Khajur 5 ho—spe^ of print^y 
Ikmily of Candratreya and some of iu early rulers, via., Viji^ 

and Hat^adeva. Father Har?a or his son, Yaiovannan, plated Kaidpala- 
deva (Pradh^a) again on the thron^i 

The record is undated, but from its similarity with anoth^ Khajut^o 
record of V. S. lOLl, it is taken to be also of the same time or a Uttle 

earlier* 

Edited by Kielhom. I. VoL 1 - pp^ 121 - 22 . 


Dhangc. 

2 . Khajuraho Stone Inscription of YaSa\^arinaii of V* S* IdlU 
Found amongst the mins of the Lakpnapji temple, now built into the 

wall inside the porch of the temple. Composed by Foct Madhava, son 
grammarian Badda; written by Karamia Jaddha, son of Jaya^a of 
Records the erection of a temple of Vi5^)u and the installation of 
an ttnage of Vaikuntlia(tiatlia), received from Devapala, The retaaid was 
set np after die death ofYalovarman during die reign of his son, DhaAga. 
Early ancestors of the family of the sage C^ratreya beginning from 
Nannuka am also mrnlioncd. At the d™ it ide« to Vlnayakapaladeva 
(Pratilura) evidently as a mark of aHegiance to him. 

Edited by Kielhorii E. 1 . Vol. 1 . pp. 123 - 35 ; comniented upon ^ 
G. S. Ojha E. I- Vol. XIV. p. 180 ; R. G. Majmndar I. H, Q. VoL XXV. 

p. 213 . 

3 . Khajuraho Jain temple Inscription of the time oTOhanga V. S. lOl 1 . 
Inscrilied on the door-jamb of the JinanSlha temple at ^ju^aho. Records 
endowment of a number of gardens to the temple by Pa^a, w was 

in honour by Dhanga, It at» fders to Maharajagitru Vasavaeandra. 
Edited by Kielhom E. Vol. 1 + pp- 135 - 3 S. 

4 Kanyaiira Plate of Dhaiiga- V. Sr 1055 - 

Incised on a copper plate found in the village of Nanyaum in the 
Hamirpur dist., now in the AsUde Sodety, Calmttn- 

RceortJs the gift of a village to Bhatta Yaiodham, identifiable wth t^ 
Chief Priest and Administrator of Justice of the same name mentioned m 
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the Khajur^o Record of V. S. 1059, The grant was issued by Pb. M. P. 
Kakhjaridhjpati Dhahgadeva, sou of Pb, M. P. Yusavaimadeva, son of 
Pb. M. P, Haisadeva, on a Iiiiuir eclipse day in V. S. 1055 in the month of 
K^ldkit from Kalika (Benares), 

Edited by Kielhom I, A, Vol. XVI. pp. 201-04. 

5, Khajuraho Inscription of Kokkala of the Crahapati family, V, S. 
1058. Found at the temple of Vaidyanatha at Khajuraho, now built into 
the wail of the porich of the Visvanatha temple. 

Kecords erection of a temple tif Siva Vaidyanatha and a set of buildings 
Ibr pioiis bralinuna by Kokkala of the Oraitapati laxndy, who appears to 
have been a small chief dwelling at Khajuraho. Yaiobala, an ancestor of 
Kokkala, was settled at Padtnavatl, modem Narwar, Gwalior- 

6, Khajuraho Slnne inscription of Dhahga. V. S, 1R59, 

Found in a temple at Khajinrlbo, now built into the wall at the ctitraucc 
of the Viis'anatha temple. 

Records that Dhanga erected a magnificent temple for ^mbhu with 
two lingas, one of which was of emerald (marakataj and made grants of 
land, dwellings, grain, money and cows to pious brahmins. It was set up 
^ after the death ofDhanga, which is referred to in V. 55, and re-issued by a 
later ruler, Jayavarman, in Samvat 1173. Tlie origin of the Candratreya 
dynasty and its genealogy from Naunuka to Dhanga are also mentioned 
in the record. Written by Klyastita Jayapala cf Gamja country. 

Edited by Kidhom E. J. Vol. I. pp. 137-47, 

7, Dudahi Inscriptions. 

Found in the village of Dudhai, in the southern pari of I^Itpur Dist. 
Records erection of a temple by Candella Devaiabdht, son of Knpapa 
and Asars'va, and grandsrtm of Yasovarman. 

Ediled by Kidhom. 1. A. Vol. XVIII, p. 237. 

Dtpavaman. 

S. Nhnyaura Plate of Devavarman. V. S. J107. 

Records the grant of a village by Pf). M. P. Pm. X^ahjaradbipati 
I3cvavartnadeva, son of Pti. M. P. Vyayaplladcva, son of Pb. -M. P. 
VidyadharadcN'a from his residence at Suhavasa, to a bralunin natned 
Ahhimanyu, on the occasion of the death aiuiivenary (samvatsarika) 
of his mother, Rajfli Bhuvanadcvl. The grant is dated the Monday, the 
3rd day of the dark half of Vaiiakha in 1107 V, S. 

Edit^ by Klelborn L A. Vol. XVI. pp. 201-02. 

9. Charkhiri Plate of JOevavarman. V. S. 1108. 

Inscribed on a copper plate bearing the figure of the four-armed goddess 
Lak$mi with on elephant on each side poLuing water on her head with 
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raisKrd trunk and the sign manual *Siiniad-Dtrvav;irniadfrt'^ali svaiiastah^ 
FLndspot unknown^ but preserved in the Ch^khlri State, Bundelkhand. 
Records the gift of a vilJage situated on the bank of the Yamuna in the 
Nitvari^traniandala-visaya to Pandita Kikkana of the Kr^^litreya gotra 
|jy Pb. M P* Sri-Kiilanjaradliipati Sriinad Devavannadeva^ son of 
VijayapMadeva, sonof \^dyadlmradevaun the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
OP a fuU moon day in llic month ofMagha in Samvat 1 iQ3* 

Written by Almpatalika Ya§ohhata, 

Edited by Rai Bahadur Hiralal. E. L Vpl XX. pp. l23-2g. 

Kirihamnn, 

10. Darbat Santinatha image InseriptiGn of V, S. [ 132, 

Found in the village of Darhit near Maliuba in the Hamirpur DUe 
I nscribed Oil a nnarhlc frieze containing a sitting lion on each side* The 
statue once set up on it has now dbappeared. 

Records the installadon of an image of ( Jain Tirtliaiycua SantH 
natha) by the S™thins Piltila and Jyu belonging to a group of hereditary 
ministers in the reign of the GandfJla king KirdvaimatiT son of Vijayapala. 
It also refers to Vasavendu, idmdliahle with the Jain teacher 
Vasavacandra of the Khajuraho Jain temple inscripdan of Vh S. 101 J, 
probably the preceptor of I^hQa and Jlju, P^La may be identical iritli 
Pahitla of the Grahapati family^ son of SresiMn Dedu^ the father ofSidhn 
Salhe, and grandfather of Mahaga^ and others^ mentioned in Khajuraho 
Jain image inscription of V. S> 1213» 

Edited by D. C, Sircar. E H. Q. Vol. XXX. pp, 

11 , Kalanjar Inscription of V. S. 1147. 

Noticed by N. P. Chakravarti An. Rep. A, S. 1.. P. 93. 

12, Deogadli Rock Inscription of V* S* 1154, 

Found nn a rock near the river gate of tlie fort in tiie tm^vn of Deogadh^ 
overhanging the Betvra- 

Records the construction of a flight of steps by Vatsaiaja, the Chief 
Minister (amatya-mantrindra) of Kirtivatiiianj son of Vijayapala of the 
CandcUa family* Vatsarija claims to have freed the district from the enemy 
and made the fort 'K1^ligi^i^ It is dated Sunday, 2nd day txf the bright 
half ofCaitra. 

Edited by Klelhom 1, A. Vol. XVIII, pp. 237-9. 

13* Fragmentary' Slone Inscription from Mahnbi. 

Found at Mahoba^ now in the Lucknow Muicuni, 

Rcfeis to the origin of the dynasty froin the Moon aiid the early ances¬ 
tors of the family, Jeja and Vija, it then eulogises the achievemcntii of 
Dhanga, Ganda, Vtdyadhara, Vijayapala and Klrtivarttiam Kjniv'arman 

15 
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is stated to have dcfeiiLcd LalLSmlkarna^ and revived ihe glory of hb 
kingdom, just as Purtiijottama having produced the nectar by ckummg 
the rolling ocean obtained the goddess Laksmi. 

14. Ajaygadk Rock Inscriptiod. 

Beginning vrith an invocation to Ga^idika, it refers to the origin of the 
Va5tav7a Kayiistlia &niily from Braiiina and hia son Kaiyapa. Then it 
mentiom Jajuka of this family, who by his services to king Gand^L was 
awarded the village, Ehigauda. Fmaily it records the grant of the village, 
Pipalahika, along with the authnnly over the gates of Kalahjara, to 
Mahesvara, son of JSjnka, by king Klrttivannan in recognition of 
Mahesvara’s acrvicea, while the king was iti distress at PStadri, which 
according to the Editor, is the same as Pftasaila of Aja>ga(^ R, 1, of Bboja, 
identifiable with Pita nr Pet hill of the former Qrccha state. 

Noticed by Cimningliam, ASR, XXI, p. 54 and by N. P- Chakravarti, 
ASR, 1935-36, p. 92; edited by S. L. Katarc, EX, XXX, p. 87-90. 

15. KkajWaho Slone Inscription of 1059 V* S., re-engraved in 1173 

S. The concluding portion of the mscripdon records that it was caused 

to be fe-vvTitten in clear letters by the illustrious prince Jiayavarmmadcva 
on the 3rd day of the bright half of Vaiilkha in Sarhvat 1 173. 

Edited by Kiclhom. VoL 1. pp. 137-47. 

3 £mi?ua?i 4 

16. Kalanjar Pillar Inscription V. S. 1186. 

The Inscription inscribed on a pillar in the Nllakan|ha temple inside 
the fort of KL^anjor is fragmentary.. Opening with adoration to 
Nllakan|ha it giV'rai the date, Saiiivat 1186 and the names of 
Mahipratihara Samgramaslrbha and Mahinacani Padmavati, most 
probably to rccoiid some benefactions. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. VoL XXI. p, 34. 

17. KiJahjar broken Pillar Inscription. V. S. 11B7. 

Fragmentary inscriptiDn found on a piece of broken pillar m the 
Nllakaotha temple^ Besides giving the date (Sarhvat 1187) and the name 
of the king, Srimad Madanavarmadeva^ it mentions 'Kalahjamdri Sri 
Tri4alka\ Probably some benefaction by Sii Trilalka was rccordetL 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R, VoL XXI. p. 34, 

IB, Kllahjar Rock Inscription. V. S. I IBS. 

Incised on the rock to the IcR of the gateways of the Nllakanthi temple. 
Records the instaUaliun of the image of Varada in stone by MaMraJaputm 
Sri Solunasuta & Vatsa-rajadeva, of tile Kumma ^mjly^ Sri Kavidyanika 
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Achoda and Rilula Udanali, all wanhippers of the lotus feet of 
Madanavannadcva^ In Sainvat llBtf^ Saturday^ the 6th K^ttlka. The 
sculptor die Aon of R^na, was ihc same person who made the image of 
NilaltaJitha* 

Edited by MhLsey in J. A* S. B. (1&40) p. 321; Renidited by 
Cunningham in A, S, R. XXI. pp. 34-35. 

19. Niiiyaiira Plate (Augist Grant) or Madanavarman. V.S, 1190* 

Found in the Aug^ Paxgana in the Bavern Tahsll of the Banda district^ 
now in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. Bears the Gaja-Lak^iiil cinbLem 
emboued at the top of the plate and opem with an eulogy of the princes 
nf the Gandratreya vamia, marked by the appearance of heroes like 
JayaSakti and ViJayalaktL Records the gift of 10 ^haias' of Land In the 
village Vamhaiada in the Sud^ vi^aya to a brahmin named R^ulasar- 
man, when the king was in residence at Bhaillasvamin {mod, Bhika in 
pwalior)jby Pb. M. P. Pm* KaiaPyaradhipati Silman-Madaiiavarniadcva, 
worshipping the feet of Pb^ M, Pjthviii'armadcva, worshipping the feet 
of Krrtivarmadeva. 

The Grant is dated, die full moon day of M^ha in Samvat 1190* 
Monday( this should have been Friday). 

Written by Dharmalekhi Thaaisuddha, and cngrav^cd by V^ijfianika 
Jalhai^a. 

Edited by R. L, MItra A. S. B. Vnl. XLVII. Pt- L P. 73 ? Re-edited 
by Klelbom t A Vol. XVL Pp. 202 & 207. 

20* plates of Madanavamiati, V. S* 1192* 

Prcscrv'cd in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, BanaraSp provenance unknown. 
Issued by king Madauavamian on Tuesday, Caitra Vadi 5^ Vktiva- 
Sarhkranti in V* S. 1192 (24th March 1136 A D.) from hb camp at 
Farcybgrama. Refers to the i^rly heroes of the Candclla family, Jaya- 
iakti and Vijayaiakti and eulogkcs the reigning monarch, Pb. M. P. 
Pm. hladanavarmatij the lord of K-aJanjara, who succeeded Fb. M. P, 
PfthW-varraatij who again succeeded Pb. M. P, KTrtivarroan, Records 
grant of lands to three donees, Patid^t^ Somasarman of Kantsa 

gotia, hailing from the Bliattagrah^ of Papillputra received 2^ "padas" 
of bud at Vaksatapada^^laka in VaMiauda grama in the Vi^aya of 
I^fahisiticha. The second donee Diksita Narayanasarman of Gautama 
gotra of the Bhattagrahara of Panikavada received 4 ^padas^ of land at 
PipaJaha-gdima in exchange of some lands in his possession including 
the plots which had been given to him by Naduka, the priest of 
RajftI JLakhamadevi, and Somcka (Somasannan). SaliajuiarmaTi, a 
brother of Somaiannan, Vi.'as the third donee to receive If 'padas^ 
of land given to him by Maharajm ValhanadevI and Raj 51 Candaladevi 
with King’s approval. 
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Written by Dhtirmaidchin SutiliiB of the Viistavya (imily and engraved 
by Vijnlnra Dbeno, a Rjtikara (biazief). 

Edited by Ur, D. G. Sircar, E. I., XXXI. 

21. Kalahjar Rock inscription, V. S. 1192. 

Records dedication of an image of Nrsimha by Jhakkura Sri NfrimhiJ, 
son of Iliakkura Salham, son of Dlkxita Sri Pithvidhara, 

Edited by Cuoninghani A. S. R. XXI. p. 35. 

22. Kalanjar cell Saiva Inscription. V. S, 119+. 

A record of two brafimms of the Rharadv^a gotra. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R. Val, XXI. p. 36. 

23. Khajuraho Jain image Inscription of 1205 V. S, 

A s^le line imeription mentioning the names of SresthinPaijidliara of 
the Grahapati family and hU sons, Sre$thms Trivikrama, Alhana and' 
Laksiiiidhara, and the date ‘Sariivat 1205 Vadi 15\ Presumably’ these 
wofsbippers set up the image in questinn. 

24. Ajaygadh Stone Inscription. V. S. 1208. 

I ncised on the jamb of the upper gale in the fort of Ajaigarh. 

Records building something {a sirotha ?) by RauU Veda, a ksatriya, 
during the reign of Madanavarman in Saihvat 1208. 

Noticed by Cunningham A, 5. R, Vol. XXI. p. 49, 

25. Maliobajain im^ inscriptinn. V. S. 1211. 

Records the dedication of the image of Ncminatha, made by Rupakara 
b>akha|ja m the retgn of Madauavarmadeva, as tncised on the pedestal of 
the image. 

Noticed by Cimningltam A. S. R. Vol. XXI, p. 73. 

26. Khajuraho Jain image inscription. V, S. 12JS. 

Records the de^catjon nf an image, probably of Sambhavanatha, in 
the prtwpcTous reign of Sriman-Madanavarmadeva, by Sadhu Salhc, 
son of Pflhilla, son of Sn^tht I>cdu of the Grahapati family. Salhe’s sous, 
Mahagana. Mabicandra, Siricandra, Jinacandra and Udayacandra as 
well as the sculptor (Rupakara) Ramadeva arc metitioiicd. 

Edited by KicUiom E, I. Vol, 1. pp. 152-53. 

27. Varidtuga Grant of Madanavarman of V. S. 12)9 tefened to in 
the Semra Plates of his grandson, PaRunardideva fV, S, 1223) recording 
a number of endowmciils to bralimim, when be was in residence in that 
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place on die occasion of a sol^r ccLLpse on a Tbur^ay, 15th of the dark 
fortnig^it of Magha. 

Edited by W. C^rtellieri, El. I. VoL TV. pp. 153 ff. 

28. Mahob5 Jain image iiaeripdon. V. S. 1220, 

Dedication of an image witfi tlie dephanl symbol by Ratnapiitat son 
of Dtrvagnnata mi a Sonday, the Sdi day of the bdght half of Jyestha 
in Sam vat 1220. 

Edited by CniiningJiajii A, S. R. VoL XXI, p. 74+ 

29. Miiu Stone Tnicripdon of a family nf hereditary ministet^ of ibc 
""^Candella kitigs, Recoida die cnmtmciion of a Visnu temple, exca^'atiofnir 

a tank near the village Deddu and some other pious works by Gadadhara^ 
the Chief Minister nfMadanavarman. It also gives an account of the rulers 
of the Candclla family Irom Dbanga, who defeated the king of Ranyakubja 
in a battle^ to Madanavanoan^ and of the nunbtera belonging to the 
family of Gautama Ak^apada viz., Prahbasa, the Chief Minister of kings 
Dhanga and Giin<^a, bis son Sivanaga, the minister of Vid>'adhaiii+ his son 
Mahlpala^ the minister of Vijayapala, his son Amnuij a minister under 
Klrtivamian and Sallak^^^arnmnp hh son Gadadhara^ Pnitjhara of 
Jayavannaris who biter held the post of the Chief Minister of Pfdivi- 
varman and Madanavarmam It is undated, but evidently datcable in the 
reign-period of MadaxLavarman, Le.^ about the middle of the l2Lh cent. 
A. D* It is nuw preser\.^ed in the Indian Museum^ Cniculta. 

Edited by Kielhom E. 1. VoL 1. pp. 195-207* 

Paramariiidfva. 

30. Semra Plates nf Paramardideva. V. S+ 1223* 

Found at Semra village in the Bijaw^ Stale, Bsindclkhand, now in the 
Lucknow^ Museum. Inscribed on 3 copper plates lx>und by a nng. The 
Gaja-LaksmI emblem U embossed on the first plate. Beginning with a 
reference to the origin nf the Candratreya fanuly from the moon, and the 
early lierchcs, Jaya4akd and Vijayaiakti, it eulogises in glowing Icfmii the 
reigning king Rs. M. P. Pm. XManjaridhipaii Sri Paramardtdeva, 
meditating on the feel nrFb+ M. P. Sri Madanavarmadeva, who meditated 
on the fcjct of Pij. M. P* Sri Pflhvivarmadeva, Records gifts of land, 
measured in "pada* (padamekath, padarddhain, padadvayaih, m 

the vi$ayas of Vikaura^ Dudahii Vadavirl and Gokula, to hnihniim of 
renowmrd gotraii^ pravams and Veda-Sakhas. It was issued frora the king's 
camp at Somi^ara on a Thursday^ the 7th day of the bright fonnight of 
Vai^akha in V. S. 1223, in ecmfimiation of the grants made by his grand¬ 
father, Madanavannnn from his Varidurga camp in V, S. 1219. 

Written by Dhaimaleklil Prthvidhara of the Vastavya family and 
inscribed by Pitalakara Paibami. 

Edited by Cartellicri EL L VoJ. fX'L pp. 133 ft 
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31. Mahobi Image fnscriptiori. V. S, 1224. 

A Single line inscription on the pcdcsial of a broken Jaina images It is 
incomplctei but the date of its dedicationp Saimvat 122'4.^ and the name of 
the nilcr^ XMaiiJaradliipati SrTniat Paramajdidevo, are found from it, 

Edited by Giumiugliam A, S. R, VoL XXL p. 74. 

32. Ajaygadb Stone Inscription. V. K, 1227 (?). 

Insciibcd DU the jamb on the upper gate of the fort, The date was 
originally read by Cunningham as 1237 V* S., but according to Kielhom 
it was 1227 V. S. Records the construction of a Bauli or well in the fort of 
Jayapnra by Raula Sri Vlra^ a ksatriya, during a famine. 

Noticed by Cunningham. A. S, R. VoL XXI. pp 49-50. 

33. kchawar Plates of Piaraniflrdideva. V* 5. 1228. 

Found near the village Icebiwar in the Pailani TahflU of the Banda 
district., U.P, Incised on two copper plates with a figure of Gaja-Laksml 
embossed on the first plate. It begins with an eulogy of the Candraircya 
Eimily* which produced heroes like Jaya&nkti and Vijaya^aktL and tlteu 
refers to the grant of a village named Nandini in the Nandav'ana Vl^ya 
to SenapatJ Madainapalasarmanp a brahmin of the Kr^natreya gatra at 
the time of a lunar eclipse on Sundayi the 15th tithi of the bright half of 
^ravaua in V* S. 1228.^ by Pb, M. P, Pm, Kalaujaradhipati Srimat 
Paramardideva, meditating on the ket of Pb.M.P. Sri Mndannvarmadevaj, 
who meditaicd on the feel of Pb. M, P, Sri FjthvIvarTnndcva^ while the 
king was in residence at Vilasaptira. 

Written by Kayastha P|thvsdhara and engraved by Silpin P^hana. 

Edited by Kidhom I. A. Vol. XXV. pp. 205 ff. 

34. Mahoba Plates of Paramardideva. V. S. 1230* 

Found in the Mahcibi lawn of the Hamirpur district,, U,P, 

Tneiaed on two plates Ixjund by a ring with a seal, the Gaja-Lak^m 
emblem is embossed on the first pLatc. The introductoTy references to 
Jayalaku and Vijayaiakti are similar to those of Semril and Icchawar 
Plates. Records the grant of land measuring fiO sq. ^vadhas^ or 5 "halas" 
(tulti^rable by five ploughs) in the Dhanaura village in ihe Eradui vi^ya to 
a brahmin, Ratna^arman of the ^nkritya gotra on the 4Lb day of the dark 
fortnight ofM^ha in V* S* 3 230 when the Sun entered the sign of Makara, 
by kir^ Paramardi, whose ancestors were Madanavarman and Pfihvivar^ 
man. The grant was issued from the royal camp at Gahilu. The wTlter 
was Xayastha PfthvTdhara and engraver Pilhana, now a "vijilanin.* 

Edited by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, E. L VoL XVI. pp. 9fE 

33* Pachar Plate of Paramardideva. V. S* 1233. 

A single copper plate bearing this imcriptioii with the emblem nfGaja- 
Lak^mi emlx^sscd on the tup of it was tound from Ihc village Pach^, near 
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Jhaml, now in the Lucknow Museum. After refciring to the early herwa 
of Candratreya family, JayaSakti and Vijaya^kti, it records the of 
some land measuring 10 'balas' in the vtlla^ of Iisuva in the h.aT 3 gava 
Vijaya, to Pandita Keiava Sarman of the Kaiyapa gotra, on Wednesday, 
the 8th litht of the dark fortnight of Kartdka in V. S- I2J3, by the illustii- 
OU 3 Sfi Paraniardidcva, whose ancstois were Sri Madanavaiman and 
Sri Prthvivannan, frain the royal camp at Vllasapura. Written by 
Su bhananda of the VasUvya family and engraved by PSIahana (Palhaija), 
mentiuned as 'vaidagdhi'visvakarmmaiia' (a master of the art and croft). 

Edited by Arthur Venis E. I. VoL X. pp. d4ff. 

36. Charkhari Plates of Paraniardidcva. V. S. 1236. 

Provenance unknewn, preserved in the Charkhiri durbw, (Bundel- 
kliand). Incised oa two copper plates, witli the figure of Gaja-Lak|m on 
the first plate. After usual cidopca to the early heroes, JayaiakU and 
Vijayaiakti, it records the grant of the village Sagaudo in the Kirayida 
visaya to a number of brahmins of the Vatsa gotra, on Monday, the 7th 
day of the bright rortmRht of Caitra in 123G V. S. by king Parama^ideva 
whose ancestor were Madanavarman and Prthvivannan, from the royal 
camp of Vnssapura. Five ^haW of land of the same v^ge previously 
endowed to a Buddhist monastery was however excluded from the present 
grant. Written by Kayaitha Subhananda of the Vastavya family and 
emrraved by SQpi Palhana, a ‘Vaidagdhi-viSvakannana’. 

Edited by RaS Bahadur Hiralal. E. L VoL XX. pp. 128*21. 


37. Madanpur Stone Inscripttoni, V. S. 1239. 

Found inscribed on the pillar of a mamJapa of an old temple m the 
village of Madanpur, '24 miles to the south-east of Dudhai, 35 ^cs w 
the south^uth-easi of Lalitpur. and 30 miles to the north of Saogor^. 
The first inscription refers to the devastation of the temtory of Para^r^ 
by Prthviraja of the Cahamana family. The second record stala tlmt m 
SaTTi. 1239 Prthviraja, son of Somc5var, grandson of Amnoraja, plundered 

Jdakabhukd (earlier read by Cunninghani as jej^ukti). 

Edited by Cunningham ,4. S. R, Vol. XXL pp. 173-74; P. R. A. ., . 

p. 55. 


3B Plitc of PsurAmandiTij V. S. 1239. 

Preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, 

Issued by Paramardi on Tuesday, Phalguna—Vadi 4. V. S. 123J (19 
March 1173 A. D.), from his camp at ■Sallaksana-Vilasaputa. 

Records the grant of the village Vavauijatgi-aiiia m the Duduhi v^ya 
to Pandltii Padumadharaiarman, a brother of Somasarman, menbun.^ 
in Madanavarman’s charter ofV. S. 1192. Written by the Dhar^ekhm 
Jhakkurti Visnuka and engraved by P^a«m, the Pitalahara(brazier). 
Edited by Dr. D. C. Sircar, t. f, XXXI. 
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39. Kalafljar R^k Tnscriplion. V. S. J240, 

The date of the record, ‘Sanivat 1240 Vai^okha stidi 14 Gurau’. and the 
flame of the reigning monarch ‘Srlmad Patamardideva'Vjjayorljye’ 
only be read by Kiclhom. 

Kiclhorn’s list No. J7a, E, 1. VoL V. (App,); Bhandarkar'a No, 4CW 
E. 1. Vok XIX-XXI. 

40. Mahu]>ii Stone Inscription. V. S, 1240. 

'Found in tlie fort wall placed upside down as a common building stone' 
in a damaged condition. Aiders to Snhila of the V^tavya family, probably 
building a temple (prisada). I'he sculptor was I>e\'araja, son of Somaraja, 
Dated in Samvat 1240 vadi 9 Some. The reigning king, P<ir<utiattli 

is not mentioDed, but it contains the nsme of 'Nanika* (Nannuka) the 
founder of the Candella dynasty. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S, R, VoL XXI, p. 72; Smith PASB. 1879. 
pp. 143-4. 

41. AJayga^ Stone Inscription. V. S. 1243, 

Found nn the jamb of the upper gate of fort. Refers to the building of a 
Cautra [raised platform ?J in the Jayapura-duiga Ibr all people on 
Wednesday, the 11th day of the bright half of Jyc^iha in Samvat 1243, 
by Raut. Sri Sihada, son of Raut. Santana of the Ksatriya caste. 

Edited by Cunningham A. S, R. VoL XXl, p. 50. 

42. Plate of Paramardin, V. S. 1247. 

Preserved in the Bharat Rain Bliavan, Banaras,—Provenance unknown. 
Issued by Paramardin on Saturday, Phalgui^ Sudi 14, V. S. 1247 (9th 
February', 1191 A. D.), when be was at the Mamkarmka-ghatta at Sri 
Varanaa, 

Records the gr^nt of 10 TAvas' of land at in Piyuni 

vj^ya to Pndjiiadlliara.^arri:iaJi (known to lU} &nni ;t prcvioiis charter aisoj 
dated V, Sx 123 ^), The ennduding portion of the charter, inds^d on a 
separate shceh h hot^'cver lost. 

It may Itr suggested that the Faiutu \i 5 aya was located in the \'alJc 7 of 
the river Paisuiii, which flows through the easlcm part nf die Banda 
district p before it reaches the Jumna, 

Edited by Dr. Dx C Sircar, E. J.* XXXL 

43. Baghari (Batc^var) Slone Inscription. V, S. 1252. 

Incised On a stone hroten in two piece^i. Joiind in Singhfutpiir-Bagfiari, 
near Mahob^p pciraibly on the bank of a lake, aa suggested by Ciwminghona 
and later ronliimed by V. Smith and fJocy* Due to some nti^understanding 
Kiclhom wmte In E. L Vol. L, P*207 that it was found at Biitesvnr (Agra 
Dist.) 


inscriptions of the candfjxa times as:! 

Rttords the cnnstniction of tw'O temples, one for Vi^nuand the other for 
Siva, by Sall ilVfana , the Chief Miiustcr of Paramardi- The Second temple 
was cuaipleted by his son and successor in office, PimiMtUiina. So this one, 
like the Man Inscription, ia a record of a minulerial family. An account of 
the achievements of the sticccsslvc minis tets f»f this family are j^ven front 
verses 14 bo 29. LaJcimJdhara, and his son Vatsaraja, great scholars of the 
Vaiijtha getra, both were real founders of the lin& 1 Ahir l a , a ion of 
was a cJncT counsellor of hTadanavarman. flis son SallaJisa^a 
served in the saine capacity under Paramardi, and w’as succeeded m ofhcc 
by his son. Pnntsrtttama. Incidcnlally the record furnishes the story of the 
origin uf the Candrilrcyas and refers to the kings Madanavarman, his 
son Ysdovarman II, and his son Paramardi. The i^ption tvas composed 
by Poet Devadhara, son of Gadadhara, the Samdhana-vigraha-rnahasadviV 
of Paramardi, and grandson of Laksmitihara of Gauda lineage, and written 
by Dharmadhara, a brother of Dcviidhara, and engraved by \faltaraja, 
son of SomEirajii, 

Edited bj' Kielhom E. T. Vol. I. pp, 207fr; commciited upon by Smith 
and Hocy in JASB. Vol. XXLIV. Pt-1-, P. 158. f. n. 1. 

44. Kalnhjar Stone Tnscnptioti of Paramardidcva. V, S. 1238. 

Found inscribed on a large black stone slab at the entrttnee of cave 
temple of Nllakantlia at Kaknjar. It is a long Sanskrit poem in praise of 
Siva and Parvati, stated to have been composed by King Parmnardi 
hitm eir out of his innate Clith on Piirari. Paramardi is mentioned in the 
record as ‘DaSarnadhinatha’. It was written and inscribed by an emincnl 
artist, a favourite of the king, named Padma, who was helped by his 
brother, Deoka, Dateti—Monday, 10th day of the bright half of Kartika, 
Saih. 1250. 

Edited by Maisry J.A.S.B. 1848. Vol XVU. pp. 313-17; Cunningham 
A. S. R.. Vol. XXI. pp. 37-38. 

TTBilokysvannan. 

45 Sl 46. Garra Plates nrTrailokyavarman. V- S. 1261. 

The reo>rd 3 , indsed un two copper plates strung together by a ring, 
which however is not found, were diacovered from a tank near the village 
Garra, to the south cast of ChSlatpur, Bundclkhand, now in the Lucknow 
Museum. Both the plates bear tlic cmbkin of Gaja-Lftljmi cmliossed on llie 
top portion. In the iisuftl conventional style they Itegin with an culf^slic 
reference to the origin and the early heroes of the family, Jayaiakii and 
VijayaSakti, and then refer to the donor, the reigning monarch, Pb. M- P. 
Pm. KAlanjaradhipati Trailokynvarmadcvft meditating on the feet of 
Pamniardideva who meditated on the feel of Madanavaimadeva. 

The first Grant records the gift of llie village Kadolia in the Famuli 
Visaya on Friday, the 2nd day of the bright half of Vawakha, Saravat 
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1261, and the second one of (he village Lchaaihanl in the Vlkrannl vi^yn 
on Friday, the 2nd day of the dark half of Vaisakha in the year as 
‘Mityukavrtti’, to Rauta Samanta or Savanta of the Rharadvaja gotra, 
son of Rauta Pape, Idllcd at the BatUc of Katadadaha, fighting with the 
T Uriirii:a5. 

Fiditcd by K. N. DilohiL E. t, Voi. XVI. p. 272 ff, 

47, Ajaygadh fragmentary Stone Inscription, V. S, 1269, 

Found outside the tank at Patal-sar in the Ajaygadh fort. The name of 
the reigning king TraUokyavarmadeva, and the dale of the issue of die 
record, Samvat 1269, Phalguna vadi, (tithi is ill^ble), are points to be 
noted. 

Noticed by Cunningham A. S. R. VoL XXI. p. 50. 

4fl. Rnva Plates of the timeofTrailokyamalla. K, E. 963 (1212 A.D.). 

Found at the viUage Dhurep, 7 miles fhom Rewa tosvn. Incised on two 
copper platta strung togeth» by a ring, to which a seal is attached bearing 
thc^ embossed figure of Gaja-Laksml and the sign-manual of the king, 
'Srimat Trailokyamalla’, It opens with three invocatory verses in praise of 
Knna and Siva, the 3rd vcfse being quoted from Dandin's Kavyidaria, 
and then refers to the reigning monarch Trailokyamalladeva endowed 
with grandiloquent titles, viz, ‘Parainabhat|araka(lH:)cyadi-samasta 
rajavali vdrajamana Parama-Mahc-{iva)-ra a^vapati gajapati narapati 
rajatrayadhipati vividha-vidya-vienra-vaeaspati Sri Vamadeva-pada- 
nudhyata K^y^kubjadhipati’. (LI. S-6). In L. 12 he is mentioned as 
‘TrRati-rajyadbipari’, an unique tide oot used before. It is a deed of 
mortg^e for the village, Alira in the Dhovahatfa patlana ofthe Dhanavahi 
pattala, which v/as pledged by the Saiva teacher SkntaSiva, son of Rajaguni 
Vunalasiva, to ^aka Dh^ka of the Vatsa gotra on Samvat 963iyes^ha 
sudi 7 Some dine. The execution of the deed was made by Nada^va, 
brothCT of Sfinta-fiva, witneraed by seven important persons. The record 
mentions some of the officers of the id^, viz,, Malayasitiiha the 
Mahamattaka and Mirujalika, appointed by the king as his minister; 
Th^kura Haripala, the Sandhivigrahika; Vahada the Koftapala; and 
the Sresthin Srlcanda, the Arthalekhin. Some of these officers were mem¬ 
bers of the Paftcakula and the Dharmadhikarana. 

Edited by N, P, Ghakravarti. E. 1. Vol. XXv’ p. 1 ffi, Mm. V. MttashL 
C. I. I., IV. p. 37 ffi 

1297* Copper plate grant of Mabiiranaka Kumarapaladeva. V, S, 

Incised on two plates not strung together by a ring. 

Found in the possession of the Rewa rhirbar, now in the British Museum. 
Opens with three invocatory verses lor Brahman, Purupjttama and 
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Try'ambaka, of ivhich the Lait Is a quotation rfoin Bana’s KndantbarU 
The reigning monarch, Trailokyavarmniatleva U (nentionicd endowed 
with the dtldS gcnemlly' assuciated with the Kalacuri rulers, vi*., Pb. ht. P, 
Ptn. Vamadevapadanudhyata Pb. M* P. Pm. Trikaliogadhipati nijabhu- 
jopaijiiia aj\-apati gajapati narapati rajattayadhipad. Records the gift 
of the village Retd in the Vaddharapattala to Rautaa Sange, Suhada, 
Mahaita, Ramasiha, Somivijhu and Savantasarman by Klahira^ka 
Kumarapaladcva of Kahare^. A genealogical account of the Mahara^ka 
family is also given, which shows that Rumiimpaia wai the son of 
hlaharanaka Ihirirajai The deed was drasvn up by ICayiistha Muktasiriihn, 
wTitten by Maladhara and inscribed by ihcSilpU Jayasiihhaand Pnxtapa- 
simha on the hil] moon day of Kartiika in V. b. 1297* 

Rdited by KJelhom f. A. Voli XVII. pp- 23lfii 

50, Rewa Ckipper Plate Grant of Mnharanaka Harirajadeva. V. S, 1298. 

Incised on two plates provided with ringholcs. Found from the Rewa 
Durbar, now in the British Museum. Begins with invocatory verses as in 
the earlier record, dated V. S. 1297, and then refers to the king thus,—- 
‘Paramabhattaraketyadi rfijavali-trayopcta-Maharaja Srt TrelaJiyainalla’^ 
(TriulokyamaUa). Records the gift of the village Agascyi in the Vaddhara¬ 
pattala to Rauta Sange, Suhada, Mahaditya and Samanta by Maharanaka 
Harirajadeva of Katarcdi in the month of Magha, Saiiivat 1240. The 
genealogy of the Maharanatas shows that the donor of this record and the 
lather of Kutnarapala of the earlier rccoird was idenlical peraon. Dr. H. C. 
Ray suggests that the accession of Kumiirapala was due to some court 
intrigue, which however was suppressed by Hariraja, who recovered his 
position. (D. H. N, 1. Vol. TI, p. 728. f. n. 2). 

Written by Kaianika Thakkura Ddayasiitiha, and engraved by the 
son of Kukem, the grandson of‘ayaskara* Dage (Gatige). 

Edited by Kiel horn 1. A. Vol, X\TI. p. 235. 


ViTaeitrfana. 

51. Charkbari Plate orVimvannan. V. S. 1311. 

Provenance unknovm, found in the possession of the Charkhafi Durbar, 
The copper plate bears the figure of Gaja-Laksini on the top portion of it. 
fleginmng with the conventional culo^es to the early heroes of the fam'dy, 
Jayaiakti and Vijayalakti, it refers to the reigning prince, the donor 
Viravarman with hh ancestors, Trailokyavarman, P.vamardi and 
Madanavarman. Records the gift of the village Tumtuina in the Dahi 
Visaj-a to Rauta Abhi belonging to die family of Candresvara ^ the 
Kasyapa gotra, for Im services in defeating DabhjTahadavnnnan in the 
Battle ofSondhl (jdendfied with the Scondha fort, now called Kaidiargarh 
no the banks of the Sindii river In Dadi). It was issued from the royal camp 
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of Vilasapura on Monday, the 8th day of the bright half of Aivina in 
Samvat 1311. 

Edited b y Rai Galindur HiialaJ E. I. VoL XX. pp. 132-34. 

52, Ajay-gadh Rock Inscxipdon ofVlnivamia n & hu wife Kolyaiiadevi 
V.S. 1317. 

Iiucribed on a rock with a crack dividing it into tw o parts at Ajaygadh. 
Begins with an invocatory verse in praise of Ga ngii atid then gives the 
genealogy of the CandclJa rulers from Rirtrvarnian to Viravartiian along 
with their achievementa. Records the cotistrnctinii of a well (nirjara) with 
P^nnial supply of water, a haU (maiidapa) and a tank within the fort of 
Nandlpura, hy the chief queen of \^iavantian. named KalyanadevL An 
aixouat of the ancestry of the <|itccn belonging to the Dadhici-variitia is 
also ^ven. It was issued during the office ofjetana in the reign ofVTravar- 
man iu the year 1317 Samvat, on Thursday, the t3th day of the bright 
half of Vai^kha. Composed by Poet Ratnapala, and engraved by artisan 
Rama. 

Edited by Kielhom E. I, Vol. 1, pp. 325-30, 

53. Jhansi Stone Inscription, V. S. 1310. 

Noticed by Kielhom in E. I. Vol. V, App, p, 33. No. 227. 

Refers to the reign of Aftravarmaii (?) in the year V, S, 1318. 

.54. Ajaygadh Stone Inscription, V, S. (325, 

Inscribed on the w‘all of a temple at Ajaygadh referring to the adoratioii 
of Abhayadeva, the son of Mvavaidya Tha. Bhojaka (Bhojuka) of the 
Vatsa Gotrn, in the reign of Viravannan in Saravat 1325. Kielhom identi¬ 
fies Bhojuka of this record sriili Bhojuka killed by Vaseka in the reign of 
Traiiokyavarman (E, I. Vol. 1. p, 332), 

Edited by Cunningham A. S. R, Vol XXI. p. 51. 

55. Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of the time of Viravarman. V, B. 1337. 

Found on a rock near the figure of a Ganesa at Ajaygadh, Refers to the 
Candella mlers from Klrtivamian to Viravannan, but details arc not 
available as the record has not be™ edited. Records the setting up of an 
image of Viniyaka (Ganida) by Ganapati, a minister of Viravarman in 
Samvat 1337. 

Noticed by Cunningham A. S. R. Vol. XXJ, p, 52. 

56. E)ahT Plate of Vlravarmadcva. V. S. 1337, 

The copper plate bearing the iiucripdon was found from the village 
Dahl, Bijawar (Bundelkhand), Begins with the cotivcntifinal eulpgia to 
the early heroes of the family, Jayasakd and Vijaytriakti, and then givea 
the genealogy of the Candclla rulers from Madanavatman to Viravrunman, 
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RiKorrfs lhf^ gift of the villagw Dahi to one Mallaya of the Kasyapa gotra 
for his vk lories over the lord of Naiwar (Nalapurapali] Gopala^ the ruler 
of Mathura (Madhuvanahadhlpa} and Haiiiaja of Gwalior (Gopagiri). 
Dated ihe 15th day of the bright halfoTVaiiahh in Samvat 1337. 

Noticed hy CuiiitinghaiQ A. S. R. Veil. ^Xl. pp* 74-fij Garde I. A. t91& 
p. 241 ; cornmcnied on. by Dr. D. C. Sircar, L il. Q..* XXXII, 
Pp. 404-05. 

56a. Baogla Stone PiUar InsciiptiojB. V. S. 1338. 

Fifteen stone pillars have been found hi'a rocky waste land covered 
with thorny shrubs' in a sntaJI village named Barigla, about 5 miles to 
the east of Narwar fort {Shivapuii Dist.}, and tine at the village besayi. 
Some of the records refer to the death of certain warriors wlto lost their 
lives fightif^ on behalf of the Yajvapala King Gopala agai^ the 
CandcUa monarch Vlravarmitn. l*he dale of the battle, as given in 
some of the records, was V. S. 1330, Cuitra Smh 7. Friday (28th March, 
1281 A. D.}. 

Noticed in tlic Annual Adm. Rep. of Arch. Deptt. of the Gwalior State 
for V.S. 1991 (1934-35), Pp. ft*12, 25-26; H- N. DvivedPs GwaUor 
R%akc Abhilekh, No. 133-39 ; Commented upon by Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
1. H. Q., XXXIl, Pp. 401-05 ; and edited t>y Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
E. I. XXXI. 

57. Kilaftjar Inscription. V. S. 1340. 

It has not been edited. Kielhom noticed it in his Apirendia to E. 1. 
Vol, V,, P. 35, No. 241. As it is dated in 'Caitra sudi 3 Budhadine Sam, 
1340', it may be taken to belong to the reign of Vimvarman, though the 
njuiDe of the Idn^ b not givca. 

58. Gurha Sail Stone Inscription. V. S. 1342. 

Noticed by Kielbom in his Appendix to EL 1, VoL V., p. 35. No. 

It refers to the reigning king Silmad Vtravannadeva, and is dated Gaitra 
sudi 3 Budhe. 

59. Kalanj.ir fragmctilary Itiscription. 

Found inscribed on a piece of yellow stone slab at the ciitranflc of the 
Ndakantha temple at Kdlabjar. Records coiisiruction of various 
gardens and ponds, and installaiion of images of Siva, Kamala and Kali 
in ‘splendid houses' probably during the reign of Viravarmaii. It gives a 
genealogy of the Candella mien from Vijayapala to Viravnnnan indicat¬ 
ing the important achievnueius of each of them, lu LI- 15-16 we are 
introduced to Pratapa, a younger brother of Madanavarman, who was an 
influential person and looked after thciae ‘who were lame and weak, who 
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were skk and who were distressed'. Composed by a person niimcd VaJIaki- 
vira. 

Edited by Maisey JASB. Vol. XVJL Pi. L pp. 317-20: Ciumintrliaiii 
A. S. R, Vol. XXI. |>p. 38-40. 

SO. Ajaygadh Stone Insctipdan of Nana. V, S. 1345. 

Found from Ajaygadh incised on a slab of stone, now in the Asiatic 
Records the Establishment of ^ lemplc at Jayadiiiga 
with the image of KeSava by Nana, a minUtcr of Bhojavarman. Begins 
with invocatory vciws in praise of Murari and some of the incarnations of 
Visnu, and then gives an accoont of the Vastavya Kayasllia fanujy to which 
Nana belonged as originating at Kansanryapura and tracing descent from 

K^yapa. Composed by Poet Amara and engraved by Paiiisuha, a 
Sri Vastavya Kayastha, 

Edited by Prinsep JASB. 1837. Vol. VI. pp. 881-87; Re-edited by 
H. L. Srivastava E. I. Vol. XXVlII. pp. 98-107. 

el. Ajaygadh Rock Inscription of the time of Bhojavarman, 

Found inscribed ‘on a rock near the Tarhaoni or Tirhawan gate’ of the 
Ajaygadh fort. Beginning with a verse in praise of Siva it mata eulogistic 
^ercnce to the Vastavya Kayasthas of Takkarik^ which was one of the 
36 towns fhmo^ for the settletncntof the Kayasthas, Members of this caste 
sert'ed successive CandcUa rulers in various ministerial capacities anH 
rccieved grants ofviUagca and distinctive titles like ‘Vilisa’ from them. 
Records the comtruction of a temple by Subhata of the same farmJy. the 
Kosadhjkaradhipatl. during the reign of Bhojavarman. 

Edited by Kiel horn E. I, Vol. 1. pp. SSOIT. 

62. Ajaygadh Sati Record of the reign of Bhoj'avarman. V. S. 1346. 
Noticed by R. B. HiralaL E. f. Vol, XX. p. 135, 

HamjniTiwannaUt 

63. Ch^khiit PJ^ite of HammJradKv^* V- S. 1346. 

'Hie copper plate was found from the Charkhari Durbar. It bears the 
C,aja-Lak¥ml emblem embossed on the top of it. B^itming with the usual 
euU^es to the early heroes of the Emily. Jayasakti and Vijaysakti, it refers 
to the donor, thus, ;Paratiiabhattaraka -Sahj rajiv^litraympeta^KalaflJar- 
adhi^a Mahhraja SriiMd-Hainfravarminadeva', meditating on the feet 
o . . P. Pm. SUhl IMahiir^a ^Ifiinad-ViravaiTiiJiiadcvaj whose 

ancwiom were Trailoiyavarman and Phramardi. 

Records the grant of a village Ko(or Ki) kadagrama In ihe Vedesaitha 
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Vifaya to two brthnm^ on Sunday^ J2th day of the dark fortnight of 
of Bhadrapada in V. S. 1346+ 

Written by Paiii (Panf^ta) Raimi (RamaJ-Fala. 

Edited by Ral Bahadur Hiiala] £. L VoL XX. pp, 134-36. 

64^ Sati stone Inscription V* S+ 1365. 

Found in the village Bamhni in the Damoh District in the reign of 
Mahirajaputra V^hadeva, a feudatory of CandcUa Haomiiravaniiiin, 
described as Taramabtie|araken^adhirajavaLi-trayopeta Kilidjaradhipati 
£rIniad-Ha[DmIravarminac)eva’+ The Sati stone was set up for the wife of 
^bhumipala’ Palhana of the village Brnhiruim in Satnvat 1363» Written hy 
Pain. (Pa^^ta) JayapiJa. 

Noticed by R. B. HiralaL E. I. VoL XVI- p. 10- f. n, and edited by 
turn. E. I- Vol. XIX, p. 30- 

65. Ajaygadb fort Sati stone record of the reign of Hammiravarman. 
V. S. 1365. 

Noticed by R. B, HiralaL E. L XX. p 134* f* n. 2. 
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genealogy of the CANDELLA DYN/\STY 


Nannului (c. A,D.) 

Valpati 


JayaiaJcti (c. 850 A.D,) 


Dhanga (c, 950—1002*03 A.D.) 
Gan^ (c. 1002-03—1018 A D,) 
Vidyadhara fc, 1018-1022 A.D.l 

I . 

Vijayap^a=Bhuvanadevi 
(c. 1022-1051 A.D.) 

I__ 

Dcvavarman (c» 1051 A.D,) 


.. I , . 

V^ijayiiiakd 



Har^ = KaAch uka 

Yaki vamiaxi — Puppa 

{c, 925 A*D,) 


Kf^napa—Asarva 

I 

Dcv^bdhi 


Kirtivarman {c. 1070-1098 A.D.) 


Sallaksa^vamian 
(c, 1100 A.D.) 


PrihvivanBiin 
(t 1125 A,D.) 


Jayavannan H17 A.D,) 
Madanavamian ^ Valhanadirvi 


(c, 1 


29-1163 = Lakhamnilc^’I 

A.D.) = Cindabdcvl 


Pratapa 


Vasovarmaa ll {c. 1165 A.D.) 
Paratnardi (t 116&1202 A.D.) 


Trailokyavannao fc. 1205—1240-41 or 
1247 A.D.) - - 


V iravarmaa ^ KalyanadEvi 
(cl 1247-86 A.D.} 

BKojavaraian (e. 1286-1289 A.D.) 

Hatnmiravanmon (c, 1289-90—1308 A.D.) 
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Ind. Arch. 
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The Art of Iht Canddlas—O, C. Gangoly 
Age of Imperial Kanauj. (Ed. by R. C. 
hlajumdar A A. D. Pusalkcr). 
Cunnuighaiii^s Ancient Geography of India. 
Ed. by S. N. Wajiundar. 

Archaimlagical Survey Reports, 

Cambridge History of India. 

Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum— 
V. A. Smith. 

Corpus Inscriptionura IndUarum. 

Census Report (1931). 

E>ynastic History of Northern India Dr. 

H. C. Ray. 

Early History of India.—V. Smith. 

Epigraphia Indica. 

Historiaiu History of India. 

Gaudulckham^. 

History of Bengal (Dacca UoivenUy), Vcsl 

I. F-d, by Dr. R. C- Majumdar. 

The Hbtory of the CandcUas—Dr. N, S. 
Bose. 

Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of 
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History- of the Paramara Dynasty—Dr, D. C. 
Ganguly. 

Hindu Temples—Stella Kramriach. 

Indian Antiquary. 
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J. A. S. B. {N. S.) 

JolWTtal of the Asiatic S^icicty of Bengal 
(New Series). 

J. B. O. R. S, 

Journal of the Bihar Orissa Research Society. 
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Journal of ihe Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 

J. D. L. 

Journal of the Ekpartment of Letters 
(Calcutta Universit}'), 
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Joumai of the Numismadc Society of Indta. 

K, A. 
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K. Y. 
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K.2. A, 

Kitab ZatnuJ Akhljar. 

M. A. S. K 

Memoirs of the Archaeological 

Survey of India 

Mbfa. 

hlahahh^ta. 

M. K. (Ms.). 

The Manuscript of the Mahoha Khan^ (The 
Asiatic Sodetyj CalcuLta). 

Mbh., S. R 

Mahabh^ata^ Swti Parva. 

PASB. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Scxiicty of Bengal 

Pb. M. P. Pm. 

f^ramabhatt^aka Maharajadliiraja 
Paramewara Parnia-mahcsvara. 

P.C. 

Prabodhacandrodaya, " 

P.R. 

Farmil Riso, 

R R. A. S. (W.C.), 

Peiiodical Report of* the Archaeological 
Survey, Western Cirde* 

Pr. R. 

Prihviraj Raso. 

S. E. 

The Struggle for Empire [Ed. by R. C. 
Majumdar Sl A. D. PtiaaJker) 

S. M. G. 

The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud oF 
Ghazna—Dr. Nazim. 

T A. 

Tabaltat4-:*\lcbairi. 

T. R 

Tiirikh i Firiahta (Briggs), 

T. K* A. 

Al Tarikh i Kamil bin ul Athir. 

T. N. 

Tabaqat i NnrirL 

T. Y. 

Tirikh-i'Yamini* 

V.S. 

Vikrath SamvaL 

V. c. 

On Yuan Chwang—Watters. 
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